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Those who really Know say 


CERTIFIED 


BALLASTS 


give Lest results / 


@ No one knows better the value of CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS than the 


manufacturers of fluorescent tubes. For the satisfactory performance of their 


lamps is vitally dependent on the ballasts that operate them. They know 
CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS are Tailored to the Tube. 


CHAMPION says: 

“Fluorescent lamps are designed to operate at 
specific electrical values. The use of auxiliary 
equipment that has been proven to meet these 
agreed upon standards will assure the user 
maximum value for his lighting dollar with a 
minimum of operational failures. Certified Bal- 
lasts are inexpensive insurance.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC says: 


“The life and light output ratings of fluorescent 
lamps are based on their use with ballasts pro- 
viding proper operating characteristics. Bal- 
lasts that do not provide proper electrical values 
may substantially reduce either lamp life or 
light output, or both. Ballasts certified as built 
to the specifications adopted by the Certified 
Ballast Manufacturers (CBM) do provide values 
that meet or exceed minimum requirements. 
This certification assures the lamp user, with- 
out individual testing, that lamps will operate 
at values close to their ratings.” 





AERTIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 


SYLVANIA says: 


“The light and life ratings of fluorescent lamps 
are based on three hour burning cycles under 
specified conditions and with ballasts meeting 
American Standards Association specifications. 
Ballasts marked with the CBM emblem and 
certified by Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
Inc., meet ASA specifications.” 


WESTINGHOUSE says: 


“Use ballasts that are tested and Certified by 
Electrical Testing Laboratories or ones that are 
otherwise known to meet the specifications of 
the lamp manufacturer. These will give best 
results with Westinghouse fluorescent lamps.” 


That’s why CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS 
merit the slogan—Tailored to the Tube. 





Certified CBM Ballasts are built to 
assure quiet operation and long 
trouble-free life. 











Makers of Certified Ballasts for Fluorescent Lighting 
2116 KEITH BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 











ASTROVE PLBC, & HTC, CO, 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE 


"ay 


JOHN PETERKIN 
architect 





SEARS & KOPH 
mechanical engineer 


S. 3. SILBERBLATT 
general contractor 


plumbing contractor 


CRANE CO, 
plumbing wholesaler 
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BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 





















few York’s EAST SIDE AIRLINES TERMINAL, now nearing the 


end of its first year, has solved many problems for 20 airlines, the 
operators of airport buses, hundreds of thousands of air travelers 
and car drivers in midtown traffic 


BOUN 10 AIR TRAVELERS 


@ As many as 10,000 passengers are serviced in one 
day by offices of 20 airlines, American and foreign, 
within this new 7 million dollar terminal in downtown 
New York. On arrival at the terminal the passengers 
enter the spacious, air-conditioned concourse by esca- 
lator or stairs. Buses load on an enclosed ramp that 
runs around three sides of the block-long main rotunda 
and the travelers are whisked away through Mid- 
town Tunnel to La Guardia and International Airports 
in from 27 to 35 minutes. In this and other terminals, 
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more $4 oan Sith VALVES 


are bought than all other makes combined 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoaNn Act-O-Matic sHowEeR HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 


railroad stations, bus depots and other buildings serv- 
ing a vast and continuous flow of people, the operation 
of each flush valve in one day is likely to be a dozen 
or more times greater than in many other types of 
buildings. Where use is recurring, day and night, the 
performance, endurance and low cost maintenance 
of such equipment are of utmost importance. As in 
the vast majority of fine buildings, this terminal is 
completely equipped with SLOAN Flush VALVES— 
further evidence of preference that explains why... 
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you can feet like a king 


when you clean with Clarke 





For your floor maintenance you deserve dependable, 
guaranteed, job-fitted floor care equipment, coupled 
with real service and fair price. 

From Clarke's complete line of high quality floor 
maintainers and wetdry vacuum cleaners you can 
choose your exact requirements, Clarke floor main- 
tainers scrub, wax, steel-wool, disc sand, grind floors 
and shampoo rugs and carpets. 

Clarke vacuum cleaners pick up wet or dry — provide 
facilities for fast, thorough cleaning from basement 
to attic, 

To keep your floors clean, safe and bright, ask your 
Clarke dealer for a demgnstration. 


Your copy FREE! Write today for color- 
ful, 22-page “Your Floors and How to Care 


larke Sasaueshl 
SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
650 E. Clay Avenue Muskegon, Michigan 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 


Distributed in Canada; G. H. Wood & Co,, itd., P.O. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 
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As executive director of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
Inc, ARNOLD J. ZURCHER speaks with authority about 
America’s philanthropic foundations and their purposes 
(p. 44). Dr. Zurcher has been a high school teacher at 
Sulphur Springs, Ohio; Andrew D. White fellow in social 
Procter 
fellow in politics at Princeton University. In 1928 he 
joined the faculty of New York University as an instruc- 
cor; he now is professor of political science there and head 
of the Institute of Public Affairs and Regional Studies, 
in addition to his duties with the Sloan Foundation. In 
1943 and 1944 Dr. Zurcher was a civilian lecturer in the 
War 
Charlottesville, Va.; 


science at Cornell University, and Charlotte E. 


military government at 
1945 he 
Reconstruction at 


Department's school of 
1944 to 
of Postwar 


from served as 
Institute 


Dr. Zurcher is a member of the 


director of the 
New York University 
board of trustees (chairman of the executive committee) 


of Free Europe University in Exile, Strasbourg, France. 


Federal scholarship loans for prospec- 
tive teachers are proposed by LINDLEY 
J. STILES (p. 51) as one answer to 
the current teacher shortage. Dr. Stiles 
has been dean of the school of educa- 
tion at the University of Virginia since 
1949 
teaching and administrative work in 


Previously he spent 10 years in 

Lindley J. Stiles 
the Colorado public schools and was 

a faculry member at the College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va., the University of Lllinois, and Ohio 
State University. His weekly radio program, “Letter From 
the Dean,” is carried on radio stations in all sections of 


Virginia. 


The history of the school feeding program in America is 
traced (p. 56) by one of the leading authorities on that 
program, MARY DEGARMO BRYAN. Mrs. Bryan is pro- 
1924 to 


1951 she served as professor and chairman of institution 


fessor emeritus at Columbia University; from 


management and supervisor of food service at Teachers 
College there. Previously she taught at Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, Decatur, Ga., and the University of Illinois; in 1917 
and 1918 she served as a dietitian with the army; from 
1920 to 1923 she was editor of the Journal of Home 
Economics, Mrs 
lunch department of The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


Bryan is the director of the school 


GRAHAM R. MILLER (7p. 75) is assistant superintendent 
for business services of the Denver public schools. He 
has an engineering degree from the Colorado School of 
M.S. from Colorado Agricultural and 


Mines, and an 





sonereennntsooney 


Mechanical College. In the administrative field, he has 
been coordinator, assistant principal and principal of the 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School and principal of East 
High School, both in Denver. ... CHARLES E. ARMSTRONG 
JR. is director of planning services, department of busi- 
ness services, Denver public schools. 


Roy E. ROBINSON (p. 68) says that’ 
he was reared in the school business. 
His father was successively a school 
superintendent, county school commis- 
sioner, and college professor, and his 
mother also was a school teacher. 
Four of Mr. Robinson's five brothers 
became teachers, as well as the young- 
est of his three children. Mr. Robin- 
son has been superintendent of schools at Ferndale, Mich., 
since 1947; previously he was a teacher at St. Charles, 
Blissfield and Highland Park, Mich.; elementary school 
principal at Highland Park, and supervising principal and 
administrative assistant in charge of curriculum at Ferndale. 
Active in educational and civic groups, Mr. Robinson is at 
present vice president of the Michigan Council on Family 
Relations and chairman of the executive board of the 
Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Cooperative School Studies. 


Roy E. Robinson 


Since improvement of the instructional program is the 
superintendent's biggest job, RAYMOND H. OsTRANDER 
gives some practical how-to-do-it suggestions (p. 78). 
Dr. Ostrander has been superintendent at Mineola, N.Y., 
since 1951. Before that he was a teacher at Livonia, N.Y., 
principal at Springwater, Caledonia and Herkimer, N.Y., 
and superintendent at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


RICHARD §. MITCHELL (p. 92), audio-visual consultant 
at State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn., will be instruc- 
tor in audio-visual education this summer at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. Dr. Mitchell has taught in Rome, 
N.Y., and the Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New York 
City, and has been professor of English and education 
at Eastern Montana College of Education and A-V_ in- 
structor at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
GEORGE ERICKSON, his co-author, is audio-visual specialist 
at State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


MARK C. SCHINNERER (p. 120) has been superintendent 
at Cleveland since 1947, Except for two years as teacher 
and high school principal in Indiana, he has spent his 


entire professional career in Cleveland—as junior high 
school principal, assistant director of research, director of 
adult education, and assistant superintendent. 
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ENGINEERING FEATURES 











Write today for complete literature on the new 

1955 models produced in celebration of 

G. §. Blakeslee & Co.’s 75th Anniversary. 21 models : HAVE YOU SEEN 
from which to choose—a size to fit every requirement. @ THE COLORED MOVIE 
Send for detailed literature on these NEW— QrrhtSLe, “NOW 'M IN BUSINESS” 


ALL NEW Dishwashers. Hy OUT ee produced by G. S. Blakeslee & Co.—loaned on 
cae free basis for showings to groups of thirty or more. 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. i844 so. taramie AVENUE « CHICAGO 50, ILL. 


NEW YORK , TORONTO 
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OPINION POLL 


Administrators favor federal aid 


minus earmarking or equalization formulas, 


support Ruml per capita plan 





A nationwide sampling of superintendents’ opinions by The Nation’s Schools 


EDERAL aid for schools without 

earmarking or equalization for- 
mulas is preferred by school adminis- 
trators, This trend of opinion is 
indicated by a poll conducted by The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS the last week of 
April. 

Superintendents today prefer, by a 
ratio of 2 to 1, the plan outlined by 
Beardsley Ruml at the Cleveland meet- 
ing of the A.AS.A. This plan, which 
calls for grants to the states on a per 
capita child-in-school basis, detours 
two long held concepts concerning 
federal aid — equalization according 
to need and earmarking for special 
purposes. When given a choice be- 
tween the Rum! plan and a plan of 
direct grants to the states for school- 
house construction (something simila: 
to the Lister Hill bill, perhaps), only 
34 per cent chose the grants for con- 
struction. Just five months ago, in 
a similar sampling of superintendents, 
83 per cent said they favored appro- 
priation of federal funds for school- 
house construction (The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS, February 1955). 

In this recent poll support for some 
kind of federal aid, providing it can 


be obtained without federal control, 
is overwhelming—9 to 1. Similarly, 
opinion is quite firm when it comes 
to the Eisenhower Administration's 
proposal for federal loans and appro- 
priations to state school building 
agencies, Senate Bill 968. 

What is the essence of the Ruml 
plan which has gathered support so 
quickly among school administrators? 
The basic concepts are found in the 
report of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools entitled, 
“Financing Public Education in the 
Decade Ahead,” which was published 
in December 1954. This publication 
was the starting point for Mr. Ruml's 
specific recommendations at the 
A.A5.A. convention held in Cleveland 
in April of this year. The Citizens 
Commission report observes that 
“equalization, involving as it does 
some measures of need and ability to 
meet need, always threatens to bring 
about federal dominance or control of 
education. The possibility of the fed- 
eral government coercing the states in 
education matters would exist, at least 
potentially. This could be [avoided] 
by distributing federal aid for educa- 





ATTITUDES ON FEDERAL AID 


without federal control? 


control, which do you favor: 


control.) 





Do you favor federal aid for public schools if it can be obtained 
Yes 


Assuming that the following plans will not involve federal 


1. Beardsley Rumi's plan (a grant to the states on a per 
capita child-in-school basis, the definition of public school and 
the use of the funds to be determined by each state)... 66% 

2. Direct grants to states for schoolhouse construction only. 


Do you favor Senate Bill 968? (Primarily loans to states for 
schoolhouse construction authorities under considerable federal 
Yes. 


90% 


..34% 


.... 16% No... 84% 








tion on a per capita school-age-child 
basis,” the report concluded. 

At Cleveland Mr. Ruml called for 
an appropriation of $20 per capita 
per annum, beginning with the last 
half of the fiscal year 1956 and in- 
creased to a level of $80 by 1965. On 
the basis of predicted enrollment, the 
cost for 1965 would be $3.5 billion. 

Mr. Rum! recognized the objection 
that wealthier states are already able 
to take care of public education on 
any level they feel suitable. He re- 
futes this idea by saying that “A child 
in a wealthier state is at the same 
time a child of the United States and 
deserves federal support for the basic 
costs of his school system.” Mr. Ruml 
recognizes that even this plan would 
leave the states and local communities 
with a heavy school burden both now 
and in the years to come. More money 
must still be found in local sources 
for the support of public schools. 


RICH GET RICHER 


School administrators who object to 
the Rum! plan point out two major 
objections: (1) the biggest need to- 
day is for more new school buildings, 
and (2) the Ruml plan will do noth- 
ing to remedy the maldistribution of 
taxable resources among the several 
states. On this latter point a southern 
school superintendent says, “Federal 
grants should be based on the need 
of the school; on the per capita child- 
in-school basis rich schools (or states ) 
are simply made richer. Why should 
some school districts with all the 
money they need now still receive 
funds from the federal government?” 

A small group of school adminis- 
trators is opposed to federal aid in 
any form. Some of them recommend 
that the federal government should 
instead “relinquish some of its sources 
of revenue to allow the states to use 
them as a tax base for educational 
support.” Another superintendent, who 
says, “I spend too much time filling 
out forms for the lunch program now,” 
predicts that 30 per cent of federal 
funds appropriated will be consumed 
in administration and “bureaucratic 
red tape.” 

The Ruml plan brings to three the 
number of major proposals for fed- 
eral assistance to schools: (1) the 
Administration bill consisting largely 
of loan guarantees for school build- 
ing bond issues, (2) the Lister Hill 
proposal for $1 billion in grants to 
states for schoolhouse construction 


and (3) the Ruml per capita plan. 
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the 
Sad case of 
Professor Dunkle 


OR... -»-WHO WANTS TO REPLACE HIM? 


Dunkle taught Economics in Room 10 for twenty-six years, 
After five years, he had a definite squint. On his 
twentieth anniversary, he asked boldly for softer lights 


and more of them. But the school was “economizing”’. 


Room 10 wore the air of a tomb. Dunkle’s eye trouble 
forced him to draw the blinds against the sun, and the 
lights were so high up they did nothing but shine brightly 
at the ceiling. Students who sometimes awakened saw 


only spots before their eyes. 


Finally, poor Dunkle had to resign, seven years before 


his time — a victim of poor lighting! 


At the last Board meeting, everyone asked—** WHOM 


can we get to teach in Dunkle’s room?” 

They have since discovered the answer: NOBODY! 
MAKE SCHOOL DAYS HAPPY DAYS In YOUR SCHOOL 
INSTALL SIGHT-SAVING GUTH LIGHTING NOW! 


Write for name of your nearest Guth Lighting Specialist. 


He'll help you work out o plan, 


TRUSTED name in lighting since 1902 
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Smoking on School Property 

Should smoking by high school stu- 
dents be permitted on school prop- 
erty? 

It is difficult to answer such a ques- 
tion as this objectively, separating it 
from the habits and the prejudices, 
shall we say, of a lifetime. Years of 
sniffing cigaret smoke in places where 


cigaret smoke was not supposed to 
be give a former high school principal 
some kind of a fixation. 

It may seem to school teachers and 
other officials that the removal of 
the ban on smoking would obviate the 
necessity for some distasteful policing; 
I think, however, that it would create 
even greater problems. 


EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORY 


PLANNING 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE COPIES 


44-PAGE CATALOG of Kewaunee Educa- 
tional Laboratory Equipment for Second- 
ary Schools and Junior Colleges. Shows 
complete line of matched standard units 
in tables, laboratory sinks, desks, fume 
hoods, specific purpose units, service fix- 
tures and accessories. 


48-PAGE PLANNING MANUAL with 19 
plans showing the latest and most modern 
layouts for science laboratories in second- 
ary schools and junior colleges. In ad- 
dition, these same plans are shown in 
visual perspectives. A real help in plan- 
ning the most efficient layout for your 
science laboratory. Roughing-in layouts 
for services and dimensional elevation 
drawings of equipment are also included. 


AHeumunee My. Ce. 5028 $. Center Street, Adrian, Michigan 


J. A. Campbell, President 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 
5028 $. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Please send, without cost or obligation: 


(1) Educational Laboratory Equipment 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Nome 








Title 


Address 





| eeiges  e e e 
| 
| 
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Catalog, Section 5 


[-] Planning Manval, Section 5A. 





City 





Zone State 











In direct answer to the question, | 
must say that I can see no reason for 
removing the commonly accepted 
restrictions on students’ smoking on 
high school property. I do not per- 
sonally consider it necessary for adult 
staff members to smoke while on duty, 
but here again my prejudices are 
showing. 

In the communities I know, there 
is a disposition among the majority 
of adults, I believe, to consider that 
the pleasure or vice of smoking is an 
adult prerogative. They do not feel that 
the habit of smoking is one that 
should fasten itself upon immature 
individuals, but rather that as a ma- 
ture person one should make the 
decision about smoking. To this 
point of view I personally subscribe. 
I know that it represents wishful 
thinking, for in actual practice the 
smoking habit is acquired quite early 
by many persons; nevertheless, plac- 
ing the sanction of the school on 
smoking by adolescents would merely 
increase the pressure of all of the 
students. 

As a parent, I want my child to 
postpone as long as possible the deci- 
sion about smoking; as a school per- 
son, I think I represent the thinking 
of a substantial number of parents. 

I can see no good to be served by 
a change in the accepted practice. Any 
person can subject himself to the dis- 
cipline of curbing an appetite. It 
seems to me that the school has a 
responsibility to help young people 
enforce this discipline upon them- 
selves. 

I am now in The Netherlands on a 
Fulbright exchange. Perhaps you'll 
be interested in two observations on 
smoking in The Netherlands: Boys 
smoke openly at a much earlier age 
than is common at home, but they do 
not smoke in school or on the grounds. 
Men teachers smoke in the classrooms 
while they are conducting classes. I 
have seen no smoking by girls, but an 
even greater percentage of women 
seem to smoke here than do so at 
home.— DEAN LOBAUGH, assistant 
superintendent, Eugene, Ore. now 
teaching in Leeuwarden, The Nether- 
lands. 


District Boundaries 


Should nonschool political bound- 
aries be disregarded in determining 
the size and shape of school districts? 

The primary consideration in de- 
termining the size and shape of school 
districts is the job to be done. The 
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Owens-lillinois’' NEW SOLAR SELECTING 
Glass Block cooler in hot weather 

















Owens-Illinois new solar se- 
lecting Glass Block No. 80-F 
has a lower surface tempera- 
ture during hot weather. It 
acts like a mirror reflecting a 
good portion of the direct hot 
rays from the sun, and at the 
same time transmits cool light 
reflected from the ground. 








Because of its light-selecting principles 
this new block has a much lower sur- 
face brightness than other glass block. 
Maximum surface brightness as meas- 
ured at the Daylighting Laboratory is 
less than 1400 foot-lamberts. 








Thermocouples applied to the face 
of the 80-F block during hot weather 
(outside temperature 90°) showed 
that the roomside surface temperature 
was 14 degrees less than a conven- 
tional type light-directing block. 


s 











A similar test using a portable pyrom- 
eter confirmed the findings of the test 
using thermocouples by showing the 
same 14 degrees lower temperature 
on the roomside surface of the 80-F 
glass block. 





aire 
_~ 


Rejects hot summer sun—This diagram 
shows how the 80-F block reflects a 
major portion of the light from the sun 
at the critical 45° angle thus reducing 
brightness and solar heat transmission 
during hot weather. 





A 
‘A 





Uniform light transmission—Prismatic 
design is selective and controls the 
amount of light transmitted from the 
various sun positions, thereby provid- 
ing more uniform light transmission 
all day long. 





\ 
a 








Transmits ground-reflected light— 
This diagram shows how the 80-F 
transmits the cool light reflected from 
the ground. This feature is especially 
important when the sun is not on the 
fenestration. 


Send for the free, technical bulletin that gives the details. Just write 
“No. 480F” on your letterhead and mail to Kimble Glass Company, 


Complete 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Dept. NS-6, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


information available 





Owens-ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES «TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 
AN (I) PRODUCT 
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job is to provide the best possible 
educational program with the money 
that can be made available. This 
should be our point of departure— 
not the location of city, township or 
county lines. 

In this country we have set up 
school districts in order to make pub- 
lic education responsive to the best 
thinking of the people at the local 
level. It seems reasonable that we 
should organize those districts so as 
to promote the most effective local 
control and initiative possible. Keep- 
ing one eye on the size of district 
desirable for educational and finan- 
cial adequacy, we should train our 
other eye on the shape of district in 
each instance that will bring people 
together who have important things 
in common. Here we are making 
an assumption; that genuine “com- 
munity schools” are most likely to be 
developed in “community school dis- 
tricts.” 

In many states, the boundary lines 
of cities, counties or other units of 
government have little, if any, rela- 
tionship to these natural groupings of 
people. Where such a relationship 
does exist, then school district and 
civil government lines might well 
coincide, at least in part. Where no 
natural relationship exists, by forcing 
school district structure into the civil 
government mold we are guilty of 
either (1) placing certain people in 
school administrative and attendance 
areas where they should not be or (2) 
permitting them to transfer to schools 
in other districts where they should 
be but with resultant financial in- 
equities, loss of control, and other 
hardships. 

Of course, where a school district 
is fiscally dependent upon another unit 
of government, certain financial prob- 
lems are averted if the two coincide. 
One of the most convincing arguments 
against fiscal dependence, however, is 
this very point—it saddles education 
with a district structure that common- 
ly bears little relationship to educa- 
tional needs. 

The consideration or disregard of 
nonschool political boundaries is not 
our primary concern. Our point of 
departure is still the educational pro- 
gram, not a psychological iron curtain 
erected along an arbitrary line, possi- 
bly separating human beings from 
their natural associations KENNETH 
E. MCINTYRE, associate professor of 
educational administration, University 
of Texas. 
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This lab is incomplete! 


Whats missing? 


ELECTRIC 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical ers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


ADMIRAL «+ BENDIX + CROSLEY «+ FRIGIDAIRE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC + GLOBE + HOTPOINT 
KELVINATOR «+ MAGIC CHEF « MONARCH + NORGE 
PHILCO «+ RCA ESTATE «+ STIGLITZ INFRA-AIRE 
TAPPAN «+ WESTINGHOUSE 
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Ranges to teach modern cooking! 


One necessary subject of instruction in 
your home economics laboratory today 
is Electric Range cooking, The number 
of Electric Ranges in American homes 
has more than fripled during the past 
9 years .. . more than twelve million 
are in use—many of them in the homes 
of your students. Therefore, students 
want to learn the use of this range that 
offers clean cooking as well as ease of 
operation—and a cool kitchen, too. To 
teach them, you need modern Electric 
Ranges in your school’s home econom- 
ics laboratory. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS.6-55 

New York 17, N. ¥ 


Please send me, absolutely PREE, copy of “THE 
MODERN HOME ECONOMICS DEPART- 
MENT.” 


We have (total number) students in our home 


economics classes. 


Information on how to provide your 
school with modern, automatic Electric 
Ranges may be easily obtained from 
your electric light and power company 
or electric appliance dealer, 


FLOOR PLAN BOOKLET 


This booklet can help you, whether you're in- 
stalling new ranges, remodeling the school's 
home economics laboratory, or planning a new 
school building. lt serves to crystallize your 
thinking on what your own laboratory should 
include, provides ideas on layout and arrange- 
ment based on what has been done in other 
schools. Mail the coupon for your FREE copy! 


Your name 


Name of school 


Street & No 


City, Zone 





Roving Kyotter 


Sophomores Reach Their Own Conclusions About Comics, Television ¢ 


Society Students Paint Their School 


Honor 


Sixth Graders in Holland Study Chess 





WHEN SOPHOMORES in the high 
school at Danville, Ark., began their 
Reading for study, one 
tenth grader announced defiantly, “I 
can't see anything wrong with comics 
I've been readin’ ‘em all my life, and 
they haven't hurt me none.” 

That month the P.T.A. program 
just happened to be “Comics, Tele- 
vision and Your Children.” The sopho- 
mores said they would be happy to 
take charge of the program 

Comic books were brought, read 
and appraised in class 


Pleasure” 


They were 
compared for quality of vocabulary, 
plot and value of information, One 
student looked for timely magazine 
articles on the newspapers 
were searched for pertinent materials; 
relatives in other cities sent 
from their newspapers. At night boys 
and girls watched television programs 
critically so that the next day they 
could review the programs in class. 

The sophomores decided to present 
their program through a panel dis- 
cussion in the library. They made sev- 
eral posters. One had pages from 
comic books stapled on a flaming red 
background; a glaring white slogan 
said: “Your children read these.” On 
the opposite wall another poster 
showed a window with book jacket 
shutters; on this poster was written: 
“Good books are the windows of the 
mind. Have you looked out lately?” 
Directly in front of the speaker's 
stand was a large replica of the comics 
code stamp 

That afternoon the library was a 
bit crowded. Some mothers whose 
children were on the program ap- 
peared at a P.T.A. meeting for the 
first time, Nine students presented the 
program 
began, findings of the Gesell Institute 
and Today's Health about 
the new comics code 

Their teacher, Katherine Keathley, 
that from the beginning the 
sophomores planned and carried out 
the study and program with enthusi 
The conclusions they presented 


comics; 


articles 


They discussed how comics 


comics, 


says 


asm 


12 


were those of the group. She thinks 
the boys and girls learned to read with 
more discrimination, to look upon 
comics with distrust, to realize that 
they can influence TV producers to 
plan better programs 


THE DOWNSTAIRS CLASSROOMS, 
study halls, cloakroom and halls of 
Warren High School, Warren, Ark., 
were given a new coat of paint, thanks 
to the efforts of the school’s National 
Honor Society. 

Sponsor Marion Hickingbottom re- 
ported to the society an experiment 
made by the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Institute for Cooperative Research. 
This study indicated that room colors, 
if properly planned, have a favorable 
effect upon the work habits of stu- 
dents. Society members decided to un- 
dertake a paint job to try out the effect 
of colors in their own school, The 
school district was willing to buy the 
paint if the students would apply it. 


A paint store manager in Little 
Rock surveyed the high schools and 
recommended colors for walls and ceil- 
ings. Then the project began. Honor 
society members, dressed in paint spat- 
tered jeans and shirts, took turns paint- 
ing on Wednesday nights and 
Saturdays. Each member was expected 
to work at least once a week; life was 
made rather uncomfortable for those 
who did not do their share. 

The painting was supervised by Mr. 
Hickingbottom, who had once worked 
as an interior decorator for his father, 
a contractor, and by John Wayne Gib- 
son, N.H.S. president. In the class- 
rooms three walls were painted one 
color and the fourth wall a contrasting 
color. All ceilings were painted white. 

It took five months for the students 
to complete the project. They spent 
2200 working hours on the job, an 
average of 75 hours per person for the 
29 who took part. The school paid 
only $369.77, the cost of the paint. 


United Press Photo 


This “chessboard jungle” is a sixth grade class being conducted in Arn- 
heim, Holland, by Psychologist C. J. H. Schepel, who uses a chessboard 
instead of the traditional blackboard to put his points across. The classes 
are now being conducted experimentally; if the project is a success, 
chess will become a regular primary school subject in The Netherlands. 
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New - 
REVOLUTIONARY SlatoStee!l CHALKBOARD 


Perfect writing surface 
without 
glare or reflection 


Uses regular chalk 


Erases clean. 
Renewed with a 
damp cloth 


Can “‘double’’ as a 
bulletin board 


Fire resistant 
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Here’s a revolutionary new kind of chalkboard. 


Tougher than porcelain — rugged as steel can 


ae aaa Dhae make it. 


SlatoSteel also brings the added advantages of 
“touch and feel” learning to the classroom when 
used with magnetized letters and figures. The mag- 
netic feature also facilitates posting, as on a bul- 
letin board, Check the other advantages below and 
you'll see why SlatoSteel, in every way, is a su- 
perior chalk-board. 


@ SMOOTHER WRITING, Chemically prepared silicate 
coating on substantial steel means a chalkboard that's 
easy to write on, easy to clean. 


EASIER TO SEE. The Litegreen color is permanent with 
a reflectance factor controlled to not over 20%. Writing 
shows up clearly, erases easily. 


MORE DURABLE. SlatoSteel has a patented “Porcenell” 
coating that produces a velvety, flint-hard surface. A spe- 
cial adhesive provides an absolute bond between the 
steel and the 4 inch Presdwood backing sheet. 


LESS EXPENSIVE. Because “Porcenell” requires only a 
22 gauge steel base, it weighs only 244 lbs, per square 
foot. You save on transportation as well as installation 


costs. 


EASY TO INSTALL. SlatoSteel saves money on installa- 
tion for it needs no expensive special grounds or wall con- 
struction. It can be sawed and drilled on the job, so can 
be put up by a workman with ordinary tools. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF how SlatoSteel will meet 
your needs best. Write for a testing sample and 
complete details. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY °* Manufacturers 


1900 N. NARRAGANSETT ° CHICAGO 39, Ill 








Compare 


This mechanical system 
employs corridor trenches, 
full length mains, and 
individual runouts 


4, will pay you to study the comparisons 
on these two pages to see how this latest Nesbitt 
development is particularly designed to meet to- 
day’s thermal comfort needs and to give you more 
for the school-building dollar. 

For forced hot water, Nesbitt Syncretizer heat- 
ing and ventilating units with Wind-o-line radia- 
tion may be installed in series-loop circuits, in 
which the copper tubing of the Wind-o-line system 
serves as the only required supply and return pip- 
ing for multiple-classroom groupings or for en- 
tire wings of the building. 


this conventional 
system with the 


This Latest Advance... 


COSTS REDUCED Savings in equipment: Smaller pipes ' 
and pumps are required because the Nesbitt System is de- 
signed to provide the needed heating capacity with water 
quantities of from one-half to one-third those required in con- 
ventional systems. Saves on both first cost and operating cost. 
Savings in construction; Wind-o-line supplies Syncretizers, 
eliminating costly pipe trenches, mains, runouts, and pipe 
covering in much of the building. Other piping is simplified. 
Savings in installation: Mains and piping are smaller, shorter, 
simpler. Packaged piping within the Syncretizer unit venti- 
lator materially reduces installation labor at the site. 











Nesbitt Series Hot Water 
WIND-O-LINE SYSTEM 


This Nesbitt System 
uses the Wind-o-line tubing 
as supply and return mains 

for a series of rooms 








REDUCES mechanical system costs... 
INCREASES. comfort and protection 


COMFORT INCREASED Variable water temperature con- 
trol: Relating the available heat directly to outdoor temper- @ 
atures improves individual room control by the Syncretizer. 


Improved cold surface protection; Because system water tem- 

perature increases as outside temperature falls, Wind-o-line 

protection against cold window downdraft and bodily heat HEATING AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 
loss is continuously related to actual needs. Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Off-time temperature maintenance: Without other investment Sold also by American Blower Corporation 

in equipment, this system maintains safe basic building tem- 

peratures during overnight, holiday and week-end shutdowns. WRITE TODAY FOR NESBITT PUBLICATION 104 








Why is the fireman 
always poking 
at the fire today? 








We have a new lot of coal and it clinkers badly. 
He’s digging the clinkers out and covering up holes 
in the fuelbed. 


Don’t holes in the 
fuelbed make clinkers? 





They sure do! And the air required for combus- 
tion goes through these holes and we can’t keep 
the steam pressure up. 


Why did we buy 
such coal? 





Well, it was a few cents cheaper and we didn’t 
consider the analyses so nobody realized it had 
such a low clinkering temperature. 


So we save pennies on the 
coal and blow dollars 
up the chimney! 





Yes sir! That’s about the size of it. But just as soon as 
this lot is used up, we’re going back to the old coal. That 
was specified for us by the Chesapeake and Ohio Fuel 
Service Engineers to give us the lowest steam cost with our 
type of stoker and boiler. We should have stuck with the 
coal they recommended — it never gave us a bit of trouble. 


than the cost per ton. For facts and fig- 


mice printed Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


ures to solve your particular fuel re- 

quirements, write to: R. C. Riedinger, / 

General Cool Traffic Manager, Cheso- RLD’S LARGEST CARRIER | ‘) OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
peoke & Ohio Railway Company, Ter- WOmd’s . < a "Df 

minal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. : 
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Spilled food 
wont stain 
these floors! 





With flooring made of BAKELITE 
Brand Vinyl Resins, soil can accumu- 
late on top of the surface only. Thus, 
it’s easily cleaned off without hard 
scrubbing. The bright beauty of the 
flooring is kept brighter this way for 
many years longer. 

It will pay you to specify flooring 
made of Bake.ite Vinyl Resins for 
kitchens, work rooms, corridors . . . i 
fact for any room where it is impor- 
tant to have continued good looks 
with low maintenance and long years 
of service. 





Vinyl Resins 


Photos of “Gold Seal” floors and walls courtesy 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [q@™ 30 East 42nd Street, New York iT. NF 


The term Bakevire and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





Send for this 


booklet 


chool lighting today has a vital 
bearing on all the tomorrows 
of America! Actually, it is an 


investment in future citizens! 


Realizing this, members of School 
Boards, PTA groups, School Admin- 
istrators and Architects are taking 
every precaution to benefit and con 
serve the sight of today's pupils. It is 


their most priceless asset 
The School Lighting Division of 


Day-Brite has prepared a special 
quick-reference booklet of definite 


value to everyone interested in the 
proper illumination of our schools— 
whether it involves original lighting 
or relighting. It clearly illustrates 
why more schools install Day-Brite 
LUVEX® Fluorescent Fixtures than 


any other make! 


Send for your copy of this inform- 
ative booklet—it answers all your 
school lighting problems, providing 
Quantity and Quality with Economy. 
Or—call your Day-Brite School-light- 


ing Representative. 


answers 
SCHOOL LIGHTING 


problems 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE 


f+ tghling W/AILE) 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., 
St. Louis 7, Missouri. In Canada: Amalgam- 
ated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 





The mode a 
Nesbitt Syncretizer rn way 


with Wind-o-line 
Radiation 


to comfort-condition 


classrooms and eliminate 


cold downdratts 


seeks, : Beautifully styled and func- 
RSA ial ia ; - _ tional, the Nesbitt Syncretizer 
with Wind-o-line Radiation is 
the perfect combination for 
classroom comfort conditioning. 


The Syncretizer (attractive heat- 
ing-ventilating unit) provides 
ideal temperatures throughout 
a classroom . . . supplies the 
right amount of heat blended 
with the right amount of fresh 
outside air. Extending from both 
sides of the Syncretizer for the 
full length of the window area, 
the Wind-o-line units radiate an 
extra blanket of heat to shield 
7S. bs , occupants from cold window 


Bach, 


—o ¢ ie “oe 


New Standard 
in classroom heating 


downdrafts. 


The Nesbitt system handles the 

problems of heating and down- “et 

drafts separately. There's never any ; ra A Nesbitt “package” 

overheating or fuel waste. You'll | ? consists of a unit ven- 

find that this, and other Nesbitt ) on gi Me 

features, bring a new standard to a in beautiful open or 

classroom heating . . . a standard closéd storage cabi- 
nets or attractive 

that’s hard to match for beauty, grilled casings. 


efficiency and economy. 


. AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
Other American Blower CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


pro du cts for S C h 0 0 | S Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 

@ Heating and Ventilating Units a 

© Quiet, low-cost Unit Heaters Hf AMERICAN (@) BLOWER 
@ Attractive Ventilating Fans “ 

© Efficient Utility Sets Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STAMDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER » CHURCH SEATS & WALL 
For complete information and prices, TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS EXCHANGERS + SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
call your American Blower representa- 

tive, or write us direct. 
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Elm Hill School remodels and expands 


using Westinghouse LC luminaires... 


i 
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Elm Hill School officials recognized the need for mod- 
ern lighting in their remodeling and expansion pro- 
gram. To answer this need—Westinghouse LC lumi- 
naires were selected as standard units because they 
enhance the fresh appearance of the new wing, and 
add modern styling to the existing classrooms. In 
addition, these new LC luminaires, with plastic side 
panels, provide comfortable glare-free illumination so 
important to advanced teaching techniques. 

Once again Westinghouse LC luminaires prove their 
flexibility in new classrooms and old. If you are plan- 
ning a modernization or expansion program, write for 
the Westinghouse ABC plan for school lighting. 

When you make your selection, let your architect 
know your preference for Westinghouse school light- 
ing fixtures. More information? See your local 
Westinghouse distributor or write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Lighting Division, Edgewater 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. J-04377 


ct 
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Westinghouse 





Alcoa Building, (left), Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Architects: Harrison & Abramovitz 

Associate Architects: Mitchell & Ritchey 
Altenhof & Bown 

General Contractor: George A. Fuller Company 


Date of Adiake Window order: January 25, 1951 


North Central Home Office 

Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Architects and Engineers: Magney, Tusler & Setter 

General Contractor: C. F. Haglin & Son's Co. 


Date of Adiake Window order: October 19, 1953 


Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Chicago, Iilinois 

Architects: Naess & Murphy 

General Contractor: George A. Fuller Company 


Date of Adiake Window order: November 12, 1953 


Shelby County Hospital, Shelbyville, Kentucky 
Architects: Nevin & Morgan 

General Contractor: Otho Tapp 

Date of Adiake Window order: June 24, 1952 


City County Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Architects : Harley, Ellington & Day 

General Contractor: Bryant & Detwiler 

Date of Adiake Window order: January 12, 1953 


Freeport Motor Casualty Company, Freeport, Ill. 
Engineers and Contractors: The Austin Company 


Date of Adiake Window order: June 2, 1952 


East Unit, Baptist Memorial Hospital, 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Architects : Office of Walk C. Jones, Jr. 
Consulting Architects: Samuel Hannaford & Sons 
General Contractor : Harmon Construction Company 


Date of Adiake Window order: June 23, 1953 


Rockford Memorial Hospital, (right), Rockford, Il. 
Architects: Hubbard & Hyland 

Perkins & Will 
General Contractor : Security Building Company 


Date of Adiake Window order: December 26, 1951 
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reversible windows ? 


Anyone can claim to—but ADLAKE can show installations sold as early as these! 


Originated aluminum 


There’s a lot of talk these days about companies undergo extensive testing before they were offered 
“developing”? aluminum reversible windows—and for sale, so the windows were designed and devel- 
we’re rather flattered. For we like to think the sud- oped several years before the first order was placed. 
den rash of “‘new’’ windows proves that a lot of | We believe Adlake was first with aluminum revers- 
people looked at the Adlake Aluminum Reversible ible windows, and until we see some installations 
Windows (that we sold ’way back in January, 1951) that were sold earlier, we'll keep right on thinking so! 


and liked what they saw. 


Take a look yourself—at the outstanding buildings 

listed here. They’re all equipped with Adlake Alu- 

minum Reversible Windows. (And just to keep the THE Adams & Westlake COMPANY 
records all straight, we’ve put in the dates when the : . 
orders were placed with Adlake for the windows. ) 


Established 1857 © ELKHART, INDIANA G D th 
JO year 


As with all Adlake products, these windows had to New York ¢ Chicago “gp hie ey 


and building industries _ 4 4 
y- 
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Onty Magic Chef otters you the advantages of 


Boautitul Durable, Lacy to Clean 


\ 
BAKING 
AND 
aiey Saal, fe 


OVENS 


Clad in sturdy 
stainless steel, the 
gleaming, glass 
smooth fronts of 
these handsome new 
Magic Chef ovens 
are combined 

with economical 
black japanned tops 
and sides to give 
long life and 
beauty at 














@ RED WHEEL 
REGULATOR 


© SPACE’ SAVING 
MODERN DESIGN 


@ FAMOUS 
“MAGIC-LITE” 
AUTOMATIC 
LIGHTING 


@ HANDY RECESSED 
CONTROL PANEL 


@ UNITS STACK 
EASILY WITHOUT 
FITTINGS 








r} 
¢ 60 @ STURDY, TAPERED 
7 NY nich BOX-TYPE LEGS 
© CONVENIENT 
CRUMB TRAY 


Magic Chef 


SUPER DUTY 


BAKING AND ROASTING OVENS 


r-dutv combi 


Magic Chef” 
Magic Chef, inc., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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Poll serves "erm right... .Mo {asia 


&, 


F cop rAStes BETTER when it is served better. <= 11 
In institutions of all types — wherever food is served — 1 i 


Bolta's laminated color trays add appetite-appeal. 
s ) ny 


Available in 36 color-and-pattern combinations, Bolta's ~ | al 
exclusive laminated color trays are built to give several extra /) 4 SS 
LO ug 


years of service. Bolta trays will not warp, split or stain — 





they're impervious to cigarettes, acids or juices. 
For finer service every day, serve it on a Boltatray. HOSPITALS 
BOLTA PRODUCTS, Lawrence, Mass., A Division of 
The General Tire and Rubber Co. 


PLASTICS 


Tre General Tire 
& @uever Company 


TRAYS 


. add appeal to every meal! RESTAURANTS 
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FIRST CHOICE FOR 


AINTING CLASSROOMS 


The proper study o @ypom decoration is the child! Because 
Luminall leads the entif® paint industry in whole - child 
research, our products and recommendations are first 
choice among educators and health experts. 


“HOW TO DECORATE CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOMS” 


Write for a free copy of the new, easy-to-use Work 
Chart edition. Dept. NS, Luminall Paints, 
3617 South May Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


LUMINALL PAINTS Chicago 9 ’ Newark 5 . Los Angeles 1 . Dallas 7 
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If there’s Du Pont Ludox in your wax 


Glistening floors can still be safe floors—if the floor wax contains 
‘“‘Ludox”’ colloidal silica, Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient. 

Tiny, transparent particles of ““Ludox”’ impart a unique “‘snub- 
bing”’ action to the wax film—retard the shifting of wax particles 
under foot pressure. The result—added traction and added safety 
underfoot! 

Try a wax containing ‘“Ludox.” You'll see how safe beautiful 
floors can be. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. In Canada: Du Pont Company of 
Canada Limited, Box 660, Montreal. 








Ask your 
maintenance man or 
janitor supply house 
for one of the many 

fine waxes on the market 


containing Ludox." 





QUPOND For safety underfoot, specify floor wax made with 
LUDOX 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING Colloidal Silica 


++» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Turns your wasted fuel into 


Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP System ai 

Eliminates Overheated Classrooms; 
Substitutes Controlled Cooling for 
Costly Open Window Ventilation 








LOSE the windows and cut your heating costs! It’s just 

that simple—with the installation of Herman Nelson 
DRAFT|STOP. And, in addition to the dollars saved, you elim- 
inate the end product of the overheated classroom—logy, list- 
less students, 


Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP achieves these results because 
it “puts first things first” —makes COOLING the prime function 
during the hours of classroom occupancy. As your “extra heating 
plants” —students, lights and sun—go to work, this system auto- 
matically introduces outdoor air in sufficient quantities to keep 
classrooms at comfort level. Herman Nelson's thrift even extends 
to its method of draft elimination which requires no heat— there- 
by saving more fuel dollars and simplifying the cooling problem. 

















Yes, if you count the cost, you'll close the windows—and let 
Herman Nelson provide double dividends in the form of cash 
savings and true classroom comfort. For complete information, 
see our catalog in Sweet's Architectural File, or mail coupon on 
adjoining page. 


Cul $10? 
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a 
Provides 
COOLING, HEATING 
VENTILATION, ODOR CONTROL 
DRAFT ELIMINATION 


All at minimum cost 
’ 
f 


hey ; 
UNIT tah Es 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


a ia Mak SYSTEM OF 
i a CLASSROOM COOLING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
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CALIFORNIA, An outstanding school in a perfect setting. New San Lorenzo Valley 
High School, Felton, Colif., features Hermon Nelson Unit Ventilators for day-long class- 
room comfort. District Superintendent: Dr. Eugene Haskell; Architect: John Lyon Reid 
& Partners; Engineer: Boyha, Weir & Finato; Mechanical Contractor: Atwood & Sons. 








cool savings! 






SCHOOL PRODUCTS 






KEEPS WOODWORKING 
SHOP SPIC AND SPAN 


Type D ROTO-CLONE collects 
chips and sawdust from wood- 
working equipment at St. Ber 
nard High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, The unit is self-contained 
and requires little tloor space. 



























BALANCES HEAT 
AND BUDGETS 


c 
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sutomatically controlled 













MICHIGAN. Installation of Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators at 







hah vacuum steam heatine 
} } 















the Ralph J, Bunche School, Ecorse, Mich., features unique system which through single 
DRAFT|STOP Wall which, in addition to eliminating window dial control, balances heat 
downdrafts, serves as an economical wall finish. Note how filler supply aga P y peer loss 

if many s&s 00 spaces, 





section fits around pilaster—another example of Herman Nelson 
flexibility. Superintendent of Schools: Ralph E. Brant; Archi- 
tect: Bennett & Straight; Engineer: Benjamin Schulz & Asso- 
ciates; Mechanical Contractor: Standard Plumbing & Heating. 

















ILLINOIS. Perfect ‘teaching temperature” assured Grant School, 
Decatur, Ill., by Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators. Superintendent of 
Schools: Lester Grant; Architect and Engineer: Harris, Spangler, 
Beall & Salogga; Mechanical Contractor: S$. E. McDaniel & Co., Inc. 









COMFORT WITHOUT 
CONFUSION IN THE 
AUDIO-VISUAL CLASSROOM 


Herman Nelson Light] 

Stop accessory permits pid 
operation of unit venti 4 
lator in darkened class . 
room prevents dis 
charge air from billow 

ing curtains and causing 
distracting light streaks. 










American Air Filter Co., Ine, 
Dept. NS-6 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 








I would appreciate receiving literature 






describing the following products — 






; 


C) Classroom Unit Ventilators 







{] Ilinois Selectotherm 






([) Light|Stop Curtain Accessory 


C] Dust Control for Woodworking Shops 









Name 






Address 


City State 





ST. PHILIP THE APOSTLE 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL, 
Clifton, N. J. 
Architect: Arthur Rigolo 
Acoustical Contractor: Hannam & Schede, Inc. 
Acoustical Material: 
Armstrong Cushiontone Full Random 


Pig Mes 


This ceiling sound conditions large areas at low cost 


Even budget-priced schools can be sound condi- 
tioned economically without sacrificing either 
efficiency or beauty. At St. Philip the Apostle 
Church and School in Clifton, New Jersey, ex- 
tensive areas were quieted at surprisingly low 
cost with sound-absorbing ceilings of Armstrong 
Cushiontone in the handsome Full Random 
pattern, 

Low installed cost—Quickly applied by conven- 
tional nailing, cementing, or suspension methods, 
Cushiontone usually costs little more to install in 
new construction than an ordinary plaster ceiling. 
It's economical for remodeling, as well. 
Effective sound conditioning—A perforated 
wood fiber material, Cushiontone has high sound- 
absorption qualities. Hundreds of cleanly drilled 
perforations trap distracting noises before they 
can build up to disturbing levels. 

Modern ceiling beauty—Cushiontone’s Full 
Random pattern of vari-sized holes is non-direc 
* Trade-Mark 


tional, avoiding the more mechanical appearance 
of straight-line perforations. Extra-narrow bevels 
minimize the tile effect, adding smart beauty to 
any room, 

Economical upkeep—The two-coat, white paint 
finish can be washed or repainted as often as de- 
sired without impairing acoustical efficiency. 

Get full information on Cushiontone and the 
entire line of Armstrong sound-conditioning ma- 
terials from your Armstrong Acoustical Contrac- 
tor. For the free 1955 edition of “Armstrong 
Acoustical “Materials,” write Armstrong Cork 
Company, 4206 Wabank Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


(Armstrong 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


® 


Cushiontone™ * Travertone* * Minatone 
Arrestone® © Corkoustic® * Perforated Asbestos Board 
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From the up-front vantage point, plus the systematic arrange- 
ment of wide-range mirrors, the driver has complete vision 
all around—in front, to the rear (inside as well as outside), 
and on both sides of the bus. The Oneida Monobilt design 
permits the driver directly to see persons very close to the 
bus in front. One mirror allows him to see even smallest chil- 
dren at the front or side. A special “Safety Port’ window on 
the right side adds to the complete circle of his vision. 


The Oneida Monobilt Coach may be powered by the Reo, White, 
or International engine. 
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The first factor in safe transportation is seeing. 


Only the Oneida Monobilt Safety Coach with 


forward control provides complete all around 


vision for the driver. He sits close enough and 
high enough to afford him an unobstructed 
view through the extra large windshield. This 
exclusive Oneida Safety-View design is par- 
ticularly helpful when the bus approaches 
highway or railroad crossings, or is maneu- 


vered in heavy city traffic. 


WRITE TODAY! 


For free brochure giving pictured detoils of 
the Oneida Monobilt Coach, It will help 
you solve your school bus problems. 





IN DALLAS, 
THEY ALL COOK WITH 


“Gas is my dependable partner in 
the restaurant business. | wouldn’t 
change to any other cooking fuel,” 
says Carl W. Brown, owner of 
Brownie’s Restaurant in Dallas. 
“Modern Gas equipment produces 
quality food at minimum cost and 
results in greater profits. Further- 
: eam =omore, Gas... with its wide range of 
available temperatures .. . provides greater flexibility and 
is fast and clean. Gas is the modern cooking fuel.” 
Restaurants, hotels, clubs, cafeterias, schools, hospitals, 
and every other type of dining place from coast to coast 
find Gas the key to efficient cooking. It brings out the 
goodness and appetizing appearance of food. It’s the most 
economical approach to good commercial cooking. 
Wherever food is finest, it’s cooked with Gas. Your Gas 
Company Representative will be glad to discuss the econ- 
omies and results Modern Gas Equipment can provide. 
American Gas Association. 


RESTAURANTS 


Arthur’s Restaurant 
Bamboo Room, 

‘Tower Hotel 
Basil's Restaurant 
Beck's Fried Chicken 
Belmont Restaurant 
Brass Rail Restaurant 
Brockles Restaurant 
Bryan's Smoke House 
Brownie’s Restaurant 
Casa Linda Restaurant 
Chantly’s Sea Food 
Chicken Shack 
Dobbs House Air Port 

Restaurant 
Dolly Madison Tea Room 
Eatwell Restaurant 
El Chico Restaurant (4 
El Fenix Restaurant (2) 
Emmett's Restaurant 
Golden Pheasant 
Heard's Restaurant 
Italian Village Restaurant 
day's Marine Grill 


Jumbo Restaurant (2) 

Loma Alto Restaurant 

Lou Ann's 

Lucas’ B & B Restaurant 

Maurice's Restaurant 

Mexico City Cafe 

Old Warsaw Restaurant 

Oriental Restaurant 

Parrino Spaghetti 
Restaurant 

Pig 'n Whistle Restaurant 

Pulley Bone Restaurant 

Royal Grill 

Sammy's Restaurant (5) 

Semos Restaurant 

Shanghai Restaurant 

Sivil’s Drive In 

Smorgasbord 

Strattin’s Restaurant 

Torch 

Town & Country 
Restaurant 

Webb Waffle Shop (4) 


CAFETERIAS 


Dunton’s Cafeterias (4 
Highland Park Cafeteria 
Luby’s Cafeteria (7) 


Wyatt's Deluxe 
Cafeterias (8) 
Fidelity Union Cafeteria 


HOTELS 


Adolphus Hotel 
Dallas Hotel 
Stoneleigh Hotel 
Hotel Travis 
Baker Hotel 


Dallas Athletic Club 

Engineers Club 

Lakewood Country Club 

Oak Cliff Country Club 

River Valley Country Club 

Cipango Club 

Dallas Petroleum Club 

Dallas Athletic Golf & 
Country Club 


Melrose Hotel 

White Plaza Hotel 

Statler Hotel 

(Under Construction 
will be Gas) 


JBS 


Down Town Club 
Dallas Country Club 
Northwood Country Club 
Preston Hollow Country 
Club 
Spring Valley Athletic 
ub 


Columbian Club 
Greater Dallas Club 


SCHOOLS 


Southern Methodist 
University 
Ursuline Academy 


All Publie Schools, which 
includes Park City 
Schools 


HOSPITALS 


Dallas Methodist Hospital 
Baylor Hospital 
Saint Paul Hospital 


City-County Hospital 
Medical Arts Hospital 
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INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


Head Chef, William Q. 
Harper, says: “We serve 
5,000 meals a day. | par- 
ticularly like the quick heat 
and efficient performance of 
the Garland range and gas 
combination.” 


GC O Equipped with 
REAT 
Names @ GARLAND 


THE GREATEST NAME IN COMMERCIAL COOKING 


Garland sales always top the rest! For more than 50 years Garland 
commercial equipment sales have led the field simply because Garland 
has always given the best of everything. Handsome, clean lines—so 
easy to keep clean .. . durable, built-to-last-a-lifetime design . . . speedy 
and economical day-in, day-out performance . .. unmatched flexibility 
and capacity. Regardless of the size of the cooking operation, Garland 
does it best! That’s why Garland is used in more leading restaurants, 
hotels, clubs, schools and institutions than any other make. Get the 
Garland story from your food service equipment dealer. 





The battery formation illustrated 
includes: Spectro-Heat Hot Top; 
Open Top; Unitherm Fry Top; Deep 
Fat Fryer; and Side Fired Broiler, 
Units available in standard black- 
Japan or Stainless Steel finishes. 





bh ee 


Heavy Duty Ranges e Restaurant Ranges e Broiler-Roasters 
Deep Fat Fryers e Broiler-Griddies « Roasting Ovens « Griddles PR 
Counter Griddles « Dinette Ranges pat iu ald 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
IN CANADA: GARLAND-BLODGETT LTD,—1272 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 
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Now! ... one perfect answer to almost 





every floor problem . 


. . on, above or below grade 


GOLD SEAL VINYLBEST TILE 


Goes anywhere! The closest thing to all-purpose tile, 
Vinylbest goes on, above or below grade . . . over concrete 


or wood ., . with or without radiant heat. 


Moisture-resistant! Vinylbest tile is as damp-proof as 
asphalt tile . . . as well as flexible, resilient, comfortable, 
grease-resistant, beautiful and long-wearing! 

Grease-resistant! Vinylbest tile has the acid-and-alkali- 
resistance of true vinyl . . . is actually more grease-resistant 
than so-called “grease-proof” tile. That’s why it’s a perfect 
flooring for restaurants, kitchens, cafeterias. 


For home or business... 
you get the finest choice of allin... 


RANCHTILE® LINOLEUM « LINOLEUM, VINYL, VINYLBEST, 
+ CONGOWALL® ENAMEL-SURFACE WALL COV 


INLAID LINOLEUM . 
RUBBER, CORK AND ASPHALT TILES 
ERINGS « VINYLFLOR . VINYLTOP 


32 


Economical! Vinylbest tile has the important, cost-cutting 
features of linoleum tile: ease of maintenance, long wear! 
Color-rich! Vinylbest has the luxurious, clear, true color 
characteristics of rubber tile . . . plus an exclusive foam 
marbleization. 


Specifications: Install on, above or below grade . . . over 
concrete or wood . . . with or without radiant heat. 9” x 9” 
tiles. 14 patterns in 1/16” gauge. 13 patterns in 4s” gauge. 


For complete information write: 
Architects’ Service Dept. 
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\ FLOORS AND WALLS 
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The Revolution 
in 





School Furniture 


BRUNSWICK 


Here is a new con- 
cept in school furni- 
ture that is already 
bringing a new way 
of life to students 
in more than 2,000 
schools. From kin- 
dergarten through 
college, students welcome the flexible, friendly, 
modern design of Brunswick in the classroom. 
Chairs (A) are the kind that outlast children. 
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turns classrooms . 


Really comfortable and versatile too! Basic four- 
in-one chair becomes armchair, tablet armchair 
or chair desk with easy-to-put-on attachments. 

Tables (B) are round, half-round, rectangular or 
trapezoidal. In five sizes they combine in an end- 
less variety to suit any activity. Desks group too, 
providing large work areas. 

Chairs and desks stack out of the way (C) to 
save valuable space. Tables nest (D). 

Cabinets (E) are as flexible as the changing needs 
of the classroom. With or without sliding panel 
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doors, wheels, interior dividers, Brunswick cabinets 
function as storage units, room dividers, extra work 
surfaces. They are so colorful, so practical, folks 
who see them want them for their homes, too. 
Flexible Brunswick furniture will be just as prac- 
tical and functional in twenty years as it is today. ‘ 
Doesn’t a wise investment like this fit the school B 4 ‘ 
plans in your community? Send for free folder. ' 


\ \ 
Address: School Equipment Division, The Bruns- EIGHT DIFFERENT SIZES! 
e e a . This full range of sizes means , & 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, 623 South ecuseitel’ biaies constenlll _Rrupawih 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. suit students of all ages. 








Why Brunswick takes 


to tell the public some 





TIME 











facts about school furniture 


Today, advanced teaching methods 
and physical plants of functional de- 
sign have won popular approval. This 
important two-thirds of our educa- 
tional system needs no selling. 

Concerning the other third—school 
furniture—the issue is not always so 
clearly cut. 

It is for this reason that Brunswick 
has published the preceeding two full 
color pages in TIME. 

Reaching, as it does, nearly two mil- 
lion leaders in American thought and 
action, this message informs the public 
of the many-fold advantages (and 
long term economy) of the kind of 


school furniture that today’s and to- 


morrow’s educational systems demand 
. .. Brunswick School Furniture. 

The correlated beauty and func- 
tional styling of Brunswick chairs, 
desks, tables and cabinets are impor- 
tant news to the readers of TIME. 

Here is furniture that enables 
American children to derive full bene- 
fit from modern teaching techniques 
and is sure to be as functional twenty 
years from now as it is today. 

From both an economic and an es- 
thetic point of view, this is as sound a 
basis for an investment in school fur- 
niture as you could hope to find. Your 
Brunswick representative will be glad 


to give you the facts. 


Disiquad te wait the thallowee 4, chaage 





GP ST. PATRICK HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


Architects; Belli & Belli @ Engineers: W-B Engineering Co. @ Contractors: W. T. Mahoney & Sons, Inc.; Pig. L. J, Keefe Co, 
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Quadrangle with reflecting pool. — = 
Faculty building left facing south | | nee 
has blue porcelain enamel panels, t if lI | i i \\ im | 
clear glass and blue green fibre it jin jw) TT ae 
glass drapes. Chapel, in center, J ‘ | 
with plastic sky domes is connected a + tom fy aap 
by stained glass cloister to school Se ‘ H!| 
building right. North exposure of 3 oe. | patnie | 
the school has clear glass and gold 
colored fibre glass drapes. Popper | 

Dramatic 70 ft. high cross at main Heh scuoet 
entrance is stain- 3 
less steel. Drapes 
behind clear glass 
windows are blue 
green fibre glass. 
Yellow terra cotta 
panels have reli- 


gious insignia in 

black, Colors thru- ' [u 

out the buildings ; : OWER Automatic 

including th 4 

eee , q Temperature Control 


are attractive, 





Is Used Throughout this Colorful Modern Schoo! 
for the Heating and Ventilating System, Hot Water Generator and Shower Baths 


Utmost Fuel Economy, Thermal Comfort and Convenience are as- 
sured here with a Powers Control System. Users often report 25 to 
50 years of reliable service with a minimum of repairs. 


For more than 60 years the name POWERS has stood for quality 
Ormnarhen tyne pres aw Rerecctat temperature control, proper installation and SERVICE if required. 


Ne Danger of Sealding Showers, Water Econ- Next time a problem of temperature or humidity control arises call 
pedi amar POWERS. No other single firm makes a better line of thermostatic 
/ controls for heating, air conditioning, hot water generators and all 

types of shower baths. 





‘THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILL. © Office in Chief Cities in the U.B.A,, Canada and Mexico 


Het water generator alee fe Powers Controlled, Over 60 years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 


(c29) 





Stuffy 
classrooms 
dull 
alertness 
and cut 
‘‘take home”’ 


learning 


stuffy room is certainly no place to absorb real “take home” learn- 
A ing. That's why it’s so essential to have proper temperature and 
ventilation control in your classrooms. 

Student reactions will vary widely — depending on the time of day, the 
type of class, and the method of instruction. Naturally, alert students 
take home more learning. 

The new Honeywell Schoolmaster Temperature Control System is 
a highly productive unit in modern schools today because it assures 
the proper conditions for classroom afertness. 

This Schoolmaster System includes a newly developed school ther- 
mostat for each classroom, plus an indicator panel for the principal's 
office which gives a finger tip report on all room temperatures. 

With it, you can accurately coordinate level temperatures, proper 
humidity and ventilation to create ideal conditions for brighter classes, 
and better learning. 

The Schoolmaster is an exclusive Honeywell feature. \t's designed for any 
school, whether it’s a new or older building. No major building alter- 
ations are necessary, as the wiring is simple. 

For complete information, call your local Honeywell office, or write 
to Honeywell, Dept. NS-6-34, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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New Honeywell Schoolmaster System makes temperature 


and ventilation control a “productive” item 


A thermostat in each room makes temperature and venti- 
lation control a part of teaching. The Honeywell indi- 
vidual classroom thermostat is custom designed for the 
instructor so that room temperature and ventilation 
can be matched to class activities. 


An indicator panel gives the principal a 
finger tip report. The panel shown here 
is for the principal's office and is 
wired to a special sensing element in 
the thermostat for each room, The 
principal can have a push-button tem- 
perature reading for any classroom. 





Special sensing elements provide added 
fire safety. You have a constant fire 
sentry in the Honeywell Schoolmaster 
System, in addition to your regular 
fire protection system. You have fire 
sensing elements in each room, and 
in closets and store rooms, if you 
wish. These elements are wired to the 
principal's panel to help detect fires. 


Honeywell 
School Temperature Controls 


112 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION H 
WONEYWELL 
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SOMETIMES Safety 
CAN BE MEASURED IN SECONDS- 


Make sure your school buses 
can stop in time ! 


Insist on Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes — 
the most dependable, most powerful brakes made 


WHY AIR BRAKES? The answer, of course, 
can be stated in one word—safety. Look 
at it this way. The greatest assurance of 
safety in school bus operation is a braking 
system powerful and + spendable enough to 
meet any emergency, Air Brakes deliver 
more power, faster and surer than any other 
type of brakes available. Proof of this 
can be found in the fact that virtually all of the 
102,000 commercial buses operating in 1953 
were Air Brake equipped, Commercial bus 
operators can’t take chances on passenger 
safety—they demand the world’s safest 
power-to-stop! 


THE BEST BRAKE IS AIR... 


HOW TO GET THEM. It’s simple. First, if 
you are buying new buses — are asking 
for competitive bids, insist that all bids 
submitted include Bendix-Westinghouse 
Air Brake equipment. This way, the buses 
you ultimately choose will come from the 
factory Air Brake equipped. Secondly, you 
can modernize your present buses with 
handy field conversion kits—there’s one 
designed for every make and model bus. 
Just call your Bendix-Westinghouse Dis- 
tributor and he will make all arrangements 
—you'll find him listed in the yellow pages 

of your telephone directory. 


THE BEST AIR BRAKE IS 


Beadilfeshnghouse 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Offices & Factory — Elyria, Ohio 
Branches — Berkeley, California and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


WRITE FOR FREE 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


Here's the complete 
story on how sv 3 Air 
Brakes can contribute to 
school bus safety. Write 
to the factory today. 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ON THE 


AMERICAN 
DESK 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 


and other school furniture in- 
cluding the Airplane Table, 
ONE-12, Tablet Arm Chair, 
and Teachers Desk 


FIBERESIN 


PLASTICS COMPANY 
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Pride of Georgia Tech... 
NEW PRICE 
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Georgia Tech's Price Gilbert Library, built on hillside, is five stories high. Architects: Bush-Brown, Gailey & Heffernan, Atlanta. 
General Contractor: J. A. Jones Construction Co., Charlotte, N. C. Plumbing Contractor: Mechanical Contractors & Engineers, Inc., Atlanta. 


Librarian's washroom also features Crane Norwich 
lavatories with Vantage controls. Note inset showing 
file room installation of Norwich lavatory. 


VE 
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GILBERT LIBRARY IS 


CRANE EQUIPPED 


Almost before the mortar was dry back in 
1907, the old Andrew Carnegie Library at 
Georgia Tech had grown too small for that 
fast-growing institution. 

Now Georgia Tech has a new library really 
suited to its needs . . . the spectacularly beau- 
tiful Price Gilbert Library, one of the finest 
in the country. Air conditioned throughout, 
the designers made it a point to specify only 
the finest in materials and equipment... . 

...and, of course, plumbing fixtures by 
Crane. 


The architects chose Crane for many rea- 
sons. They wanted fixtures with smart, mod- 
ern lines to match their architecture. . . fixtures 
able to stand generations of heavy student 
use... fixtures that would require only a 
minimum of maintenance. 


Naturally, they specified Crane, the pre- 
ferred plumbing for schools throughout the 
nation. Make Crane your choice, too, when 
you build or remodel. Talk it over with your 
architect, and let him know your preference 
for Crane. 


Crane Coolbrook drinking fountain with Victor self-closing valve. 
Semi-recessed fountain is of Vitreous China. 


Lavatories are Crane Norwich with Vantage Dial-ese controls 
that require virtually no maintenance. 
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New Sanitary 
Milk Service 
Can Save You 6. /¢ 


on every gallon! 


© SPEEDS SERVICE! 

© NO BREAKAGE! 

® CUTS LABOR COSTS! 

® REDUCES WASTE! 

© QUIET SERVICE! 

© ASSURES CLEANLINESS! 


For all your feeding needs! 
DIXIE‘S COMPLETE 


NEW MATCHING ~--~ 
FOOD SERVICE 


**Dixie’’ is @ registered trade mork of the Dixie Cup Compony 


40 








Just multiply this savings by your total yearly milk purchases! 
Yes, bulk milk dispensers and safe, single-use Dixie Cups can 
mean big savings! No more washing glasses...costly labor 

is reduced. No more messy empty bottles, cartons, or crates! 


Milk tastes better and sells faster when kept constantly cold and 
fresh. No wonder more and more student cafeteria and dining 
hall managers are switching to bulk milk dispensers 

and individual Dixie Cup service! 


Youll find nothing better to reduce 
labor costs, still more ...for 
accurate portion control ... faster, 
quieter, smart service! 


YOUR DIXIE REPRESENTATIVE WILL BE GLAD 
TO GIVE YOU Ail THE SUBSTANTIATING 
FACTS AND FIGURES! CALL HIM NOW! 


DIXIE CUP COMPANY, Easton, Pa. Chicago, Iil., Darlington, 
S.C., Ft. Smith, Ark., Anaheim, Calif., Brampton, Ont., Canada 
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Looking Forward 


A “Whodunit”? 
ERE’S a mystery—affecting public education 
everywhere in this nation: Are some groups 
fostering a conspiracy of silence to prevent the free 
and open discussion of federal aid to schools? 

Here’s an example: A nationally known speaker 
was invited to keynote a regional White House con- 
ference on education in a large city. In discussing 
“Issues That Affect American Education,” he logically 
included the problem of the federal government’s 
réle. Following the program, he was personally 
criticized by a speaker from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and by a representative 
of the local board of commerce for presuming to 
introduce the subject of federal aid. 

Nor is this an isolated example. We have ex- 
amined programs from several state and regional 
White House conferences, and nowhere in these 
programs have we seen provision for full exploration 
of this very critical and important social issue. 

All this may be merely coincidental with the fact 
that the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers are both officially 
and historically opposed to federal aid. Representa- 
tives of these organizations often are active in lay- 
men’s groups planning the programs for regional and 
state meetings. Yes, this could be a happenstance— 
and yet the conspiracy of silence is too widespread to 
be ignored. 

Further evidence is the activity of taxpayer leagues. 
Representatives of 39 state taxpayer associations ap- 
peared at a hearing of the House education and labor 
committee in Washington, April 22, to oppose fed- 
eral aid. One of the group, William R. Pouder, 
executive secretary of the Tennessee Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, asserted that “subversive forces” are seeking 
to bring about federal control of education. 

Throttling the discussion of federal aid is clearly 
contrary to the announced purpose of the White 
House conferences. When Congress provided $900,- 
000 for these state, regional and national meetings, 
it was justified in doing so only on one assumption, 
namely, that the federal government admits some 
responsibility for public education. If public educa- 
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tion is exclusively the business of the states, why is 
Uncle Sam meddling by calling a national conference 
and providing $700,000 for meetings within the 
states? 

A denial of federal concern for public education 
certainly was not the impression given by President 
Eisenhower when he addressed Congress February 8. 
He opened his message with the words: “I herewith 
propose a plan of federal cooperation with the states, 
designed to give our school children as quickly as 
possible the classrooms they must have.” 

After outlining his so-called $7 billion, three-year 
loan program for schoolhouse construction, he said; 
This program “does not preclude other proposals for 
long-range solutions which undoubtedly will grow 
out of the state conferences and the White House 
Conference on Education.” 

Such statements indicate quite clearly that the 
President expects the state and national conferences 
to explore impartially the prospects of financial aid 
to schools without federal control. 

We're not asking that the conferences either en- 
dorse or condemn any plan of federal aid. We 
merely are insisting that all sides of the question be 
presented. It would be appropriate, indeed, if the 
White House Conference in Washington could hear 
Beardsley Rum! and Walter Lippmann, two great 
citizens who have studied the situation thoroughly. 

If the subject of federal aid continues to be side- 
stepped or misrepresented at the state conferences, 
we shall assume that there has been a conspiracy 
of silence and that the omission was definite and in- 
tentional. If the general program for the national 
conference does not include ample and honest presen- 
tation of this entire question, with documented facts 
and all points of view supplied to the discussion 
groups, it will then be evident that the conspiracy is 
“aided and abetted” by national pressure groups. 


Backyard Gold 


IF YOU'RE looking for some evidence that local 

property is dodging its school taxes, Cook County 
Supt. Noble J. Puffer of Illinois can give you some 
startling information. He believes that when he 
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completes his survey he will have uncovered at least 
$40 million worth of property that should have been 
assessed but has not appeared on the suburban tax 
rolls. 

In the township of Palatine, Ill, a new and cour- 
ageous assessor hired an investigating staff and already 
has uncovered more than $2.7 million worth of 
property built and occupied but listed on the tax rolls 
as “vacant.” 

Supt. Puffer personally discovered one home “in 
the $40,000 class” which had been occupied for 
more than five years but was recorded as “vacant.” 

In Illinois, these surveys of assessment practices are 
legitimate expenditures of the school board. Investi- 
gations also may be initiated by the township super- 
visors. 

What's the situation in your district? Maybe there's 
gold in “them thar” tax rolls. 


A Reading Priority 

N HIS apt and delightful style of writing, Edgar 

Dale offers some timely advice on the reading of 
magazines. The discourse appears in a recent issue 
of the Newsletter, published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at Ohio State University, of which 
Dr. Dale is co-editor. 

He was discussing the importance of teaching 
students to read magazines, but his arguments apply 
to the school administrator or teacher who thinks he 
hasn't the time to read current periodicals. Writes 
Dr. Dale: 

“Books can tell us what happened in the past. 
Newspapers can give us the thin slice of the present. 
But magazines mediate between the out-of-dateness 
of the past and the up-to-dateness of the daily news- 
papers,” 

Reading, he maintains, is a developing process. 
As one becomes more mature, there are new demands 
for more critical reading, for generalizing, and for 
applying what one has read. 

Reminding us that “teachers must meet students 
where they are but never leave them there,” he points 
out that “reading must not only fit the present age 
level but there must also be ‘one to grow on.’” 

This happens to be a guiding principle, too, for 
editors of this magazine. We believe that all content 
should be presented first in terms of the interests, 
problems and wishes of the reader. But the maga- 
zine’s responsibility does not end there. It also 
expresses reflected judgment concerning that which 
is good or not good for school administration. It 
offers the reader vantage points from which he can 
view his own efforts and those of his co-workers in 
broad perspective. 

We meet many superintendents in our coast-to- 
coast travels, Usually it's the frustrated fellow, over- 
whelmed with petty details, who will tell us: “I 
just don’t have time to read professional magazines.” 

But the man who is in the top bracket of school 


administration is also the man who keeps well in- 
formed in his field. Said the superintendent of one 
of the largest school districts in this country (and 
a busier superintendent you cannot find): “Of course 
I read your magazine. And I read your competitors’, 
too. I can’t afford not to. I've got to know what 
others are doing, so that I can do as well and perhaps 
better. I take time to read, because it’s a priority. 
And, what's more, it’s a pleasure. That’s how I grow 
professionally.” 


We Talk Too Much 


1? THERE'S one thing that has been demonstrated 

conclusively at the state White House confer- 
ences on education to date, it’s the fact that educators 
talk too much. 

For most of these meetings, the representation of 
laymen to schoolmen has been in the ratio of three 
or four to one. And yet some citizen delegates are 
protesting that they’re having a hard time getting 
their opinions before the groups. 

“School people,” said one discouraged delegate, 
“rush in with the answers without waiting for the 
facts or all points of view. They want to put out a 
fire before they know where it is.” 

The indictment is exaggerated, but not entirely. 
Somehow, the profession seems to be always on the 
defensive. This attitude is observed not only in dis- 
cussion groups with laymen but within the profession 
itself. Sincere constructive criticisms often evoke per- 
sonal animosities rather than a mature attempt to 
seek the good of the profession. 

In expressing his concurrence with a recent edi- 
torial in this magazine, Cyril G. Sargent, director of 
the Center for Field Studies at Harvard University, 
concluded: 

“We in education have been entirely too unwilling 
to be critical in a constructive way about some of our 


‘own activities and policies. If we are not ourselves 


willing to be more critical and to accept criticism in 
the positive spirit in which it is given, then people 
outside the profession surely will find us much more 
vulnerable and a prey to unwarranted criticism which 
they themselves may make.” 

The least we can do is to listen! 


Quotable 


i F IT is true that ‘what happens to American edu- 
cation will happen to America,’ the deficits in 
dollars, teachers, classrooms and services in meeting 


the load of today . . . mark out a national concern 
as serious as how to defend ourselves in the world of 
international tension."—Davip D. HENRY, executive 
vice chancellor, New York University, and president- 
elect of the University of Illinois. 


Aw. Uoiter 
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HOW FOUNDATIONS OPERATE 


as Society's Risk Capital 


ARNOLD J. ZURCHER 


Executive Director, Alfred P. Sloan Jr. Foundation, Inc. 


MERICAN foundations have ac- 
quired a degree of prominence 
in the national spotlight that is quite 
unprecedented. Undoubtedly one of 
the reasons is the fact that they have 
been the subject of two separate in- 
vestigations in two successive years 
by special committees of the House 
of Representatives, one headed by the 
late Rep. E. E. Cox (D.-Ga.) and the 
other by Rep. Carroll Reece (R.- 
Tenn.). 

Unkind critics have suggested that 
this peculiar congressional concern 
with foundations may be explained, 
at least in part, by the fact that such 
organizations command few votes and 
hence may be investigated with rela- 
tive impunity; in other words, any 
political advantage that may accrue 
is largely a net advantage in contrast 
to some other investigations where 
sizable blocs of voters might be 
alienated. But undoubtedly a much 
more objective explanation of this 
congressional propensity to investigate 
foundations, and certainly a more 
charitable one, is the belief, shared 
by others than congressmen, that 
foundations are expanding in num- 
ber, that they command vast resources, 
and that they are exercising an in- 
creasingly important influence upon 
American life. 


PUBLIC GETS EXAGGERATED NOTIONS 

In the long run, this expanded pub- 
lic interest in foundations may be 
beneficial. The immediate effect, how- 
ever, has not been altogether desirable 
since it has apparently aggravated 
some of the popular misconceptions 
about foundations. Of these mis- 
conceptions, probably the most strik- 
ing and one which current discussion 
appears to have reemphasized, is 
that concerning the number of 
foundations and the magnitude of 
their resources. In compiling a list 
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of tax exempt organizations, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue may list 
as many as 10,000 or 12,000 “foun- 
dations,” but such a list is largely 
meaningless. Many of the listed or- 
ganizations are mere family founda- 
tions set up for tax purposes or to 
handle family charitable enterprises. 
Others so listed are designed to carry 
out some special purpose. They are 
“operating” foundations and not foun- 
dations that satisfy the principal 
criterion mow associated with the 
name “foundation,” that is, a private 
organization, of substantial resources, 
which makes grants to bona fide edu- 
cational, research and welfare projects 

Actually, the number of sizable 
foundations is quite limited. Accord- 
ing to a leading American authority, 
F. Emerson Andrews of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, there were, in 1950, 
probably not more than 50 founda- 
tions with assets of $10 million or 
more which did or could engage in 
large grant making programs. 


PRIVATE PHILANTHROPY LIMITED 
The public also has a distinctly 
exaggerated notion of the resources 
available to foundations for grants and 
of the total annual volume of the 
grants thus made. Mr. Andrews 
indicated that in 1950 a total of about 
a thousand foundations, including all 
the larger ones and a great many small 
ones, had assets of about $2.6 billion 
and made expenditures of about $133 
million per year. Doubtless both re- 
sources and expenditures have in- 
creased in the last five years, but the 
relative magnitude of foundation re- 
sources and expenditures has not 
changed. Foundations, properly so 
called, still account for less than 5 
per cent of all monies spent for 
private philanthropy in America. 
Statistics such as these make it quite 
obvious that the apparently prevailing 


opinions about the wealth and eco- 
nomic power of foundations are dis- 
tinctly exaggerated. 


Purposes are misunderstood. An- 
other misapprehension about founda- 
tions, more or less closely tied to the 
one just discussed, has to do with 
the purposes for which foundations 
make grants. An appreciable percent- 
age of applicants for grants regard 
foundations as a potential source of 
funds for virtually any traditional 
charitable purpose, that is, for reliev- 
ing distress and overcoming social 
maladjustments. Others apparently 
think that foundations ought to be 
willing to help finance the operations 
of any existing school, college, hos- 
pital or approved welfare agency. 

Still others see nothing amiss in 
the generalissimo of a fund raising 
campaign seeking assistance from a 
foundation to fill in the blank spaces 
in next year's budget for the com- 
munity chest, or for a church or col- 
lege endowment, or for the building 
plans of any kind of an enterprise that 
is to render a necessary philanthropic 
service to the public. 

Quite frequently in discussions 
about foundations, responsible citizens 
suggest that, like some “pork-barrel” 
appropriation or the latest version of 
a “rivers and harbors” bill in Congress, 
the funds entrusted to a foundation 
should not only be used for the pur- 
poses just identified but be so dis- 
tributed that various geographical sec- 
tions and various constituencies in 
need of help are given a “fair share.” 

In part, such ideas about the use 
of foundation funds stem from the 
mistaken notion that foundations are 
enormously wealthy and have fantas- 
tically large incomes. In part, these 
generous notions for distributing foun- 
dation largess are inspired by the 
failure of the public to appreciate 
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that most welfare and related activities 
are primarily the responsibility of the 
local community or of some specialized 
constituency, or possibly of one of 
the various levels of government 

But the chief reason for the prev- 
alent lack of understanding of the 
purposes for which foundations make 
grants resides in the public's failure 
to understand the réle which founda- 
tions, especially large and well estab- 
lished foundations, seek to play. Most 
foundations of importance regard the 
funds committed to their care as a 
form of social “risk capital.” It is to 
be used to investigate or demonstrate 


WHAT MOST 
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3. Pioneer in the useful arts 

‘ Develop new and socially useful undertakings — 


new ideas and to support projects in 
research in the true academic and 
scientific meaning of that term. Ob- 
viously, such ideas must have some- 
thing more to recommend them than 
mere novelty or unorthodoxy. 


Explore new horizons, Of course, 
the primary purpose is to investigate 
in some area where the human mind 
has not gone before, or with which 
it is relatively unfamiliar; hence, how- 
ever well organized the project, how- 
ever reliable the sponsor, and however 
able those who conduct the project, 
there is always the possibility that the 
research or demonstration will fail 
to prove what it had been hoped 
would be proved. From a popular 
standpoint, therefore, though not from 
a strictly scientific standpoint, the proj- 
ect might be a failure. This, then, 
is the element of risk, the condition 
which governs all ventures into the 
unknown, and which the foundation 
is willing to take. 

It would be quite untrue to say 
that all foundation grants are of this 
nature, that they all seek to promote 
research or some pioneer demonstra- 
tion in the arts and sciences. Many 
foundations, some of considerable 
size, have no systematic policy of this 
sort. Most of their funds may well 
go to the maintenance of traditional 
charitable or welfare enterprises or 
to the amelioration of social distress. 
Even some of the major foundations 
are not always in a position to with- 
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stand pressure upon trustees or staff 
to devote some of their funds to some 
established philanthropic cause. 

Nevertheless, foundations with the 
larger resources, which have a na- 
tional as opposed to a purely local 
constituency and which are best 
known to the public, do strive to 
apply their funds in the manner in- 
dicated and thus justify the assertion 
that such funds are society's risk 
capital dedicated to the advancement 
of knowledge and welfare in the 
broadest sense. 

Various considerations have mo- 
tivated the development of this policy. 


There is, first of all, the practical 
consideration that foundation resources 
are quite inadequate for the main- 
tenance of traditional charitable enter- 
prises in the community or nation at 
large. Hence any attempt to use these 
resources for such a purpose would 
not remove from others the burden 
of supporting such enterprises. The 
pioneering activity of financing re- 
search and demonstration, on the other 
hand, has a price tag within the means 
of foundations; at any rate in this sort 
of enterprise there is no fixed demand 
and activity can, at least to some ex- 
tent, be contracted or expanded to 
suit the availability of resources. 


Essentially immune to political or 
profit motives. Another consideration 
is the belief that foundations are 
probably better suited to provide the 
funds for demonstration, research and 
investigation than are industry, labor, 
government or any other constituency 
with “new” money. For one thing, 
foundations are essentially immune 
from quasi or direct political pressure. 
Moreover, unlike government or al- 
most any other private constituency 
except the universities, foundations 
are not under the obligation to show 
some “practical” result for the work 
they support. They can indulge in 
what the public, with more than an 
overtone of contempt, is likely to label 
“academic knowledge” or “pure sci- 
ence” or “impractical ideas,” not real- 
izing that it is often this very academic 


knowledge, or pure science, or im- 
practical idea in the sciences and the 
arts that lays the foundations for prac- 
tical advance, that is, for technology, 
the arts, administration and manage- 
ment. Finally, since the foundations 
are not profit making enterprises, they 
can afford to “lose” their money in 
projects that do not pay off or that 
do not seem to serve practical ends. 

In any case, the notion that founda- 
tion resources constitute society's “risk 
capital” harks back to the foundations’ 
very origins. Though the programs 
of individual foundations may have 
varied greatly, the preponderating 
tendency from the first, on the part 
of founder, trustees and staff, has been 
to use the funds committed to their 
care to avoid purely palliative pro- 
grams and to strive instead to increase 
and diffuse knowledge in all its 
branches, pioneer in the useful arts, 
and, by demonstration or initial in- 
vestment, develop new and _ socially 
useful undertakings. 

Critics may have a case in suggest- 
ing that foundation trustees, animated 
by materialistic considerations or fear 
of controversy, have given more atten- 
tion to science and some aspects of 
medicine than they have to the social 
sciences and the humanities or that 
they have occasionally chosen those 
projects where the prospects of pub- 
licity and fame were greater than in 
the case of other projects which per- 
haps had a higher social priority. 

Nevertheless, the record has been 
quite good. Every branch of science 
and particularly some of the newer 
developments in physics, chemistry 
and the combinations of life and na- 
tural sciences owe much of their 
development to foundation support. 
So do medical education and profes- 
sional education generally, public 
health, international organization, the 
fight against degenerative disease, men- 
tal illness, primary and secondary 
education, the present system of pen- 
sions for college teachers, financial aid 
to gifted students and creative art- 
ists and writers, and public libraries. 
These suggest but a few of the many 
areas in which foundation funds have 
helped to make significant advances 
over the last half century. 

In making grants, foundations often 
prefer to concentrate their gifts upon 
a few large projects instead of dis- 
tributing them in many small grants. 
This avoidance of “retailing” is partly 
motivated by an administrative con- 
sideration: It is demonstrably easier 
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to assume whatever responsibility must 
be assumed for a few large projects 
than for many small ones. Many 
small projects, it is alleged, cannot 
be properly appraised; hence the “re- 
tail” policy may lead to waste. More- 
over, it is likely, so runs the argument, 
that the policy of distribution, if 
carried too far, will necessarily result 
in projects which are poorly organ- 
ized and have little chance of success 
and hence do not deserve support. 
Affirmatively it is also alleged that 
such a policy permits a worthy project 
a maximum opportunity to make an 
impact. 


Small grants have “paid off.” 
But there is another side to the argu- 
ment on “wholesaling” or “retailing.” 
In recent years, many small grants 
have paid off handsomely. Basic de- 
velopments in nuclear physics, certain 
antibiotics, advances in the theory and 
use of statistics—to name but a few— 
were all aided by what foundations 
would consider small grants. Even in 
this day of team research where large 
staffs and expensive equipment are 
essential, the lone wolf or the two 
or three dedicated individuals act- 
ing together with limited means are 
probably most likely to make the 
basic discoveries. Certainly no research 
team with its research director is likely 
to supplant such individuals altogether. 
Moreover, it is quite possible for large 
projects to be supported so generously 
under a policy of concentration that 
funds are wasted; at least there is 
often no resulting contribution to 
justify the magnitude of the resources 
committed. 

Whatever the size of a foundation, 
be it large or small, and whatever its 
policies, the approach of its trustees 
lies normally through its staff. It is 
the staff that examines and appraises 
requests and usually makes recom- 
mendations to the trustees. For one 
project recommended for acceptance, 
as many as 30 or 40 may be rejected. 
Some of the project plans may come 
from within a foundation, but by far 
the great majority for which com- 
mitments are made come from the 
outside. 

Foundations with large staffs usual- 
ly do a careful job of screening appli- 
cations—sometimes too careful a job, 
Paper work and red tape are a poten- 
tial evil in foundations as well as in 
government and large industry. Small 
foundations often supplement the 
efforts of their own staffs with studies 
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conducted by outside organizations, 
and they may consult more or less 
formally with outside specialists who 
serve as consultants either ad hoc or 
on a permanent basis. Indeed almost 
all foundations, large and small, make 
considerable use of this sort of adviser. 
To appraise a project accurately and 
fairly is one of the most important 
responsibilities the foundation has; 
accordingly most of them do not hesi- 
tate to apply much time and money to 
that appraisal. 


Know the procedures for ap- 
proaching a foundation. Winnow- 
ing the wheat from the chaff in the 
thousands of requests that come to 
foundation staffs and deciding upon 
an order of priority for the “wheat” 
thus poses more than a few adminis- 
trative difficulties. Accordingly, in 
order to use the staff most efficiently 
and to save time all around, founda- 
tions normally recommend that pros- 
pective applicants observe a certain 
procedure in approaching a founda- 
tion. In the first place, such applicants 
would be well advised to learn as much 
as they can of the specific areas in 
which a foundation makes grants. 
Because of their relatively limited 
resources, the small foundations often 
restrict their operations to one or two 
fields and often to certain types of 
operations in that field. The larger 
foundations are usually departmental- 
ized and cover a fairly broad area, 
but even they restrict themselves to 


a particular area at the expense of 
another. 
Another limiting factor may be 


geographic. Some foundations may 
restrict their activities to a particular 
community or state. Others may limit 
themselves to the United States. Still 
others may be more likely to entertain 
a request for a grant with interna- 
tional implications than one with 
purely domestic significance. 
Happily, the prospective applicant 
has at hand today many more sources 
of information about foundations in 
general and about specific foundations 


than were available a generation ago. 


The first reference volume to be con- 
sulted should be the foundation's owa 
report. Ic is the best source of infor- 
mation as to what that particular 
foundation is likely to support. 

In addition there are reference 
works that are more or less informa- 
tive. Aside from obvious general 
works like the “World Almanac,” there 
are special reference volumes of which 
the best are those put out occasion- 
ally by Raymond Rich Associates. 
Periodically this organization also 
issues a looseleaf information service 
called American Foundations News 
Service. This keeps the public up to 
date on changes in the policies and 
personnel of existing foundations and 
tells about the creation of new founda- 
tions. The Russell Sage Foundation 
has also issued a directory and refer- 
ence work on foundations.* 

A great deal of information about 
foundations in general and about 
specific foundations, some of it not 
always unprejudiced, can be obtained 
from the printed hearings before the 
so-called Cox investigating committee 
and also those held by the subse- 
quent Reece committee. Certain of the 
memorandums, issued to the public 
by the heads of certain foundations 
in answer to accusations of the Reece 
committee, constitute some of the best 
statements on foundation policies and 
accomplishments that are to be found 
in print. Of general works on founda- 
tions there are a great many. Those 
by Andrews, Keppel, Flexner, Lester 


and Lindeman are especially valu- 
able.* 

Having satisfied himself that his 
project is at least logically within the 


* The address: 860 Broadway, New York. 

* Harrison, Shelby M., and Andrews, F. 
Emerson: American Foundations for Social 
Welfare, New York, 1946 

* Andrews, F. Emerson: Philanthropic 
Giving, New York, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1950; Keppel, Frederick P.: The 
Foundation, New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1930; Flexner, Abraham: Funds 
and Foundations, New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1952; Lester, Robert M.: Forty 
Years of Carnegie Giving, New York, 
C, Scribner's Sons, 1941; Lindeman, Eduard 
C.; Wealth and Culture, New York, Har 
court, Brace & Co., Inc., 1936. 
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sphere of a particular foundation, the 
prospective applicant's next step ought 
to be a letter to the foundation out- 
lining briefly what he has in mind 
and making a specific request for 
assistance. In any formal application, 
a written request of this sort should 
always precede a request for an inter- 
view, for, judging by the law of aver- 
ages applicable to foundation requests, 
the chances of favorable action are 
rather remote and an interview at this 
stage of negotiations would likely 
waste the time of both parties. More- 
over, unless there has been some sort 
of written briefing of the foundation 
staff executive, he can do little more 
than be polite at an interview. Finally, 
experience indicates that the require- 
ment that a prospective applicant set 
his thoughts on paper prior to any 
discussion is an excellent way not only 
of informing the foundation about 
his ideas but also of informing the 
applicant himself as to the precise 
nature of the project for which he is 
requesting assistance, 


DON’T OVERDO HOSPITALITY ACT 

If the proposal successfully passes 
the first hurdle of staff appraisal, an 
interview at the foundation may well 
be the next step. Moreover, if the 
foundation is interested, at some stage 
of the negotiations a staff member 
will undoubtedly request the oppor- 
tunity to visit the applicant and his 
institution, Apparently this is a stage 
in negotiations that sometimes causes 
embarrassment to both parties. For 
reasons which, from the human point 
of view are quite understandable but 
which are nonetheless deplorable, the 
applicant often feels that the visiting 
foundation representative should be 
treated like the victorious candidate 
for a high public office and that he 
should be offered the key to the home 
city’s most famous club, if not to the 
city itself. 

I recall the activity that developed 
in one of the more staid eastern insti- 
tutions of higher learning that had 
been seeking a foundation grant of 
some proportions. The institution 
arranged for a reception and banquet 
where the celebrities, academic and 
nonacademic, on hand to welcome a 
foundation executive outshone even 
the luminaries who normally attended 
that institution's annual pre-com- 
mencement banquet for its honorary 
degree candidates. The social event 
consumed so much of the time of 
the visiting foundation executive that 
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he had no time to inspect and ap- 
praise plant, people and facilities, and 
it is just possible that this may have 
been one of the reasons the institution 
in question did not obtain the grant 
it was seeking. No doubt a prospec- 
tive grantor of funds, or even the 
representative of such a prospective 
grantor, ought to be treated hospit- 
ably, but his visit to a proposed donee 
institution is a professional call and 
ought to be so regarded. 

When a project has been readied 
for the trustees with every expectation 
of approval from them, there remains 
the “price tag,” that is, the budget. 
Foundations keep a large part of their 
capital in equities and they have no 
more certainty about fiscal tomorrow 
than anyone else has. Accordingly, 
they seek to avoid long-term commit- 
ments into the uncertain future. For 
a great many projects, they like if 
possible to keep the commitment to 
a single year with an implicit offer 
to renew if all goes well. For major 
projects, the commitment may go to 
three years and sometimes it goes to 
five, but rarely beyond five. Obviously 
a foundation must withdraw its sup- 
port eventually; otherwise it becomes 
simply the administrator of a port- 
folio of securities for the benefit of 
a few favored donees. 


Some problems that deserve more 
attention, During the last half cen- 
tury America’s foundations have un- 
questionably made an enormously 
valuable contribution to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and human wel- 
fare. But despite this record of activ- 
ity there remain many avenues where 
foundations have been relatively in- 
active and where their funds might 
well go. Twenty-five years ago, Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, then head of the 
Carnegie Corporation, listed some of 
the fallow areas. He identified these 
as studies in rural life, recreation, 
home and family, the church as a 
social agency, museums and _ parks, 
town and regional planning, housing, 
technical training below the college 
level, nursing and dental education. 
The enterprise that intrigued him 
most and that he thought might make 
the greatest single contribution to 
human progress would be an effort 
to discover the means for recognizing 
early the signs of extraordinary abil- 
ity approaching genius in the young.‘ 

Certain of these areas, including 
even the effort to identify various 


“Keppel, Frederick P.: Op. cit., p. 109. 


kinds of ability in the young, have 
since received some attention. Others 
have received little or no attention. 
And there are still others, not on Dr. 
Keppel’s list, some of which have 
grown in importance recently, that 
ought to be receiving attention from 
foundations. Among these are the 
problem of the aged; the more efficient 
management of our hospitals and com- 
parable institutions; the sources of 
private support for our private educa- 
tional institutions; the more effective 
use of leisure; a better understanding 
of the réle of government and the 
problems of politics and public ad- 
ministration; greater public under- 
standing of economic phenomena; the 
development of terminal educational 
facilities other than collegiate or uni- 
versity; the financing of public educa- 
tion and the improvement of the 
standards and content of elementary 
and secondary education; broader pub- 
lic appreciation of the social and other 
impacts of our recent scientific and 
technical progress, and a new approach 
to the problem of war. 


GREATEST ASSET IS HUMAN RESOURCES 

This list, of course, is an unending 
one. But if the risk capital of founda- 
tions is to be applied to these and 
other problems in the future, it can 
be done effectively only with the as- 
sistance of men and women of train- 
ing and vision who alone can apply 
these resources with a promise of the 
greatest return. In other words, a 
foundation's greatest tangible asset 
may be the income from its portfolio, 
but the indispensable intangible asset 
is the promise that it can continue 
to place those funds at the command 
of men and women of talent and 
imagination who have the capacity to 
project new ideas, who take the 
initiative in urging such ideas upon 
foundations’ staff and trustees, and 
who can provide the leadership and 
professional skill and discipline to 
lead mankind toward the farther hori- 
zon. Such individuals are to be found 
chiefly in our universities and great 
research institutions. Occasionally they 
are to be found in government, indus- 
try and other institutions of our 
society. 

In any event, to discover such in- 
dividuals, to encourage them to seek 
assistance, and finally, to assist them, 
is the real function of a foundation. 
If a foundation can discharge that 
responsibility effectively, progress will 
take care of itself. 
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A teacher training 
group starts out from 
the Martha Harris 
Lodge at Camp Sag- 
awau. These teachers 
are enrolled in an 
outdoor education 
course offered by the 
Chicago Teachers 
College in summer. 


A late start is better than none in 


Preparing Teachers to Teach Outdoors 


Mer schools seek the goal of “at 
least a week at camp for every 
urban child.” But they know that, if 
even a small percentage of the city 
children are to get their outdoor week, 
there must be many more opportuni- 
ties for teachers to learn to act as 
leaders for camp activities. 

Most of the teachers who have 
grown up in cities know nothing at all 
about outdoor living. Many a city class- 
room teacher could do all right in an 
examination in geology and biology, 
but when it comes to firsthand con- 
tact with the outdoors, all she can 
recall are a few field trips in science 
classes and some wienie roasts on the 
beach. She can’t call a dozen trees by 
name. She likes birds, but she can't 
get much beyond sparrows and robins 
in bird recognition. As for insects, 
they are either (a) the subject of a 
chapter in a textbook, or (b) some- 
thing that gets into the cake at picnics. 
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“Teacher training is the bottleneck 
in the movement toward universal ed- 
ucation in nature appreciation, con- 
servation and the wise use of our 
natural resources,” declares the annual 
report of the Cook County Forest 
Preserve District in Illinois. This far- 
sighted public agency, which admin- 
isters some 40,000 acres of natural 
forest at the borders of the city of Chi- 
cago, began a decade ago to undertake 
to train teachers, One-day field trips 
were arranged and are still being of- 
fered by the department of conserva- 
tion of the forest preserve district, 
then under Robert Mann, now under 
Roland F. Eisenbeis. But it was soon 
apparent that one-day trips were not 
enough; something more extensive was 
needed. 

An opportunity to do a real edu- 
cational job opened up when the for- 
est preserve district, about three years 
ago, acquired a new property. Camp 


DOROTHEA KAHN JAFFE 


Sagawau, as the area was known, had 
been a Y.W.C.A. camp and was made 
to order as a teacher training camp 
It was not only rich in natural bird, 
animal and aquatic life and in geologic 
formations but it came equipped with 
overnight cabins, a lodge, and a farm- 
house, 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


Realizing the need for educational 
leadership if this was to be made a 
teacher training camp, Charles G 
Sauers, general superintendent of the 
Cook County Forest Preserve, turned 
to the Chicago Teachers College, a 
public institution, for help in carry 
ing out the project 

The college agreed to establish the 
school, direct the program, and give 
credit toward advanced degrees for 
work done satisfactorily. 

The first summer session held last 
year established procedures that are 
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RIGHT: James 
Sanders, director 
of Camp Saga- 
wau summer 
school, finds 
“books in the run- 
ning brooks.’’ 
These students are 
attending “class” 
in the grotto by 
examining the ge- 
ologic formations. 


BELOW: Camp 
Sagawoau students 
study aquatic life 
seined at a lake 
in Cook County 
Forest Preserve. 


being followed this summer. Four field 
courses are given, each of two weeks’ 
duration and each good for two semes- 
ter hours of credit either for advanced 
undergraduate work or toward a mas- 
ter's degree. Some students enrolled 
for only one two-week course. Others 
remained for all four of the summer 
school courses. 

Is one two-week course sufficient to 
enable a teacher to become a leader of 
school camping groups? When this 
question was put to James M. Sanders, 





director of the Camp Sagawau summer 
school, he answered in the affirmative. 

“In two weeks’ time an urban per- 
son can get the feel of the woods 
and an understanding of the impor- 
tance of protecting our natural sur- 
roundings,” he said. “If the teacher has 
some science background and the chil- 
dren she guides are city bred, she can 
do quite well. You see, children raised 
in the city start from zero. Two weeks 
of outdoor experience give the teacher 
quite a head start.” 


There’s desk work, too, at 
the outdoor school. A student 
shows an item in her leaf col- 
lection to a fellow student. 


Dr. Sanders is an evangelist of out- 
door education. A teacher of biol- 
ogy at Chicago Teachers College, he 
now spends his summers directing the 
courses at Camp Sagawau and doing 
much of the field teaching. He enjoys 
every inch of the camp and pretty 
nearly every minute of the job. He 
thinks of it as a patriotic one, with 
its ultimate goal the teaching of con- 
servation of natural resources. 

“At the curn of the century,” he 
said, "40 per cent of our people were 
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rural, Now only 18 per cent are. Most 
city people have lost all contact with 
the land, all sense of belonging. This 
leads to insecurity and all sorts of social 
maladjustments. It leads also to the 
squandering of our natural resources, 
and that can lead to war. To restore 
to our people something of the pio- 
neer's feeling of being at home on the 
land, we need urgently to provide our 








urban children with opportunities for 
outdoor living. 

“Here at camp we believe we are 
not only presenting factual informa- 
tion and assigning work for college 
credit, but we are attempting to estab- 
lish in students and teachers a full 
appreciation of their personal relation- 
ships to forests, soil, water, grasses and 
wildlife. We want them to get a feel- 





ABOVE: James M. Sanders, director of Camp Sagawau summer school, 
teaches the students how to identify and handle nonpoisonous snakes. 
BELOW: Cook County Forest Preserve District provides personnel to 
help with instruction of teachers attending the outdoor summer school. 


































ing for conservation so that they just 
naturally become concerned about the 
protection of our natural resources.” 

Working closely with Dr. Sand- 
ers are the naturalists of the Cook 
County Forest Preserve District. David 
Thompson, senior naturalist, gave him 
special assistance. All of them regard 
the Sagawau area as remarkably well 
suited to the purpose for which it is 
now used. It is really a “happy valley.” 
About an hour's drive from downtown 
Chicago, it is so enclosed by woods 
and ridges of the Palos hills that it has 
the privacy of a remote woodland. The 
area is a naturalists dream. A small 
stream running through a wooded 
gorge provides habitat for teeming 
aquatic life. Its dells and uplands 
abound in wild flowers, many now 
rare. Outcroppings of Niagara lime- 
stone and an old quarry in which fos- 
sils can be found give opportunities 
for geologic studies. Then there are 
the birds. This has become a stopping- 
off place for migrants and a summer 
home for some of them. Watching a 
bird mother care for her brood is one 
of the pleasant experiences of many 
student groups. 

Added to all this are the practical 
conveniences needed by students, Cot- 
tages and an old farmhouse provide 
facilities for sleeping and eating. A 
lodge, built, as were the cottages, when 
the area was owned by a Y.W.CA,, 
provides a room for student confer- 
ences and evening activities. Because 
this 400 acre area is so well suited to 
educational use, the forest preserve ad- 
ministration keeps it exclusively for 
that purpose. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH WOODS 


Dr. Sanders and his associates have 
worked out a program fitted to the 
opportunities offered by the area. The 
first assignment given to the teacher- 
students who come out to Sagawau 
is to go out and get acquainted with 
the woods, 

“We turn ‘em loose,” he says. 

City bred men and women go into 
the forest a bit gingerly at first, feel- 
ing their way. They walk over the 
little bridge that spans the glen, gaze 
into the miniature canyon with its 
waterfall, listen to bird calls. They 
follow paths to see where they lead, 
examine wild flowers. By the end of 
the morning they return wide-eyed, 
ready to begin their class work. But 
this doesn’t mean they must go in- 
doors. Most of the instruction is field 
work. (Cont. on Page 50) 
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Each two-week course is devoted to 
a special subject: (1) birds of the re- 
gion, (2) insects, (3) flowers and 
(4) aquatic biology, But this subject 
division is a matter of emphasis rather 
than of specialization. For Dr. Sanders 
and the naturalists do not hesitate to 
point out something of interest in the 
insect world even though the subject 
of the course may be “flowers,” and 
vice versa 

Since the work is given for ad- 
vanced college credit, the courses are 
carefully planned to this end. But the 
learning method is informal. Students 
are conducted to spots where there is 
ample material for study and are given 
an introduction to the area, They are 
expected to make investigations for 
themselves, They dig to study insect 
life, seine to learn about the inhabi- 
tants of the waters. Often they learn 
much from making collections which 
they take back to their city schools. 


COLLECTIONS MADE 

Among collections made by stu- 
dents are: leaves, fruits and seeds, 
cross sections of tree trunks, winter 
twigs, bark, fall flowers, feathers, aban- 
doned birds’ nests, insects, fishes, Mol- 
lusca, rocks, fossils, soils. Students also 
made collections of different kinds of 


leaf prints, of plaster leaf plaques, and 
of photographs and casts of creature 
footprints. 

Students learn many things useful 


in their classrooms—how to make 
aquariums and terrariums, how to 
maintain insect colonies, how to keep 


invertebrate species responding. And 
finally—not least—they learn survival 
information, how to live without the 
conveniences city people take for 
granted 


HIGH GRADES EARNED 


When the school day is over, there 
is still learning activity. The dining 
room has windows on three sides, with 
a thicket 50 feet away. At meal times, 
students listen to chipmunks chittering 
and birds calling. At times they can 
see a mother bird feeding her young. 
(They got particularly interested last 
summer in a catbird family in a vi- 
burnum shrub.) Evenings, the students 
gather to review their day's findings 
and to get the over-all picture from 
their instructors. So keen is their in- 
terest that almost all students pass 
their examinations with high grades. 
Three-fourths hand in almost perfect 
papers, said Dr. Sanders. 

For citizens of Illinois the work at 
Camp Sagawau is free except for a 
registration fee ($10 for three or four 
units, or $3 for each course).  Illi- 
nois law requires out-of-state people to 
pay a fee equivalent to the cost of the 
course to the school system, estimated 
at $20 a semester hour. Living expense 
covers only the actual cost of food, 
figured at about $20 per person a week. 
This year's school runs from June 28 
to August 2. 

The Sagawau camp is one of many 
cfforts being made at present all over 
the United States to meet the problem 
of insufficient personnel for outdoor 


A naturalist at 
Camp Sagawau 
summer school 
identifies some 


poison ivy plants. 


education, Forty-eight colleges and 
universities are now offering some type 
of work in this field, according to 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Even more significant, perhaps, are the 
summer workshops for outdoor educa- 
tion held by many of these institutions. 
Michigan State College holds its work- 
shop in cooperation with the state's 
department of land and water conser- 
vation. It will be held this summer 
from June 20 to July 8 at Clear Lake 
Camp, situated in a county of 300 
lakes near a forest, experimental farm, 
and bird sanctuary of Michigan State 
College. Other well known workshops 
are held at camps of the State College 
of Washington, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb, Ill, the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, and the 
College for Teachers at Buffalo, N.Y. 
The Outdoor Education Association, 
Inc., of New York holds what is 
known as the National Camp. 


MORE COURSES NEEDED 
While this is a good beginning in 
providing facilities for teacher train- 
ing, it is by no means enough. L. B. 
Sharp, executive director of the Out- 
door Education Association, com- 
mented upon this need in reply to a 
query from The NATION’s SCHOOLS. 
“American youth is ready for out- 
door education,” he wrote. “It has been 
ready for a long time. Our great con- 
cern is for more teachers who are 
prepared to use the great out-of-doors 
classroom as effectively as they use the 
inside classroom. We are, in the main, 
still preparing teachers to teach inside. 
“Why the outdoor education idea 
was not started earlier in teacher train- 
ing is hard to explain. Evidently we 
are partial victims of academic habit. 
“Much of what youths are trying to 
learn second and third handed can be 
learned much more effectively when 
taught at first hand. In the classroom, 
concepts and understanding are too 
often segmented, divided and made 
unrelated. In the open, one sees and 
experiences in wholeness the inter- 
relatedness of all things. It is the 
natural and common-sense way of 
learning. The school doors should open 
outward a large portion of the time. 
“Some good beginings have been 
made in teacher preparation for out- 
door education. The future looks prom- 
ising but every effort must be made 
to see that the teachers of teachers get 
farther into the educational woods and 
open spaces.” 
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A proposal to solve the 


teacher shortage with 


Federal Scholarship-Loans 


Seer proposal for a system of fed- 
eral scholarship-loans for prospec- 
tive teachers is made in the hope that 
it will direct attention to one way the 
American people can utilize the instru- 
ment and resources of their federal 
government to solve on a nationwide 
basis the shortage of teachers in our 
elementary and secondary schools and 
colleges. The situation facing our 
schools which prompts this suggestion, 
the basic premises upon which it 
stands, and suggestions concerning the 
nature and the cost of a plan of fed- 
eral scholarship-loans for prospective 
teachers are briefly outlined. 

The situation. An insufficient num- 
ber of teachers is now being prepared 
to meet the greatly increasing demand 
in elementary and secondary schools. 
And already shortages are beginning 
to be felt in the ranks of college teach- 
ers. Efforts by citizens and professional 
groups and by state governmental 
agencies to recruit teachers have proved 
inadequate, The shortage is growing 
worse each year. Conservative estimates 
suggest that 130,000 elementary and 
secondary school teachers will be 
needed in 1955-56 but we shall face 
a 50,000 deficit. Too few teachers are 
coming from our colleges over the 
nation to replace teacher drop-outs 
from the profession and to care for 
the additional 2 million children who 
are entering our schools yearly. In 
fact, in the face of our greatly in- 
creasing need for more teachers, the 
number graduated from our colleges 
actually was reduced by 6 per cent 
from 1953 to 1954. 

Extensive surveys have attempted to 
analyze the reasons for the teacher 
shortage. When the results are all 
boiled down, the bitter truth is that 
too few of our able young people care 
to choose teaching as a career today. 
Negative attitudes toward teaching 
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held by parents, laymen and at times 
by teachers themselves have given 
teaching such a bad reputation as a 
career field that young people of ability 
who would like to teach are discour- 
aged from doing so. 

Salaries for teachers are so much 
lower than those paid by business 
and industry that the college graduate 
sufficiently well prepared to teach 
mathematics or science, for example, 
in most states must make financial 
sacrifices of from $2000 to $3000 a 
year to enter teaching. Furthermore, 
young men, in particular, whose par- 
ents can afford to pay all or a sub- 
stantial portion of the cost of their 
college educations come from homes 
whose standards of living and eco- 
nomic aspirations are such that teach- 
ers’ salaries are unattractive to them. 
The following examples illustrate the 
situation more concretely. 


PARENTS OPPOSED 

An outstanding student in a school 
of engineering confided to a faculty 
member that he had all his life pre- 
ferred to prepare for teaching. His 
parents, however, had persuaded him 
to study engineering because salaries 
for teachers were so low. 

The son of a school board president 
wanted to prepare for teaching. His 
father, in spite of his close acquaint- 
ance with the critical need for com- 
petent young people in teaching, firmly 
opposed the choice of teaching as a 
profession by his son. 

A graduate student in chemistry 
who will receive his Ph.D. in June, 
who prepared for college teaching, is 
now confronted with a choice of two 
positions: an instructorship in one of 
America’s distinguished private uni- 
versities at a salary of $4500 per year 
or a research post with one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding industrial firms at 


a beginning salary of $7500 per year 
and with prospects for more soon 

To supply the demand for teachers 
it will be necessary to recruit from 
the ranks of high school graduates 
superior young people who have here- 
tofore been unable to consider teach- 
ing as a career—those who lack the 
financial resources to obtain the neces- 
sary college preparation. It is esti- 
mated that almost half a million high 
school graduates who rank in the 
upper half of their graduating classes 
each year fail to attend college. In 
some states about two-thirds of the 
students in the top quarter of their 
classes do not enter college. The same 
is true, studies have shown, for as 
high as 20 per cent of students who 
can be classified intellectually in the 
genius category. Lack of financial re- 
sources for college attendance is the 
principal reason these students, many 
of whom possess the personal qualifi- 
cations necessary for successful teach- 
ing, do not continue their formal 
education. Increases in tuition fees 
which are being forced on colleges and 
universities, both public and independ- 
ent, to meet operating expenses, will 
make it even more difficult for students 
of limited financial means to attend 
college. 


SOURCE OF TEACHERS 

A more immediate source of some 
teachers—but not nearly an adequate 
one—exists in the ranks of graduates 
of liberal arts colleges. Superior stu- 
dents with sound subject matter prep- 
aration can be recruited into teaching. 
This has been demonstrated by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation. Its one- 
year and two-year scholarships permit 
the student to undertake the profes- 
sional preparation, including student 
teaching, required for certification and 





essential for successful teaching. This 
group offers, also, potential personnel 
for college teaching. 

Basic premises. This proposal for 
the establishment of a federal program 
of teacher scholarship-loans to coun- 
teract the teacher shortage rests upon 
the following premises: 

1. The teacher shortage, like our 
network of federal highways, reaches 
across state lines; consequently, it is a 
national problem. No state, notwith- 
standing the abundance of its economic 
resources or the generosity of its edu- 
cational allocations, can solve the 
teacher shortage by its own efforts 
alone. Inasmuch as the teacher short- 
age is a problem facing all states, it is 
appropriate for all our people, through 
the instrument and resources of our 
federal government, to take steps to 
solve it on a nationwide basis. 

2. A federal teacher scholarship- 
loan program might be patterned, ap- 
propriately, after the Virginia plan for 
scholarship-loans for prospective teach- 
ers. This state plan has been in suc- 
cessful operation since 1948, The basic 
principle of the program is that the 
prospective teacher who receives a 
scholarship-loan to attend college is 
required to cancel the loan with one 
year of teaching in Virginia for each 
year of scholarship assistance. Those 
who do not teach must repay the loan 
plus 3 per cent interest from date of 
issuance. To date, 96 per cent of all 
scholarship-loans have been canceled 
by teaching. This state plan, although 
offering scholarship-loans which cover 
only about half of college costs, has 
made it possible for between 12,000 
and 13,000 young people to become 
qualified for and to enter teaching in 
Virginia over the last eight years. 


THE VIRGINIA PLAN 

3. A plan providing federal teacher 
scholarship-loans to superior students 
preparing to teach, based in principle 
on the Virginia plan, and following the 
precedents established by the veterans’ 
college assistance programs, can be es- 
tablished and operated without in- 
fringement by the federal government 
upon historical and constitutional pro- 
visions for local and state control of 
public education, Nor would such a 
program trespass upon, or alter in any 
way, sectional or other educational tra- 
ditions of people in various states. 

Experience with the G.I. educational 
grants has proved that through the 
resources of the federal government 
individual students can be helped to 


attain a college education without the 
government's interfering with or influ- 
encing, one way or the other, the 
control and nature of educational pro- 
grams in either public or independent 
schools. These veterans’ grants, which 
cover the total cost of college attend- 
ance, are made to individuals rather 
than to institutions, Individuals are 
free to attend the colleges of their 
choice. The scholarship-loan plan for 
prospective teachers, as envisioned, 
would follow the lines of this already 
tested pattern for college assistance to 
individual students. 

4. Unless immediate and dramatic 
action is taken to change the public 
attitude toward teaching as a profes- 
sion, too many of our ablest—intel- 
lectually and personally—high school 
graduates and college students will 
continue to shun teaching as a career 
field, There is urgent need to reverse 
the national stereotype of the person 
who elects a career in teaching, at both 
the public school and college levels. 
Only when the most outstanding high 
school graduates are recruited to pro- 
grams of preparation for teaching, only 
when the best college students and 
graduates are prospective teachers, only 
when parents in all walks of life will 
encourage their children to consider 
teaching as a career will teaching gain 
the public respect necessary to make 
it a prestige field to our abler young 
people. 

Proposal for federal teacher schol- 
arship-loans. Several facts concern- 
ing the teacher shortage stand out. 
First of all, it is nationwide in char- 
acter; mo state is untouched by its 
impact. Second, despite highly com- 
mendable and extensive efforts on local 
and state levels and by national pro- 
fessional organizations made over 
what must be recognized as a sufhi- 
cient period—10 years—the shortage 
grows worse. Finally, it is futile to 
continue to hope that sufficient num- 
bers of young people of ability who 
can now afford to go to college will 
choose to enter teaching. These facts 
lead me to conclude that the time has 
come for the American people to at- 
tack this common problem on a nation- 
wide basis, in a unified, coordinated, 
full-scale manner. Consequently, it is 
proposed that we utilize the instru- 
ment and resources of our federal gov- 
ernment to establish a program of 
full-cost college scholarship-loans for 
prospective teachers. 

The object of such a step at the 
national level would be to recruit out- 


standing, but financially needy, high 
school graduates into undergraduate 
college programs of preparation for 
teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools. As a second aspect of the pro- 
posal, it is suggested that selected grad- 
uates of liberal arts colleges, who are 
already prepared in subject fields, be 
awarded one-year or two-year post- 
graduate scholarship-loans to permit 
them to gain the professional prepara- 
tion necessary to enter teaching. A 
third provision would make available 
graduate fellowship-loans to superior 
students preparing for college teaching 
and for positions of educational leader- 
ship and specialization (in such fields 
as speech correction, remedial read- 
ing, and teaching the physically handi- 
capped ). 


COVER FULL COST 

The scholarship-loans would cover 
full cost of college attendance at 
any institution, public or independent, 
which offered a program of study ap- 
propriate to the student's professional 
objective. As provided in the Vir- 
ginia plan, recipients would be re- 
quired to cancel the loans with one 
year of teaching for each year of as- 
sistance. Those who decided not to 
teach or who failed to qualify for 
teaching would be required to repay 
the loans, including a nominal rate of 
interest, from date of issuance. Schol- 
arship-loans would be renewable from 
year to year as long as the holder made 
satisfactory progress toward becoming 
a teacher as judged by appropriate offi- 
cials of the institution attended. 

Standards of eligibility for federal 
teacher scholarship-loans would be 
based upon: (1) financial need, (2) 
aptitude for academic success in col- 
lege and in the field of preparation for 
teaching, (3) interest in preparation 
for a career or work in the field of edu- 
cation, (4) personal qualities, includ- 
ing sound mental and physical health, 
compatible with the requirements for 
successful teaching, and (5) character. 

The program could be carried out 
in each state by a committee of re- 
sponsible citizens appointed by the 
governor or state superintendent of 
public instruction. Such committees 
would be responsible for awarding the 
number of scholarship-loans needed 
annually to make up the deficit be- 
tween supply and demand, by levels 
of the school system and by subject 
fields. Federal funds, appropriated by 
the Congress, would be distributed to 
state committees by the U. S. Office of 
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Education on the basis of teacher short- 
ages and availability of qualified appli- 
cants for scholarship-loans as estimated 
by state committees. 

This proposal for a program of fed- 
eral scholarship-loans to prospective 
teachers will not, if enacted, supply a 
complete solution to the nationwide 
school crisis that confronts our people. 
Classrooms will still have to be built, 
and teachers’ salaries must be raised 
substantially in virtually all states. Both 
of these obligations will draw heavily 
upon local and state resources. But 
such a scholarship plan would, it is 
believed, provide within a few years 
the numbers of qualified and compe- 
tent teachers necessary to staff our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and 
colleges adequately. Because of the 
quality of young people it would at- 
tract to the teaching profession, it 
would contribute significantly to re- 
versing the negative public attitudes 
that now exist toward teaching. It 
would help to guarantee that those 
who teach in our schools would be 
selected on the basis of ability and 
potential and prepared for the impor- 
tant professional responsibilities of the 
teacher. In short, it would make pos- 
sible improved standards of education 
in our schools at all levels. 


WIDESPREAD DAMAGE 

In these critical times, when so 
much depends upon the work of our 
schools and colleges, it is difficult to 
overestimate the widespread and long- 
range damage the teacher shortage is 
causing to our military preparedness, 
our industrial and business economy, 
and, in a real sense, to our ultimate 
chances of survival as a free people. 
Shortages of qualified personnel in 
other fields—science, engineering, med- 
icine, business and industrial adminis- 
tration, research, military science— 
now facing the nation are due in large 
part to the inadequate numbers of able 
teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges. Furthermore, our 
next generation of leaders in these and 
other vital fields is in school now. So 
are all our citizens of tomorrow who 
must be prepared through education 
to assume the responsibilities of self- 
government. The quality of education 
they are receiving now will determine 
how effective their work will be. And 
quality of education rests squarely 
upon the competence and adequacy of 
the teaching force that is provided 
in the nation’s elementary and second- 
ary schools and colleges. 
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Vermont time study shows 


How Superintendents Spend 
Their Working Hours 


RALPH W. OSBORNE 


Superintendent of Schools, Paducah, Ky. 


Formerly Coordinator, New England C.P.E.A., Harvard University 


ERMONT'S 55 school superin- 

tendents, working through five 
regional groups, are busy this year 
trying out a new tool for use in 
clarifying and developing the job of 
superintendent in the Green Moun- 
tain State. 

The tool is homemade and some- 
what roughhewn out of the basic 
Yankee material of mutual self-help 
It was put together a year ago by a 
majority of the same superintendents 
who are now using it. The work of 
developing the tool was itself a major 
step toward making each of these 
superintendents more sharply aware of 
what his job actually consisted of—as 
measured by the amount of time he 
spent on various different aspects of 
the job. Some superintendents, right 
then and there, discovered that the way 
they were spending their time didn't 
quite square either with the way they 
thought they were spending it or with 
the way they thought it ought to be 
spent. 

When the results of these individual 
stocktakings on use of time were 
brought together in “An Analysis of 
Time Studies—the Work of a School 
Superintendent” in July 1954, it was 
apparent that a tool of real value had 
been fashioned. For it was quite clear 
from the cumulated findings that how 
a particular superintendent used his 
time was not “determined by the job” 
but by the way he saw and handled the 
job. There was at least some leeway 
for almost any superintendent to re- 
think his job, including how to allocate 
his time to its various aspects. But 
this is getting ahead of the story. 

Basically, the Vermont superintend- 
ents had been digging and building 


toward an improved structure of the 
superintendency at a gradually increas. 
ing tempo for nearly five years. For 
perspective on the uses being found 
for this new tool in the current year's 
work, it is necessary to look back 
briefly to a development that began 
during the 1949-50 school year. 

At that time, the commissioner of 
education, A. John Holden Jr., and his 
advisory committee of five superin 
tendents representing the five regional 
associations operating in conjunction 
with the Vermont Superintendents 
Association, submitted to the regional 
groups a list of 13 functions of the 
superintendent's job. Each superin- 
tendent was asked to analyze the list 
and indicate desirable practice with 
respect to division of time among the 
13 functions. These judgments were 
discussed by the regional groups, sum- 
marized by the state department, and 
returned to the groups for further 
discussion. 


INSTRUCTION MOST IMPORTANT 

In 1951, a “Statement of Discus- 
sions” based on the conclusions of the 
1950 summary was submitted via the 
commissioner to the school boards of 
the state for their comments and sug- 
gestions. Effectiveness of the instruc- 
tional program was indicated to be the 
most important single concern of the 
superintendent, Activities and attitudes 
of school directors and the general 
public strongly influence the instruc- 
tional program, it was pointed out 
The claim on the time of the super- 
intendent resulting from these school 
board and public involvements in mat- 
ters concerning the instructional pro- 
gram runs a close second to the time 
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that he spends on his work with the 
teachers 

In the winter of 1952-53, establish- 
ment of a two-year commission by the 
Vermont legislature to study the setup 
for supervision of schools at the local 
level stimulated renewed interest in 
job study by the superintendents. Dur- 
ing that year, an arrangement for 
assistance from the New England 
C.P.E.A., initiated by one of the five 
regional groups, was enlarged into a 
statewide program by the State Super- 
intendents Association, then under the 
presidency of Lynford L. Wells. The 
program, beginning in October 1953, 
was based on cooperation among the 
association, the state department, and 
the C.P.E.A. The latter, centered at the 
graduate school of education, Harvard 
University, under the directorship of 
Angelo Giaudrone, provided my serv- 
ices as coordinator and consultant for 
the school year 1953-54 

Each of the five regional groups 
selected a major aspect of superintend- 
ency development in Vermont as its 


major focus of study for the year. 
These included such topics as (1) 
variation in administrative procedure 
for increasing effectiveness, (2) opera- 
tion of the school board and its rela- 
tionship to the superintendent's job, 
(3) redistricting as a means of in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the su- 
perintendent’s job. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the majority 
of superintendents in all of the groups 
were interested in and were maintain- 
ing analyses of their present use of 
time in their jobs. The cumulation 
and analysis of the resulting daily time 
study sheets were agreed upon as of 
potential value to all superintendents 
and as a possible tool for the further 
study of the various special topics. 
The rural nature of most of the 
Green Mountain State and the strong 
desire for local control at the town 
level which is basic to most Vermont 
superintendencies provided some com- 
mon denominators against which the 
patterns of individual time use by 


superintendents could be viewed. For- 


Members of the Vermont C.P.E.A. steering committee are (left to right, 
seated): Ralph Osborne; A. John Holden Jr., state commissioner of edu- 
cation; Leon Wagner; Lynford Wells, and Daniel Dyer; (standing): Albert 
Lawton; Theodore Sargent; Rupert Spencer; James Gunn, and Lyman Bole. 


ty-four of the state's 55 superintendents 
have supervisory districts with more 
than one board of school directors. 
Thirty-three superintendents work with 
and under the direction of at least five 
school boards, three having 10 or more. 
Most superintendents have 15 or more 
buildings to visit, with supervisory 
assistance absent or limited. The town 
is the taxing unit for school purposes. 
Fully realizing that the amount of 
travel, number of board meetings, and 
to a large extent the amount of as- 
sistance available are beyond their 
control as individuals, Vermont super- 
intendents were confident that the self- 
study of their jobs could throw some 
light on the key subject of what they 
see as their primary function, improve- 
ment of instruction. 

Several types of daily time-use rec- 
ords were maintained and analyzed. 
One resulted in information as to 
amounts of time allocated by the in- 
dividual superintendent to “functions,” 
such as “finance,” “plant and equip- 
ment,” “school board relations,” “pro- 
fessional staff relations,’ and so on. 
Another made it possible to analyze 
the amount of time spent in 27 major 
and minor areas of superintendency 


activities with 14 different kinds of 
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Group With Which Superin- 
tendent’s Time Is Spent 


Percentage of Time Superintendent Spends With Various Groups 
Highest per Cent 


Range of Middle 50% of 


Time Reported Percentages Reported 





PID cies iskecintitirene 
Board members........ 
Supervisors-principals 
Nonteaching staff... 
each ae 
Public officials 





66 21.6-41.0 
32 9.7-20.3 
27 1.7- 8.5 
21 0.5- 2.0 
15 0.0- 2.0 
16 0.0- 4.5 








school and nonschool individuals and 
groups. 

Statistical validity was not an aim, 
but as totals of individual daily time 
studies rose to 11,500 hours, accept- 
ance of some insight obtained from 
comparison seemed reasonable, Super- 
intendents found they were spending 
approximately one-third of their time 
on improvement of instruction, one- 
fourth on administrative matters rang- 
ing from general office work to teacher 
recruitment, one-fifth on school board 
meetings or school board matters, one- 
eighth on clerical work, and one-tenth 
in travel. The average day was one of 
from 10 to 11 hours and the average 
week from 56 to 60 hours. Hours de- 
voted to evening activities added up 
to about a week of work each month. 
(No superintendent has yet seriously 
proposed statutory limitations on 
superintendents’ hours of work! ) 


WITH OTHER PEOPLE 

Perhaps the most impressive finding 
is that nearly 80 per cent of the time 
of superintendents is spent with other 
people—leaving him, despite his long 
hours and his travel throughout his 
district, only 20 per cent of the time 
to himself and his solitary activities. 
On the average, one-third of a superin- 
tendent’s time is spent with teachers 
and nearly one-fourth with school di- 
rectors, either in meetings or in in- 
dividual conferences. Supervisors and 
principals receive 6 or 7 per cent of 
his time, public officials 5 per cent, and 
community groups another 5 per cent. 
Considered from the standpoint of 
both improvement of instruction as an 
area of a superintendent's activity and 
work with teachers and principals as 
people, first emphasis was still found 
to be with the improvement of the 
instructional program. 

The extent to which a superintend- 
ent controls the emphasis to be given 
to various areas of his work was found 
to be greater than expected. Com- 
parison was made of the highest per 
cent of time reported working with 
a particular group by any superintend- 
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ent and the range in per cent repre- 
sented by the middle 50 per cent of 
cumulative superintendent totals. Of 
significance among these comparisons 
are those in the accompanying table. 

Since similar school superintenden- 
cies were represented, it was concluded 
that the differences were probably 
less the result of the conditions 
within a school district and more a 
reflection of the basic outlook of a 
superintendent toward what he con- 
sidered to be his job. Some superin- 
tendents might be classified as orienting 
their work toward working with one 
of the following groups: teachers, 
school boards, school administrators, 
parents and pupils, or community 
groups. Strong orientation to one 
group results in lack of emphasis on 
working with other groups. 

One finding underscored a_ basic 
problem in the prevalent Vermont 
pattern of superintendency districts in- 
volving several boards, Superintendents 
found the time spent at board meetings 
and in conferences with school direc- 
tors generally high. Individual cases 
occupying from 20 to 25 per cent of 
the superintendent's time were re- 
ported. No one board in a supervisory 
district may sense the total result of 
the demands of all boards on the 
superintendent's time. 


EVENING ACTIVITIES 

Another problem that probably can- 
not be solved without board help is 
that superintendents tend to carry on 
evening activities without any lessen- 
ing of daily activities. A strong sense, 
on the part of superintendents, of 
public relations considerations, as rep- 
resented by evening community ac- 
tivities, is not balanced with the 
lessening of daily activity which may 
be necessary to maintain health and 
proper perspective toward the job. 

Areas for study became apparent as 
other data were analyzed. Staffing 
schools during the middle of a school 
year may occupy 10 per cent of a 
superintendent's time. It was felt that 
hidden costs of teacher recruitment, 


such as the superintendent's time, 
travel expense, and office expenses, may 
be significantly high during the period 
of a year. School building planning has 
become a significant part of a super- 
intendent’s work. The innumerable 
activities and the amount of time in- 
volved in carrying on the job of the 
superintendent as it is now generally 
conceived indicate a need for some 
priority listing of the jobs of a super- 
intendent and for delegation of some 
of those of less importance. The latter 
may imply more assistance to be made 
available to superintendents. 

While use of the study results was 
designed for superintendents, the re- 
cent report of the legislative commis- 
sion to study supervision of schools 
recommends that superintendents “con- 
tinue the cooperative study of their 
jobs” and used the study to corroborate 
its findings. 


PROBLEMS POINTED UP 

Some of the problems that have 
been pointed up by the time study 
are engaging the attention of the 
regional groups this year. Through 
continued C.P.E.A. participation, the 
services of A. L. Threlkeld, former 
superintendent at Montclair, N.J., and 
a former president of A.A.S.A., now 
living in retirement in Vermont, have 
been made available to the regional 
groups for the 1954-55 school year. 
As previously, the primary initiative 
for carrying forward the study program 
rests with the superintendents them- 
selves through their state association, 
now under the presidency of Leon 
Wagner. 

The time study has become a tool 
by means of which a superintendent 
can check his distribution of time in 
relation to the multiple demands of 
the job and thereby set goals that are 
reasonably attainable. At the same 
time, increasing knowledge of the sur- 
vey findings by boards, school staffs, 
and publics interested in schools in 
the Green Mountain State may yield 
at least more understanding, if not 
modified, expectations of what, in their 
long hours of work, the busy Vermont 
school superintendents can reasonably 


do. 


Both some of the earlier background 
material and the most recent developments 
noted in this article are based on a report 
especially prepared for this purpose by 
Lyman Bole, superintendent of schools, 
Springfield, and secretary, Vermont Super- 
intendents Association, Acknowledgment is 
also due to Eugene L. Belisle, a member 
of the senior staff of the New England 
C.P.E.A., for his editorial assistance. 





When no school lunch was provided, the 
children in Philadelphia in the early 1900's 
purchased snacks from the street vendors. 


These school children are buying their midday lunches 
from peddlers “on the sidewalks of New York.” They 
are in the schoolyard. This picture was taken in 1908. 


The Sixty Years’ Growth of School Feeding 


as a half billion dollar enterprise 


MARY deGARMO BRYAN 


Professor Emeritus, Columbia University 


N THE National School Lunch 

Program, federal, state and local 
contributions and payments by chil- 
dren in 1954 amounted to $418,000,- 
000, all of which went into payments 
for services and supplies of some type. 
To these figures should be added those 
from food service operations in thou- 
sands of schools not participating in 
the national program 

Thus, the feeding of children at 
school puts hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually into the pockets of 
farmers, food processors, merchants, 
suppliers of equipment, and lunch- 
room personnel 

In 1954 the federal government 
contributed $176,300,000 for food to 
the 51,700 schools in the National 
School Lunch Program. Of this, 
$64,266,000 was in cash used by the 
schools for local purchases; $14,800,- 
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000 was spent for food purchased by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for use by the schools, and $94,217,- 
000 was spent by that department 
for price support of certain foods 
donated to the While this 
last sum was only a small part of price 
support expenditures, the American 
taxpayer is probably grateful to know 
that these foods went into growing 
children and not into warehouses. 
Currently $50,000,000 has been 
appropriated for a subsidy to milk 
distributors so that milk may be sold 
to school children at a nominal 1 or 
2 cent charge, the difference between 
the regular price and the subsidy. 
Experience to date indicates marked 
increase in milk sales in schools 


schools. 


How did the school lunch start? 
The school lunch, however, had _ its 


“bootstrap” days, as the accompanying 
old photographs remind us. It may 
be difficult to recognize the drab fig- 
ures behind the fence as school chil- 
dren of a half century ago, but there 
is no doubt that the snacks purchased 
by them or by the schoolboys crowd- 
ing around the vendor were literally 
just off the streets of New York City. 

Cluttered kitchens, with insanitary 
equipment and utensils, and the im- 
provised tables at which children 
crowded to eat their lunch of bean 
soup, bread and prunes were the re- 
sult of some makeshift arrangements, 
but some lunchrooms, such as those 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland and 
Philadelphia, show good equipment. 

The kitchen built by the Women’s 
Educational & Industrial Union “with 
the financial assistance of many public 
spirited citizens of Boston and of a 
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grant from the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial” was the first central 
kitchen and was especially equipped 
for this purpose. Food was sent to the 
individual schools in laundry baskets 
“lined with clean paper.” 


Did the school lunch spring from 
sources inside or outside the school? 
Several aspects of the early school 
feeding programs have value for us 
today. The first of these is the fact 
that in most instances the programs 
were started by community groups 
outside the schools. in Boston, Ellen 
H. Richards, assistant professor in 
the Woman's Chemical Laboratory at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, a pioneer in the study of 
nutrition, started the service of hot 
lunches to children in Boston high 
schools in 1894. After she had stirred 
up Boston to a realization of the “evils 
of school lunches as provided by jani- 
tors and other untrained and commer- 
cially disposed persons, the Boston 
Schoo! Committee asked her to pre- 
pare and pack the lunches at the New 
England Kitchen, which she at that 
time managed.” 

Women’s clubs opened the first 
lunchrooms in Chicago schools. In 


1898 the Englewood Women’s Club 
received permission from the board of 
education to open a lunchroom in the 
Englewood High School. Some years 
after the Englewood experiment, a 
lunchroom was installed in the Nich- 
olas Senn High School by the Rogers 
Park Women's Club. The third high 
school lunchroom was opened in the 
Carl Schurz High School by the Irving 
Park Women's Club. 

In 1911 the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation made a start in the organization 
of penny lunchrooms for under- 
nourished children. The report of 
Minnie R. Cowan, district superin- 
tendent of schools at that time, in 
cludes the following description: 

“The board has taken the initial 
step in solving a new problem in edu- 
cation. No one familiar with condi- 
tions in our school will doubt that 
the serving of a simple luncheon to 
needy pupils is a factor in education. 
In thousands of homes, the serving 
of the simplest meal at midday is 
unknown. Mothers are absent from 
their homes during the day, and even 
if the children are provided with a 
few cents for food they are more 
than likely to spend the money for 


unwholesome sweets. Under such cir- 


One quart of milk (seen in foreground) served the 18 elementary school 
children seated at each table in this improvised lunchroom in New York 
City in 1908. Note the small cups for milk on the individual trays. The 
menu, written on the blackboard, is for Thursday and includes bean soup, 
bread and stewed apricots. An extra charge was made for cookies and 


pretze!s (on small table in foreground). 


Handwashing facilities were 


provided then, too. Note sink and roller towel in the right background 


cumstances, it is not surprising that 
children are undernourished and their 
progress in school very slow. 

“The experiment was begun in three 
schools {with} $1200 

The Star Center Asociation, in 1894, 
and the Home and School League, 
1907 to 1915, served lunches in some 
Philadelphia elementary schools. In 
1909 lunchrooms were opened in high 
schools by the board of education 
under Emma Smedley. In St. Louis 
also, a private organization operated 
penny lunches, but board proceed- 
ings of 1903-04 report the estab- 
lishment of an agency of the board 
through which suitable lunches would 
be served to pupils and teachers. 

The earliest record of feeding pro 
grams of school children in the US 
is that by the Children’s Aid Society 
of New York in 1853, but little was 
done in that city until 1908, when 
some lunches for needy children were 
established by a committee of social 
workers, educators and physicians 
Mable Hyde Kittredge and George 
Chatfield were leaders in this group 
Unfortunately, oper- 
ated lunchrooms in many schools in 
that city for some years; they were 
finally eliminated by the establishment 


concessionaires 


of the bureau of school lunches. It 
is surprising to learn that concession 
aires are again Operating in some 
communities but usually not in schools 
in which the food service is recognized 
as part of the 

Most lunch programs in rural and 
and 


educational system 


small communities were started 
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usually operated by parent groups 
such as the P.T.A., formerly Mothers’ 
Congress. One program in Colorado 
was started by the members of a vol- 
unteer fire department. 


Is the manager training program 
something new? The second point 
of interest in early lunch operations 
is the appointment as manager of a 
trained person on the teaching pa) 
roll and the use of the operation for 
training purposes. Rochester, N.Y., 
has the unique distinction of having 
opened its first lunchroom in 1903 
under a teacher appointed by the board 
of education; her salary as manager 
was carried on the teaching payroll. 
In addition to providing food service, 
the lunchroom served as a place for 
pupil training in certain aspects of 
lunchroom management 

The same philosophy of operation 
was established in 1912 in Hawaii. 
The first territorial school cafeteria 
was operated by a home economics 
teacher, combined it with a 
training program at the normal school 

The Women’s Educational & Indus 
trial Union of Boston was one of the 
earliest Organizations to train women 
to operate school lunches in other 
localities. From 1916 to 1926 stu- 
dents from 31 states went to Boston 
for the training and returned to their 
home localities to use it. In 1913 Alice 
Boughton taught the first course in 
school feeding at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


who 


How many children participate 
in the program? School feeding has 
always had as its purpose the improve- 
ment of the health and well-being of 
school children. This can be attained 
through several means, but at least 


CITIES WITH 
SCHOOL LVNCHES 


LEFT: Beginnings of the program. 
ABOVE: White dots are cities with 
school lunches in 1912. RIGHT: One 
city in 1895; three in 1905, 16 in 
1910, 40 in 1912 had lunch programs. 


two are essential in the school, ie, 
the service of adequate and palatable 
meals to all children who remain at 
school during the noon hour and edu- 
cation in food habits that will lead 
to good health. 

As the science of nutrition has in- 
creased our knowledge of the im- 
portance of good food for growing 
children, programs have increased in 
number and improved in quality. But 
the record leaves much to be desired. 
Using the report of the National 
School Lunch Program as the best 
available accurate figures, we find that 
the participation by children increased 
from 5 million in 1947 to 9 million 
in 1954. Percentage participation, 
however, has not changed appreciably 


a = 
1895 i910 
CITIES IN THE 
VNITED STATES HAVING 
SCHOOL FEEDING 
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in the last three years. In 1952, 32.1 
per cent of total enrollment in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools partici- 
pated; in 1953, 33 per cent; in 1954, 
32.7 per cent. Two areas in the 
United States and the territories show 
increased participation in 1954; three 
US. areas show a decrease. Some im- 
provement has been shown, however, 
as the percentages of the foregoing 
figures representing complete meals 
with and without milk were 75, 76 
and 80 per cent in 1952, 1953 and 
1954 respectively. 


Are improvements taking place in 
nutritional status and food habits? 
Surveys indicate that maximum nutri- 
tive standards for school meals are 


Women employes in the Boston central kitchen in the early 1900's pre- 
pared baked goods and sandwiches to be sent in baskets to the various 
schools. A can of milk (in foreground) accompanied each basket. 
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not being met in many programs, 
because of lack of knowledge by man- 
agers, poor management, or failure 
by the children to eat the food pre- 
pared for their school lunches. 

Results of surveys showing poor 
nutritional status and dietary habits 
of school children have been pub- 
lished frequently for many years. It 
is no longer a matter of professional 
interest only. A famous public opin- 
ion pollster announced recently that 
the most serious defect in our national 
nutrition is the fact that 56 per cent 
of teen-age girls eat either no break- 
fast or a poor one. This is frequently 
followed, according to other reports, 
by inadequate meals at school and at 
home. 

The diet of teen-age girls is im- 
portant to them as individuals, and 
to the school, as it affects their health, 
attendance and scholastic achievement, 
but it affects the community and its 
future citizens as well. In 1951, 18 
per cent of girls between 15 and 19 
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years were or had been married, and 
this figure may be higher today. In 
1953, 10 per cent of all infants were 
born to mothers under 20 years of 


age and 30 per cent to mothers be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 24 years 
The health of infants is directly re- 
lated to their prenatal nutrition; this 
has been demonstrated by evidence of 
gross deformities as well as by less 
obvious types of injury as a result 
of faulty nutrition. Many of our teen- 
aged girls and young women are ill 
equipped to meet the high nutri- 
tional requirements of the reproduc- 
tive years and this in spite of a school 
lunch program that has had as one 
of its goals the establishment of good 
food habits. 

We evidently have not succeeded 
in this goal for a large percentage of 
children, boys as well as girls, although 
dietary studies of school children show 
food consumption of boys to be bet- 
ter nutritionally in some respects than 
that of girls. Physical examination 





ABOVE: These women prepared 
school lunches of soup, fruit and sand- 
wiches in St. Louis in 1906. Soup 
was cooked in the large kettles. Milk 
was served to children in cups. 
LEFT: Equipment in this St. Louis 
lunchroom in the early 1900's in- 
cluded a slicer and an open-top 
“grease-catcher” gas range. Note 
the portable cart in the background. 


of boys just out of school entering 
armed services show defects directly 
related to poor nutrition. The press 
recently carried the statement of the 
dental director of one of the services 
that boys were entering the service 
with more dental conditions requir 
ing treatment than ever before; there 
is reason to believe that the structure 
and health of the teeth and the en 
vironment of the mouth may involve 
the physical and nutritive nature of 
what we eat. 

In connection with surveys of die 
tary practices in schools it must be 
admitted that the food habits of teach 
ers are sometimes found to be poorer 
than those of students! 


How close is the integration of 
school lunch and educational pro- 
gram? The present lunch 
situation seems, therefore, to be that 
it is inadequate in scope, since only 
one-third of our children eat a school 
lunch,* and only 80 per cence of that 
third consume a meal that approxi- 
mates one-third of the daily nutritive 
requirement. The school lunch also 
seems to be functioning less effectively 
than should be expected in an educa- 
tional system. (Cont. on Page 98) 


school 


* This figure should be increased by those 
from schools not participationg in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program. 
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Dr. MCBURNEY: WE ARE TALKING 
here today about a very vital question 
Can we keep our schools free? A ques- 
tion of this sort suggests that there is 
some danger that they might not be 
free, that there are certain threats to 
their freedom. Dean Melby, what does 
keeping our schools free mean anyway? 

DEAN MELBy: In America the es- 
sential element of our social outlook 
is freedom for the human spirit. We 
provided public schools in this country 
to make sure that the child’s education 
would not be dependent upon the acci- 
dental factors of the child's parents, 
economic status, religion or geograph- 
ical location, We wanted to make sure 
that every child had the chance to 
make the most of himself, to become 
all that he was capable of becoming. 
Now, no individual can become all 
that he is capable of becoming if he 
isn't free to be himself. Therefore, 
freedom of the school is an absolute 
essential to carrying out the basic and 
traditional American 
tion for all 

Dr, MCBURNEY: Do you gentlemen 
have anything to add to that? 

Dr. PARK: Certainly the task that 
has been imposed upon the school in 
the past has been that the school is 
to provide an enlightened citizenry 
The school has been called upon to 
attempt to create national unity. We 
have had a large number of immigrants 
coming to this country. The school 
has had to assume part of the responsi- 
bility of the American melting pot, 
and certainly the advancement of 
equality of opportunity, understanding 
and respect for human beings has 
been a responsibility of the school 


idea of educa- 


Too much interference! 


Dr. RoGers: The elementary 
schools today have a very crowded 
curriculum, It’s been worked out by 
experts who have taken into their 
counsel the people of the community. 

Now there are groups and individ- 
uals with worthy causes behind them 
that would have us insert into the 
curriculum or activities of the school 
things that, as responsible school ad- 
ministrators, we are not anxious to 
have. Yet because these persons rep- 
resent such worthy causes, it’s hard 
sometimes to say No. I should like 
to suggest that we speak of freedom 
from interference with the educational 
program in the schools. 

Dr. McBurney: What 


of these intrusions? 


are some 
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Dr. ROGERS: There are two types. 
In one type an individual or group, 
often a civic group, wants to em- 
phasize some activity, almost invari- 
ably a worthy one, that it thinks the 
schools are not sufficiently emphasizing. 
It may be safety or certain matters of 
health or patriotism, Then there is 
another type of individual or group 
that wants to use the compact organiza- 
tion of the schools to promote a project 
in which it is interested, maybe to 
collect money or to sell something 
to pupils or parents or to advertise 
something. Remember, I am still ze- 
ferring respectfully to these because 
they are worthy projects, but often 
they are only indirectly related to the 
educational program. 

Dr. McBuURNEY: Do you get this 
kind of intrusion in the New York 
schools? 

Dr. MELBy: Oh, yes. These organ- 
izations that want to use the schools 
are all over the country. 

Dr. MCBURNEY: Do you question 
the motives of these people? 

Dr. MeLBy: In many cases their 
motives are very good. In fact, the 
causes represented are good but, as 
Don Rogers points out, if the schools 
were to accede to all of these requests, 
there would be little time left for the 
regular program of the school. 

Dr. ROGERS: I sometimes say— 
when they press me on it—well, what 
should we cut out, arithmetic? 

Dr. McBurNgy: Why don’t you 
just say No to these people? 

Dr. MELBY: We can't say No to 
all of them for the simple reason that 
some of them, at least, represent agen- 
cies and educational activities with 
which we want to cooperate because 
they help us to do some of the things 
we want to do anyway. That is one 
reason. 


Dr. PARK: On what basis do you 
try to make your decisions? 

Dr. Rocers: I can almost give 
a success formula for that. Prior to 
1948, we had 10 annual collections in 
our schools. We have about 300,000 
pupils in the elementary schools and 
some 14,000 teachers, and 10 collec- 
tions represented about half a million 
dollars out of the pupils’ pockets. 

Dr. McBurRNeEy: Out of whose 
pockets? 

Dr. RoGeERs: Well, the parents’. 
That is a good question because the 
parents finally were the ones that 
almost revolted, writing letters to the 
newspapers, and writing letters to us. 
They said, for example, that if they 
tried to stop their own children some- 
times from taking 50 cents to the 
teacher, some— 

Dr. MCBURNEY: Sure, the young- 
sters have to do it, the social pressure! 

Dr. ROGERS: They sometimes said 
the child actually stole the money so 
he wouldn't be a kind of an outcast. 
He was pressured at the child level. 


Afraid of social studies? 


Dr. MELBY: But the pressure, Mr. 
Chairman, is not only to bring certain 
things into the curriculum. There is 
also a pressure to keep certain things 
out. There are groups, for instance, 
that don't want us to talk about the 
United Nations or UNESCO. There 
are people who go so far as to object 
to the word “social studies” because 
they think that this is in some mysteri- 
ous way related to socialism. People 
of this kind create a temper of fear 
in the community. 

They want to censor the books. For 
example, in my home community of 
Scarsdale we have had a considerable 
battle over this matter over a period 
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of many years. It’s true that the school 
authorities have stood up in splendid 
fashion and that citizens have come 
to the support of the teachers. Never- 
theless, there has been a good deal of 
fear and confusion as a result. And 
our schools, our teachers, have not, | 
think, felt as free as they have felt in 
previous periods. 

Dr. PARK: Would you say those 
who would limit the schools’ right to 
deal with some of these controversial 
issues are failing to see that it’s very 
difficult, first of all, to avoid con- 
troversial issues? Most any subject one 
could think of is controversial in cer- 
tain respects. Furthermore, the right 
to discuss controversial issues in public 
and private institutions has been part 
of our American heritage. Further- 
more, our schools with the responsi- 
bilities that they have to provide our 
citizens with the skills and understand- 
ing necessary to make intelligent deci- 
sions in areas of political, economic 
and social questions just cannot avoid 
getting into issues that are critical. 


Is subversion encouraged? 


Dr. MELBy: You are right. The 
difficulty is that many of these people, 
perhaps with good motives, are afraid 
of subversion, but they don’t realize 
that one of the most effective forms 
of subversion is ignorance of the issues. 
They fail to see that we are in diffi- 
culty in many cases because we have 
not given boys and girls and men and 
women a real understanding of the 
issues that are involved in subversion. 
Now, nobody is as subject to propa- 
ganda as the person who has been 
educated by propaganda. The best way 
to make a person immune to the 
wrong kind of propaganda is to give 
him an education that emphasizes both 
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sides and that teaches him to think his 
way through the issues. 

Dr. MCBURNEY: Let me try to give 
the other side as some people, I think, 
see it. Might you not avoid inflamma- 
tory questions that are red hot con- 
troversial issues? I grant that this word 
“controversial” is a relative thing, but 
might not a teacher be well advised 
not to drag in inflammatory issues by 
the heels and then pose as a martyr 
when someone objects to that kind of 
discussion? 

Dr. RoGers: At the elementary 
school level we don’t run into the 
problem of controversial issues very 
much. You are talking more about 
secondary schools and higher educa- 
tion where they get more independent 
in their thinking. 

Dr. MCBURNEY: There is another 
aspect of this I wanted to inquire 
about—this word “propaganda” that 
you introduced, Dean Melby. I think 
we would want to keep the schools free 
of propaganda from any source, but 
when you are dealing with a contro- 
versial issue with youngsters isn't it 
exceedingly difficult to avoid contro- 
versy? How can you conduct discus- 
sion in ways that will stimulate 
critical thinking, to avoid propaganda? 

Dr. MELBY: You can’t avoid con- 
troversy, but you can avoid propaganda. 
Controversy is an expressed difference 
of opinion, but propaganda is an effort 
to sway people in a particular direction 
and perhaps simultaneously to keep 
these people from seeing the other side 
of the argument. 

Now, if we are really concerned 
with education, we can't avoid con- 
troversial issues because our boys and 
girls will have to deal with contro- 
versial issues when they take their 
places in our society. There are maziy 
different ways of dealing with con- 


troversy. For example, if we deal with 
differences of opinion in such a way 
that we show a lack of respect for a 
person who holds an opinion opposite 
to our own, then we are teaching the 
boys and girls the wrong kind of 
attitude, In many cases when teachers 
get into difficulty, ic is not the fact 
that they are dealing with the con- 
troversial issues that gets them into 
trouble, but it is the face that they 
deal with the controversial issues with- 
out the proper respect for the person- 
alities of the people who may have 
differing opinions. 

Dr. PARK: That is true. We must 
make due allowance for the varying 
ability and maturity of the pupils wich 
whom we are dealing. One could ignore 
controversial issues. But that is, it 
seems to me, an unwise procedure 


Are teachers afraid? 


Dr. ROGERS: On the other hand, 
one of the risks in being a public 
school teacher is that there is a mis- 
understanding of what she is trying 
to do. I could cite many cases that 
have come up within the past few 
years where a teacher is trying to help 
a class develop some concept, parti- 
cularly in the social studies, and some 
child will get a distorted view of what 
he thinks the teacher said. He men- 
tions it at home. The parent is in- 
dignant. Maybe he talks to the pastor 
or to a fraternal organization. The 
first thing you know somebody is 
coming to the superintendent of 
schools with the distorted charge that 
this teacher is opposed to people of 
a certain nationality or a certain reli- 
gious belief or something of that kind 
until I wouldn't be surprised that you 
would find many teachers dodging the 
controversial issues. 

Dr. MELBY: This leads right into 
another issue. I don’t think we can 
keep our schools free unless we can 
involve the parents and the people of 
our communities in the task of keep- 
ing them free. As a matter of fact, the 
difficulties that schools have faced all 
over the country in the last 10 years 
have come about in large measure 
because people no longer have the 
contacts with the schools that they 
used to have. : 

I attended a rural school in Minne- 
sota. The teacher boarded around 
from place to place in the community. 
Nobody in that community would have 
said that teacher was subversive. They 
knew her personally. Now, in many 
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cases the parents do not have these 
contacts, and I believe that we have 
got tO get more parents into our 
schools. We must have more parents 
participating, more Citizens participat- 
ing, in education. If we had more 
people who have lived through the 
process of education in our schools and 
who have helped us to deal with these 
controversial issues, they would be 
there to defend us when we are at- 
tacked because they themselves would 
have shared in the process. | believe 
the key to the whole problem of keep- 
ing our schools free is more wide- 
spread community participation. 


Spanked for a letter! 


Dr. RoGers: That makes me think 
of the need for what we call “com- 
munication” between teachers and 
parents or between school and com- 
munity. You might be interested in 
an experiment we are conducting in 
Chicago this semester. Instead of issu- 
ing the standard, traditional report 
card four times during a semester, we 
have given the principals and teachers 
the opportunity of eliminating the 
report card except for the final card, 
which is kept for the records, and sub- 
stituting in its stead either anecdotal 
letters to the parents or interviews. 

In a great city like Chicago there 
are some parents who cannot read or 
write, and when they got a letter from 
the school about their child their im- 
mediate reaction was: Johnny is in 
trouble. Do you know, we had two 
cases, in two different schools, where 
the parents spanked the child for 
bringing home such a letter? My point 
on that is, even these illiterate parents 
have a pretty high regard for the school 
and the teachers. 

Dr. McBuRNEY: By and large, | 
think that is true. I should like to 
introduce a third invasion here, or 
what some people think is an invasion 
of the freedom of the schools, It's an 
issue that we face here in Illinois. We 
have before our state legislature the 
so-called Broyles bills, which would 
require teachers to take loyalty oaths. 
Now, such legislation, as | understand 
it, has arisen in a good many states 
out of sort of a fear that has gripped 
the American people. They want to 
be certain their schools are sound, so 
they are going to compel their teachers 
to take these loyalty oaths. Do you 
regard, Dean Melby, an oath of that 
kind as an invasion of the freedom 
of the schools? 
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Dr. MetBy: | don’t object particu- 
larly to taking the oath. I have taken 
it several times, in New York and in 
other places. My objection to it is 
the idea of singling out the teacher 
among all the various persons in our 
community as one who should be re- 
quired to take an oath. In that singling 
out process, it seems that her loyalty 
is impugned or questioned. I question 
the loyalty oath myself on another 
ground, namely, that it has no ef- 
fectiveness. Communists will not hesi- 
tate to take the oath. They will swear 
falsely and feel proud of their act 
in the process. People who are loyal 
will not be made any more loyal by 
taking this oath. The mere fact that 
it hangs over people and that teachers 
are thus singled out has the effect of 
introducing an element of fear and 
insecurity into the educational situa- 
tion, and this militates against making 
the school a free forum in the realm 
of ideas. 

Dr. MCBuURNEY: Do you share that 
view? 

Dr. PARK: I certainly share that 
view. Not only have there been loyalty 
oaths required, but I believe in Okla- 
homa a law was passed whereby teach- 
ers were denied the right even to a fair 
hearing on whether they were mem- 
bers of a subversive organization. 
Perhaps the most ridiculous legal 
restriction that I have encountered was 
the one proposed in Alabama, that all 
books used in the school have a loyalty 
check made of the author of the book, 
plus the author of all the references 
cited in the book. This is going far 
beyond the loyalty oath. 


Do oaths prove loyalty? 


Dr. MCBURNEY: Do you have an 
opinion on this, Dr. Rogers? 

Dr, ROGERS: I question the neces- 
sity for a loyalty oath on the part of 
teachers, and here is my reason. Every 
one of our teachers of Chicago takes 
200 loyalty oaths a year. Our school 
board rules require that every morning 
we start the day with the teacher and 
the children standing to give the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of 
the United States of America. They 
put their hand over their heart and 
stand in the presence of the flag. I 
don't think we need anything beyond 
that. 

Dr. PARK: There seems to be a 
feeling on the part of those who are 
most anxious to have loyalty oaths 
demanded of teachers that the mere 


repeating of a number of words leads 
to desired action. Those of us who 
have been in teaching realize that it 
is entirely possible for a student—or 
a teacher, for that matter—to repeat 
verbatim any number of desirable sets 
of moral principles and not necessarily 
abide by any of them. 


For free enterprise! 


Dr. McBuRNEY: What distresses 
me is the apparent distrust of the 
schools and of public education and 
of the teachers that exists in certain 
limited areas. I think they are fairly 
limited areas. | came up through the 
schools as a lad who was tremendously 
interested in social issues. I was a high 
school debater. We debated all sorts 
of controversial questions years ago. 
This recent distrust that seems to have 
developed, this fear, I find difficult to 
understand. How do you explain it? 

Dr. MeLsy: | think in the period 
since the second World War we have 
become frightened, and in our fear 
we have become afraid even to adhere 
to our traditional practices of freedom. 
We aren't sure, or perhaps I should 
say some people are not sure, that it 
is safe for the schools to be free. They 
think there are some ideas that 
shouldn't be discussed. Some people 
don’t want the press to be free. Some 
people don’t want the radio and the 
television to be free. These invasions 
of our freedom are on many fronts, 
and I would like to add to this dis- 
cussion a somewhat different slant, 
namely, that we in America have be- 
come great on the productive front 
because we have released the creative 
talents of our people to a greater extent 
perhaps than any other people on 
earth. 

The idea of free enterprise and of 
the free play of intelligence that made 
us great on the productive front can 
make us equally great on the intel- 
lectual front and on the moral and 
spiritual front. Free enterprise in ideas 
is just as important as free enterprise 
on the economic front. It is equally 
true that we will not have free enter- 
prise on the economic front long after 
we have lost it on the moral and 
spiritual front. 

Dr. MCBURNEY: That is it, gentle- 
men! 
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HE interview is not an infallible 

instrument, but we dare not omit 
it and should not neglect it when we 
select personnel. As yet, we have not 
developed instruments for measuring 
personal qualifications that can take 
its place. In a brief employment in- 
terview, often only one-half hour or 
less, impressions of personality are 
given that make or break an applicant 
and guide the employer in selecting 
a well qualified or poorly qualified 
person. 

Some employing officials are awk- 
ward and inept at interviewing, ask 
the wrong questions, or too many, or 
too few, and do little or nothing 
to put the applicant at ease. Some 
applicants and employers under tempo- 
rary stress are unable to show them- 
selves as they usually are. However, 
when the interview is well done and 
is used along with certain diagnostic 
measures, it is generally considered 
to be the most important method in 
personnel selection. 


STUDY METHODS 

If we assume that the interview is 
basic, if not virtually indispensable, 
then an interviewer ought to study 
interviewing methods and to review 
constantly his own technics in order 
to strengthen the reliability and valid- 
ity of his judgments. How well does 
our judgment about an applicant agree 
with the judgments of others? To 
what extent do our predictions agree 
with an applicant's success after he 
has been employed? 
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The question that must be upper- 
most in an employer's mind during 
an employment interview is: Does 
this individual have the qualifications 
with respect to job requirements, and 
how does his personality compare with 
the job personality? The questions 
that must be uppermost in an appli- 
cant’s mind during, and even prior to, 
an interview are: (1) What personal 
data about me is the hiring official 
seeking? (2) What qualifications do 
I possess for this specific position? 
These are key questions in any inter- 
view. 

One must keep in mind that the 
most important key on the ring of 
interviewing principles is that there 
must be an exchange of attitudes. Un- 
less interviewing conditions are favor- 
able to a purposeful exchange of 
meanings, the interview is almost sure 
to fail. In an interviewing situation 
both parties really are assessors. Each 
person, employer or applicant, is 
assessing the other with respect to 
what he has to offer, and assessments 
cannot be made unless attitudes are 
expressed, 

Alertness is important. Not only 
do spoken words contribute to a pur- 
poseful exchange of meanings but 
also other means of face-to-face com- 
munication, such as inflection and 
quality of voice, facial expressions, 
gestures and general behavior. It is 
logical to think of a person's person- 
ality as being the sum total of all the 
impressions he makes on persons with 
whom he comes in contact. To list 


all of the manifold details of act and 
behavior patterns about interviewees 
and interviewers would be impossible. 
Even the most expert interrogator 
could not give them all. However, a 
recent investigation of mine revealed 
several facts about behavior and some 
clues to attitudes of teachers concern- 
ing employment interviews. 

Interviewing should not be based 
upon a spur-of-the-moment decision. 
Careful planning should precede the 
actual interviewing process. Several 
important steps should be taken be- 
fore interviews begin, because the 
roots of a good interview extend far 
out, 


SAVE TIME 

Many school officials do not take full 
advantage of services available to them 
through teacher placement offices. 
Such offices usually offer them their 
best source of supply of educational 
personnel. If a school official uses 
foresight and discrimination in cul- 
tivating such sources, a great deal of 
time can be saved because well oper- 
ated teacher placement offices can do 
considerable preliminary screening of 
candidates for him. This makes it 
possible for him to concentrate on 
specifics during the allotted interview- 
ing time. Furthermore, teacher place- 
ment offices are glad to assist and 
advise school officials with respect to 
preliminary planning and preparation 
for interviewing. 

The importance of job analysis ap- 
plies to teaching as well as to any 
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other vocation. A program of job 
analysis is essential to valid interview- 
ing. A school administrator must 
know the specifications for positions 
to be filled before he can properly 
list them with available sources of 
personnel, and placement officers must 
have detailed specifications if they 
are to do an intelligent job of pre- 
liminary screening. 

Furthermore, an administrator can- 
not direct an interview into proper 
channels for maximum attitudinal re- 
action unless he is familiar with the 
specifics necessary to do the task. For 
example, if the position to be filled 
is that of a vocal music teacher, he 
should have enough knowledge of 
music so that he can judge the appli- 
cant’s qualifications, and, in turn, leave 
with the applicant the impression that 
he is capable of administering all 
phases of an educational program, in- 
cluding music. 

Vacancies should be listed continu- 
ously. Placement officers should be 
kept up to date. A good practice is 
to forward to placement officers, once 
or twice each month, a relisting in- 
dicating positions filled, positions still 
vacant, any changes in subject com- 
binations or grade levels, and new 
vacancies. This should be done until 
all positions have been filled because 
new applicants are constantly register- 
ing with offices of teacher placement 
and others change their geographical 
preferences. 


SCHEDULING INTERVIEWS 


Another important step prior to 
interviewing is scheduling interviews. 
The total time allotted must be direct- 
ly proportional to the number of 
vacancies to be filled. The selection 
of well qualified personnel cannot be 
crowded into an overloaded schedule 
of other school business. If a school 
administrator has an appointment 
with an architect or a building con- 
tractor in the city in which the place- 
ment office is located, it is far better 
for him to arrange another day to 
interview candidates for positions. In 
most instances, two or three candidates 
are suggested for each vacancy, be- 
cause placement officers do not be- 
lieve they are capable of selecting the 
exact person for each position listed. 
Of course, a placement officer can't 
be as familiar with a given school 
situation as the local administrator is. 

Each interview should be opened 
informally, yet with proper restraint. 
The keystone to the success of an 
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Don’t schedule interviews before the big game just because you're on campus. 


interview lies in making the appli- 
cant feel at ease immediately. Friend- 
liness on the part of administrators 
and clerical staffs cannot be over- 
emphasized. There should be an “easy 
smile,” a friendly atmosphere. Laugh- 
ter, light joking, and casual talk are 
not out of order. In fact, candidates 
like it when there is informality and 
chatter about various things before 
they begin talking about themselves 
and the position; obviously, this in- 
formality should not be carried to 
extremes. Too much joking and 
facetiousness could cause the candidate 
to question the sincerity and com- 
petence of the administrator; on the 
other hand, a cold, clammy, “What 
are you here for?” approach will cause 
the candidate to “freeze up,” and the 
interview is almost sure to fail. In 
other words, the interview should be 
kept informal, but it should also be 
sufficiently businesslike to accomplish 
the purpose at hand. 

To be off the subject for the entire 
interview is unproductive for both 
parties, 

When the interview takes place in 
the superintendent's office, such open- 
ing actions as not asking the candidate 


to be seated, reading the morning 
mail or signing letters while the can- 
didate sits and twiddles his thumbs, 
and giving an impression of lack of 
interest in the applicant are inexcus- 
able and do not lend strength to 
rapport or a lasting good impression. 
Yet such things have actually hap- 
pened. The main purpose of a good 
opening is to establish rapport, and 
the productivity of the interview de- 
pends upon it. 


OPENING STEPS 


Some sound opening steps can be 


taken. One important initial step is 
the matter of introductions. If intro- 
ductions are made awkwardly and im- 
properly, strained relationships are 
likely to develop immediately. Each 
introduction should receive careful 
attention and be made in a polite, 
informative, friendly manner. An 
office secretary plays an important réle 
in this respect. Candidates resent 
having to introduce themselves and 
are definitely ill at ease if there are 
no introductions whatsoever. Names 
should be given distinctly and audibly. 
Good manners should be practiced by 
both parties, for they have never lost 
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anyone a good employe or a good 
position. 

Another sound opening step is for 
the administrator to familiarize him- 
self with the full content of each 
candidate's application papers. Then 
he has a basis for developing his ques- 
tions. Also, such information gives 
him a general knowledge of the can- 
didate, and he will know where he 
needs to ask for more information. 


EFFECTIVE APPROACH 

One approach that is also effective 
in starting an interview is for the 
administrator, after making the can- 
didate feel at ease, to review the 
position and describe the school dis- 
trict and community. This approach 
makes a good launching platform and 
a needed one because candidates have 
frequently reported that information 
about positions is inadequate. For 
example, they would like to know 
about the salary schedule, yet many 
hesitate to ask about it. They want 
to know what classes, grade levels, or 
subjects are to be taught and what 
would be expected of them with 
respect to extracurricular activities. 
They are particularly interested in 
housing conditions and community 
mores. If the administrator has made 
a good job analysis of the position 


to be filled, it is unnecessary for the 
applicant to “pump” him for infor- 
mation. 

It is the task of the interviewer to 
launch and pace the interview. Too 
many candidates for teaching positions 
have reported that the burden of the 
interview rested with them and not 
with the school administrator. This 
does not imply that an interviewer 
should do all the talking from the 
beginning to the end of the interview. 
Many school administrators, because 
of their zealous desire to fill their 
vacancies, dominate an interview with 
their salesmanship technic and cham- 
ber of commerce tactics. If an inter- 
view is dominated, it is one sided. 
The candidate may obtain either a 
favorable or an adverse impression 
about the administrator and the school 
district, but the administrator learns 
nothing about the candidate's person- 
ality or qualifications. 

In other words, an administrator 
must keep in mind that once he has 
established rapport, it is his responsi- 
bility to maintain it. Rapport is deli- 
cate and elusive. It is not a matter of 
reaching a certain state of affairs; it 
must be obtained, developed and con- 
tinuously nurtured from the intro- 
duction to the closing farewell. The 
interviewer should strive to have each 





“The strongest spot of the entire interview was the chair in which | was sitting.” 
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applicant depart with the impression 
expressed by one teacher: “I felt like 
a true candidate for the position and 
not No. 16 on a list of candidates to 
be interviewed,” rather than the im- 
pression of another who remarked: 
“The strongest spot of the entire inter- 
view was the chair in which I was 
sitting.” 

Applicants have mentioned certain 
factors that they believe weaken rap- 
port. The shock method used by some 
administrators is one. Although such 
methods may soothe the egos of the 
administrators they do not result in 
good rapport. Neither does a belliger- 
ent attitude or the use of questions 
with the intent to intimidate gain 
desirable results. 


NEGATIVE FACTORS 

Other negative factors are: (1) 
rigid formality, coolness and a stiff- 
ness on the part of the administrator; 
e.g. one applicant stated, “Ie seemed 
to me the interviewer was waiting for 
me to slip so that he could check me 
off his list”; (2) no eye-to-eye con- 
tact, ¢.g. administrator gazing out of 
a window or at the wall during the 
interview; (3) a sophisticated tone 
in voice or manner; (4) contradic- 
tions by the administrator of many 
answers given by the candidate, and 
(5) if there is more than one inter- 
viewer, the tendency of one to put 
on airs in order to steal the interview 
from the others. 

The development of good technics 
of discussion is exceedingly important. 
Both parties should strive to be frank; 
however, an applicant will be frank 
only when he believes the adminis- 
trator is straightforward, honest and 
frank. He expects his point of view 
to be respected and appreciated, and 
he will not resent questions if they 
are relevant and not impertinent. A 
candidate will give correct answers if 
the information requested has a bear- 
ing on the situation involved, has a 
rightful place, and is appropriately 
timed. A basic component of frank- 
ness is veracity and fair representation 
of facts about the position, facilities 
and community. Disadvantages of a 
position should be given as well as 
advantages. 

During the course of the discussion, 
special care should be taken not to 
give an applicant the impression that 
he is being psychoanalyzed. Such at- 
tempts have been made by pseudo- 
psychoanalytic administrators, and they 
are emphatically resented by candi- 
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dates who have been subjected to such 
treatment. Small wonder 

The master key to the art of inter- 
viewing is the phrasing and relevance 
of questions. Unless the questions 
reveal what the interviewer wants to 
know, the applicant is going to gain 
little knowledge about the position; 
conversely, if the applicant is unable 
ft answer or gives incorrect answers 
to questions because of misunder- 
standing their intent, the interviewer 
learns little about the applicant. If 
the interviewer desires maximum 
accuracy in replies to his questions, 
he must study, practice and evaluate 
his technics of questioning until it 
becomes second nature with him to 
use them correctly and with proper 
timing. Groping for questions, vague- 
ness and evasiveness give the impres- 
sion to the applicant that the 
interviewer does not know what he 
is doing. There must be a strong 


bond of intercommunication and re- 
ciprocity to the satisfaction of all 


persons present. 

A good summarizing statement was 
given by one applicant who said, 
“We talked easily and informally. 
When I was through | felt satisfied 
that | would know what | was getting 
and that the representatives of the 
school district would also know what 
they were getting.” 


NO ABRUPT LINE 

The interviewer should gradually 
start questioning the applicant about 
his qualifications for the position, 
beginning with easy, specific ques- 
tions which the interviewer is sure 
the applicant can answer, then con- 
tinuing with a slow, probing approach 
into the applicant's philosophy, atti- 
tudes, training and experience. There 
should be no abrupt line between 
the informality at the beginning of 
an interview and the actual initiation 
of its basic elements, It should con- 
stantly be kept in mind that, if there 
is to be any determination of attitudes, 
there should be a free, untrammeled, 
unstrained narrative style, with inter- 
rogation used only for learning de- 
tails. Any interruptions must be for 
the purpose of obtaining additional 
facts, accentuating certain information 
revealed, returning the narration to 
its proper channel, or guiding it from 
one topic to the next, 

A narrative style on the part of the 
applicant, however, depends upon the 
interviewer, and it is not possible for 
attitudes unless he 


him to judge 
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phrases his questions so that more 
than Yes or No answers are given. 
Furthermore, the interviewer must 
constantly guard against asking lead- 
ing questions to which responses will 
be only echoes of his own attitudes. 
Applicants are prone to follow the 
lead of the interviewer either unwit- 
tingly or intentionally if they greatly 
desire the position 


NO THIRST FOR ARGUMENT 

For example, assume the two are 
discussing a certain teaching method. 
One is outlined by the administrator 
who wishes to determine the appli- 
cant's attitude toward it. To ask the 
applicant, “Do you not think the 
teaching method | outlined is good?” 
is likely to elicit a favorable response 
even though the applicant does not 
think so. One may be sure that most 
applicants will not argue the point. 
They do not interview for the pur- 
pose of quenching an insatiable thirst 
for argument. The administrator is 
likely to obtain a more informative 
response if he asks, “What do you 
think of, or what is your point of 
view on, the teaching method I have 
outlined?” Other examples might be, 
“Did you see any similarity . . .?” 
rather than, “Did you see the similar- 
ity. . .?” Or, “Was there a differ- 
ence .. .?” rather than, “Was not 
there a difference . . .? 

Finally, in respect to questioning, 
if there is to be intercommunication 
and reciprocity, there must be ample 
opportunity for applicants to qualify 
and explain their answers. This is 
particularly important because, in 
most cases, they are nervous and tense 
and need time to collect their thoughts 
and to express themselves. An appli- 
cant should feel free to talk and to 
ask the interviewer questions. There 
should be no feeling of pressure either 
with respect to time or to the im- 
portance of giving immediate, correct 


answers. An applicant should not be 
made to feel that if he blunders in 
answering a question he will have no 
further opportunity to explain. If 
an explanation is necessary for the 
purpose of clarification, the  inter- 
viewer should request it in a friendly, 
understanding manner. Interviewers 
must make a special effort not to 
interrupt applicants unnecessarily with 
contradictory statements; otherwise 
they will not feel inclined to elaborate 
for fear of being misunderstood. 
Concomitant with the phrasing and 
relevance of questions is the develop- 


ment of good habits of observation. 
Often we are inclined to observe and 
hear only what we want to see and 
hear. In other words, our visual and 
auditory senses have been trained to 
function in light of our personal 
experiences and we fail to be objec- 
tive. A geologist, a botanist, or a 
physician, for example, is trained to 
observe phenomena objectively in his 
own field. School administrators also 
must train themselves to observe ob- 
jectively when they are assessing the 
qualifications of an applicant for a 
particular position. 

Alertness on the part of the inter- 
viewer is exceedingly important in 
the development of good habits of 
Observation, and certain rules govern 
it. An administrator should be free 
of emotional excitement when inter- 
viewing because such excitement has 
a profound effect upon observation. 
It is better not to arrange interviews 
the morning of the day of the Big 
Game because excitement is likely to 
make one impetuous or impulsive 
rather than reasonable, deliberate and 
objective. An administrator also 
should be free of fatigue because 
observations are more likely to be 
inaccurate when one is tired. 


SPECIFIC DETAILS 

Another important phase of a suc- 
cessful interview, and one that is 
frequently forgotten, is its closing. 
Too often the interview terminates 
with no clear understanding of what 
is the next thing to be done. An 
applicant wants specific details about 
any other steps he should take in 
furthering his application and infor- 
mation about the probable date of 
decision. When details are given, the 
administrator should make _ every 
effort to adhere to all commitments 
and dates, 

An interview does not end when 
the applicant departs from the inter- 
viewing room. It ends only after the 
interviewer has adhered to his promises 
and followed through so that the ap- 
plicant knows his status with respect 
to his application. School administra- 
tors devote a great deal of study to 
public relations and make a special 
effort to impress new and old teachers 
with its importance, yet they are fre- 
quently negligent when terminating 
relationships with candidates they do 
not employ. As a result, the poor 
impressions made on these candidates 
are a fester in the superintendent's 
public relations program. 
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In the Paul L. Best School, Ferndale, Mich., a pair of 
classrooms share facilities. The partition near the win- 
dows at left can be opened when more space is needed. 
Note dihedral angle formed by the fixed area in the mid- 
dle of the partition. The swinging partitions at each 
end of this area can break the room into work areas. 





In this “most economical” school 


Corridors Merge With Classrooms 


ROY E. ROBINSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Ferndale, Mich. 


[\ EDUCATION, as in folklore, 

“one good thing leads to another.” 
This is illustrated in the construction 
of the Paul L. Best School at Fern- 
dale, Mich. This school was designed 
to be the “non-identical” twin of the 
Andrew Jackson School (The NA 
TION’S SCHOOLS, August 1953), 
where corridor and room areas were 
merged in some classrooms and en- 
tirely 
room 

The genealogy of the Paul L. Best 
School, architecturally and educational- 
ly speaking, can be traced back locally 
for only the last five years. Its 
heritage began with a citizens com- 
mittee whose members worked with 
school officials and architects on gen- 


integrated in one four-class 


wing 


eral plans for the Andrew Jackson 
School to serve children in a rapidly 
growing residential area. Such things 
as “functional areas,” “space effects,” 
and “homelike atmosphere” were a 
part of the architectural shop talk of 
that citizens committee 

An expanded citizens committee, 
with board of education support, 
identified some major characteristics 
they hoped would earmark their 
school’s program—ideas that had been 
strongly held but not too well ex- 
pressed while they helped plan Jack- 
school. At this stage, citizens’ 
“educational talk” smacked of such 
phrases as “best available methods,” 
“learning experiences,” “new-type 
learning aids,” “creative expression,” 


son 


The dihedral angle formed by the tackboard-chalkboard wall of this class- 
room (left background) provides an area where separate groups can work. 


“utilizing interest,’ “feelings of secu- 
rity,” “sense of belonging,” “teacher- 
parent conferences,” “trips, hobby 
groups, child organizations,” and “close 
relationships between home and 
school.” 

It was understandable that by the 
time the Jackson school opened in 
1950 a high concern as to how well 
it would function had developed on 
the part of parents and other citizens. 
The close involvement of parents, 
pupils and teachers in the school pro- 
gram—continuously characteristic of 
the Jackson school ever since—had 
formed a dynamic base for cautious 
experimentation: in this case, the use 
of corridor space for classroom func- 
tioning. During three years’ succes- 
sive additions to complete Jackson 
school, each step of incorporating cor- 
ridors into classrooms was tested. 











A model of a classroom 
in the Paul L. Best Ele- 
mentary school shows 
the dihedral angles of 
the wall partitions. 


When an additional school—later 
named the Paul L. Best—was being 
planned for the still rapidly growing 
community, many of the Jackson com- 
mittee’s feelings of satisfaction were 
projected into the planning of the 
new school. A_ sizable committee 
responded from the about 1200 fam- 
ilies in the community, each of which 
had received an invitation to help the 
architect and school officials plan the 
new building. The committee's initial 
look at the “no-corridor” classroom 
roughly sketched by the architect was 
a favorable one. Block meetings were 
held to get others to examine further 
the proposed classroom layout. Sug- 
gestions for improvement and changes 
were collected and discussed with the 
architect at later committee meetings. 
Gradually the final classroom form 
emerged. The mixture of architec- 
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tural and educational shop talk in 
the committee carried some notice- 
able overtones—-“functional,” “home- 
like,” “open” and “less expensive.” 
The more-for-your-money idea ap- 
pealed to everyone, even those less 
concerned about the “no-corridor's” 
educational meaning. And when the 
bids were let, the Paul L. Best School 
did prove the most economical* yet 


*In the Best school 64 per cent of the 
interior space is classroom area. The re- 
mainder is corridor, toilets, storage, physical 
education area, and offices (boiler room 
not included). Similar percentages of class- 
room space in the other 10 Ferndale schools 
are: 55, 54, 52, 52, 49, 47, 45, 44, 42 
and 37. The average for all Ferndale 
schools is 49.2 per cent 


constructed in the Ferndale school 
district. 

As the Best building took shape 
last summer and became, like most 
new schools, the center of immediate 
vicinity attention, observers soon dis- 
cerned that here was “something dif- 
ferent.” While it was still in skeletal 
form with only a few classrooms 
roofed in, “sidewalk superintendents 
of construction” were heard remark- 
ing about “room,” “space,” “lightness 
of construction (the exposed girders) ,” 
“homelikeness” and “airiness.” Ob 
vious comparisons were made with 
its near-twin, the Jackson school, only 
a bit over a quarter of a mile away 


This illustration shows the passageway at the extreme right of the photo- 
graph on the opposite page. There are swinging wings on each side of 
the partition. Expanded metal joists (across top) are decorated in 
gay colors, which makes them an attractive feature in the classroom. 














We like Best's larger classrooms, 
said some, before they were told each 
wing at Best was actually 6 feet 
narrower than the Jackson school’s 
wings. A “higher ceilings’ remark 
seemed to typify reactions to Best's 
clear-across roof span as compared 
with Jackson's clerestory. Before the 
building was completed, parents 
architects and school officials knew 
that these reactions presaged ways this 
new building would enhance the good 
feelings of children soon to “live 
their school days there, and the way 
it would facilitate their learning 

Last fall when more than 500 chil 
dren, K to 7, moved into the Best 
school, the hoped-for effect of this 
type of school construction became 
more discernible. By then the gen 
erous use of colors had created a gay 
atmosphere with considerable variety 
from room to room, a variety later 
enhanced by child-made mobiles hung 
from the lace-like roof girders. Onc 
teacher remarked, “Why, even when 
empty, these classrooms are interest 
ing and attractive 

Skeptical visitors have their initial 
doubts soon dispelled as they see chil 
dren working in the homelike atmos 
phere of each classroom Movable 
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ABOVE: From the multipurpose room one can see the corridor area, here 
with the cyclorama curtains partially drawn, which is used for a stage. 
When the curtains are fully drawn, there is enough space behind them for 
corridor traffic. BELOW: These children are using the stage with the cyclo- 
rama curtains fully drawn. The stage can be entered from either side. 





seats and desks, a sink with a built-in The vertical setback of one parti- 
drinking fountain, the toilets just tion's top before it reaches the ceiling, 
around the partition—these make together with its incompleteness in 
the classrooms pleasant. The gener- reaching from wall to wall, minimize 
ous tackboard areas, together with the any “institutional” air. The obtuse 
open girders for suspending things, dihedral angle midpoint of the same 
foster displays of pupils’ productions. partition psychologically suggests the 
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spot for the classroom’s major assem- 
bly area—the teacher's center, if there 
is one. And the teachers point out 
that the angle of the wall makes black- 
board glare virtually an impossibility 
The small work nook located in one 
corner is always a part of the class- 
room, yet at varying degrees apart 
from it, depending upon the position 
of the hinged partition. Even when 
the partition is closed it only half- 
walls off the work nook. A similar 
hinged partition at the other end of 
the angled wall of the classroom ex- 
cludes or includes at will the entrance- 
cloakroom-toilet-corridor area. This 
area is shared with the room group 
next door. 

A mutual awareness of two adjacent 
class group's activities seems always 
undisturbingly present. There are no 
major noise problems unless widely 
different activities occur at the same 
time in the two classrooms, such as 
an attempted rest period during a 
singing-dancing game next door. Con- 
sideration of each group for the other 
tends to develop naturally. Frequent 
cooperative ventures involving both 
groups grow out of this closeness in 
living. 

As one of the teachers said, “The 
very construction of my classroom 
seems to imply ‘freedom’ to the chil- 


The lobby of the Paul L. Best Elementary School, as seen 
The interior corridor en- 
trance to the classroom wing is in the background. 


from the main entrance doors. 


ad 


dren and me, and yet we are aware 
of others, too.” 

This ever-present feeling of related- 
ness to others—classmates and the 
class group next door—seems to fos- 
this identification 
Pupils in a small 
group pencilling their arithmetic on 
one day—the remainder of the class 
singing 
with the music class next door much 
as they would absent-mindedly hum 
with the radio at home while doing 
their problems. 

Individual pupil mobility in the 
classroom and in the building can be 
achieved under continuous 
supervision, for only in the corridor 
connecting the classroom wings is a 
pupil ever disrelated from some teach 
er or some class group. The “eye” of 
the school society is always viewing 
him. Teachers applaud the fact that 
in these classrooms parents and other 
visitors in walking through can hear 
goes on in the 


ter unconsciously 


with other people 


was somewhere else—were 


almost 


as well as see what 
room 

Teachers also applaud the more than 
usual space for casual storage. They 
like the large classrooms with their 
roughly squarish shape. As one put 
it, “There isn't ‘front’ in these 
classrooms.” Several have remarked 
about the outdoor-indoor feeling one 


any 


From the corridor one 
classroom wings. On the ceiling is the track on which the 
cyclorama curtains travel to form the stage background. 


gets from the low silled, south win 
shaded by the green-tinged 
fiberglass overhang. “It gives a good 
feeling of relationship to the outside 
they assert. “And for our next 
Best teachers say, 


dows 


world, 
building like this, 
“we would suggest even further study 
of trapping any cross-noise between 
rooms.” 

But then they hasten on to point 
out that although the building helps 
and fosters many good things, it still 
does not make the school what it is 
They recognize that movable furni- 
ture can still be rigidly patterned in 
placement; that visitors who hear and 
see are not frequent where there are 
no strong home-school relationships; 
that even light cross-noises between 
rooms can be intolerable to the I- 
want-to-hear-a-pin-drop type of teach 
er; and that a child's conduct canndt 
be subtly controlled as he travels 
through other classrooms if he usually 
“marches” in a teacher shepherded 
group. 

They know it takes staff spirit and 
cooperation, supported by home un- 
derstanding and interest, to develop 
the program permitted by this kind 
of building construction. But as they 
try to develop it, they know the build- 
and helps a lot! 
architect's 


ing helps 


(Turn page for article.) 


looks onto the space between 
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ABOVE: This is a floor plan of the Paul L. Best Elementary School. Archi- 
tects are Swanson Associates, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. BELOW: The per- 
spective shows the insulated plastic overhangs on the south side of the 
building. They prevent sun glare and protect the exterior walkways. 
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Plan of a classroom in the Best school. 


bdr: years ago at a state edu- 
cational conference, a group of us 
(school planners and administrators) 
were discussing the self-contained 
classroom and its possibilities for iso- 
lation as a unit, but related to function 
in the elementary school composite. 
How such a room functioned and how 
much contact with the remainder of 
the building was necessary was the 
question raised—in other words, was 
a corridor connection essential to its 
proper use? 

Shortly thereafter we made a num- 
ber of studies of combining the corri- 
dor into the classroom (which we 
called the Three C’s classroom), and 
some of these studies were published 
in the July 1952 issue of THE NA- 
TION’s SCHOOLS. We were intrigued 
with the idea of exploring this possi- 
bility still farther, of giving a better 
architectural concept to it, as well as 
freeing up the rigidity of the early 
designs. After much discussion and 
trials with models, we finally devel- 
oped a scheme which we produced in 
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finished model form for further study 
and analysis. 

Ferndale, Mich. had had some 
earlier experience with the idea of 
combining corridor and classroom. 
Roy Robinson, superintendent of 
schools there, was eager to have a 
citizens committee discuss further 
this advanced idea with reference to 
a new school then under considera- 
tion. When the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, we were given the Paul 
L. Best Elementary School to design, 
and after many meetings with the 
school board, building committees, 
and P.T.A. organizations, we evolved 
the plan which is here illustrated and 
which is now in operation. 


ROOMS SHAPED AT ANGLES 

Our specifications for this type of 
classroom were maximum space, toilet 
and coatroom facilities, easy access to 
the exterior, and good coordination 
with the school itself. To economize, 
we grouped two rooms together with 
a common exit and combined the 


Maximum space, toilet 
and coatroom facilities, 
easy access to exterior and 


good coordination 


Specifications for a 


Corridorless School 


J. ROBERT F. SWANSON 


Swanson Associates Inc., Architects 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich 


fresh air conditioning. This functioned 
best when fresh air was taken off the 
roof and air was exhausted from the 
toilets and coatroom area. We pur- 
posely shaped the room at angles, and 
with swinging partitions were able 
to break up the room space to allow 
for more flexible use in the pupil 
activities. With this irregular shape 
we were able to baffle sound so that 
it could be picked up on our acoustic 
panels, thus minimizing the sound 
carry from one classroom to the next. 
The wardrobe units were left flexible 
so that they could form additional 
baffles or screens and also provide the 
teacher with varying arrangements. 
Planning the classroom wings this 
way, that is, combining the corridors 
with the classrooms, resulted in in- 
creasing the classroom atea more than 
20 per cent and in saving 10 per cent 
of the square foot cost of this area. 
With this room design we have in- 
creased the tackboard area consider- 
ably. The lighting is excellent, and 
the wings are placed sufficiently close 
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“Sidewalk superintendents,” during the construction stage, kept remark- 
ing about the lightness of construction and general air of space and 
airiness. No doubt part of the feeling came from use of exposed girders. 


so that in the wintertime the sun 
glare from the south is held to a 
minimum, The plastic overhangs on 


the south side screen out most of the 
direct sunlight and provide a covered 
shelter area during inclement weather 
An entrance there provides access to 
the main part of the school. By placing 


the wings perpendicular to the main 


traffic corridor of the school we pro 
vided good circulation 

The school plan is arranged so that 
an additional wing can be located on 
the north if seventh and eighth grade 
classrooms are needed or if the present 
kindergarten to Grade 6 pupil load 
grows to the point that more class- 
This presented 


rooms are required 


the problem of providing an over 
sized multipurpose room with locker 
room facilities. With the 
multipurpose room, it was considered 
desirable to have a stage. By placing 
the stage end toward the corridor we 
were able to open up the vista to the 
court beyond and use the corridor 
space for a stage. With a cyclorama 
curtain, stored away in a closet, we 
were able to achieve a satisfactory 
stage. The multipurpose room is de- 


oversized 


signed for community use also. 

For further economy, we exposed 
the steel joists and used an acoustical 
ceiling, which also acted as a form 
for the gypsum slab roof. 

Having achieved a compact econom- 
ical structure, we then used consider- 
able color. This gave the rooms variety 
and created a pleasing effect. It was 
particularly interesting to note that in 
this type of classroom design color 
seemed to play an even more import- 
ant part than it would normally. While 
there are certain phases of the detail- 
ing and design that could be improved, 
we are pleased that the teacher and 
pupil reaction to the school is ex- 
tremely favorable. Somehow a free- 
dom is there which has not been ex- 
perienced in the more usual type of 
classroom, and in of this the 
pupils are less disturbed by persons 
going by or through the rooms than 
they are in more traditional schools 


spite 


LEFT; A swinging partition can be opened to permit more circulation of air between 
rooms. A wardrobe is in the foreground. The grill in the ceiling (upper left) provides 
ventilation. Fresh air is taken in from the roof area instead of from lower areas, where 
dust might create a problem. RIGHT: The workshop area is in the right background. 
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Getting Buildings 
Completed on Schedule 


GRAHAM R. MILLER 


Assistant Superintendent for Business Services 


Solid line shows when school was to have been completed, 
dotted line when it was completed. See chart, page 76. 


IVE new schools will be ready for 

occupancy at the beginning of the 
second semester. Two have been com- 
pleted on schedule; construction of 
the other three has been finished six 
or seven months ahead of the sched- 
uled completion date.” 

This statement by the assistant super- 
intendent ‘to the board of education 
of the Denver public schools was 
made possible, in part, by our system 
of construction controls. 

There are at least four good rea- 
sons for getting buildings completed 
on schedule. Probably the most im- 
portant of these is the public relations 
aspect. Parents are eager to know 
when school buildings will be com- 
pleted so that their children will no 
longer need to be transported to dis- 
tant schools. Accurate information 
can help the school staff members dis- 
cuss such problems with the public. 

Further, the personnel department 
of a school system needs to staff new 
school buildings with teachers, prin- 
cipals and other personnel, as well as 
to shift pupils from existing buildings. 
If these arrangements can be sched- 
uled for a specific time, particularly 
at the beginning of a semester, much 
confusion and reorganization can be 
avoided. 

In the third place, furniture and 
equipment must be purchased and 
ready for use when the building is 
occupied, 

The fourth important reason for de- 
termining the exact occupancy schedule 
in advance is to inform the financial 
officer of the school district of the 
amounts of money needed at a par- 
ticular time. 

We have developed a system of 
controls to make certain that construc- 
tion schedules are maintained. Basic 
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to this plan are three procedures, all 
of which were developed through the 
cooperation of architects, contractors 
and school staff members: (1) set a 
reasonable completion date; (2) main- 
tain a record of progress during con- 
struction, and (3) maintain appro- 
priate controls. 


Setting the completion date, This 
is done as follows: After plans and 
specifications have been approved and 
the board of education calls for bids, 
contractors who have taken out plans 
in preparation for submitting bids are 
asked to advise a committee of the 
local contractors’ association of their 
estimates of construction time for the 
project. The various estimates are 
reviewed by members of the commit- 
tee who agree upon a reasonable con- 
struction time. After considering that 
recommendation, and adding the time 
required for moving into the com- 
pleted building, the board of educa- 
tion sets the bid date and advises the 
potential bidders by addendum to the 
advertisement for bids. 


Maintaining a record of progress. 
Step No. 2 is accomplished by means 
of the monthly progress report sub- 
mitted monthly by each prime con- 
tractor. This report is a summary of 
the monthly requests for payments 
prepared by each contractor, checked 
by the architect, and submitted to the 
school district for payment. 


Maintaining appropriate controls. 
The third aspect of solving the prob- 
lem of completing schools on schedule, 
that of maintaining appropriate con- 
trols and records as construction pro- 
gresses, is based upon the liquidated 


This 


damage section of the contract. 


Denver Public Schools 
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section is quoted here for reference 
and is, in general, self-explanatory. 

“It is understood and agreed that 
completion of the entire project with- 
in the time stated in the advertisement 
for bids is a matter of vital necessity 
to the owner, that the owner will suf- 
fer substantial damages if the entire 
project is not completed within that 
time, and that it would not be possible 
to accurately determine the amount 
of such damages. In view of these 
tacts the general contractor agrees to 
pay the owner liquidated damages in 
the sum of $300 for each day, if any, 
which elapses between the date stated 
in the advertisement for bids as the 
date when the entire project must 
have been finally accepted, as extended 
by any extensions of time under the 
provisions of the general conditions 
of the contract, and the date when 
the entire project is finally accepted 
within the meaning of Article 55 of 
the general conditions of the contract. 
If the general contractor shall fail to 
pay such liquidated damages promptly 
upon demand therefor, the surety on 
his performance bond shall pay such 
damages. Also the owner may with- 
hold all or any part of such liquidated 
damages from any payments due the 
general contractor.” 

Obviously, certain delays are un- 
avoidable even though the contractor 
has planned effectively and carried on 
the work diligently. Since it is not 
the intent of the school district to 
penalize the conscientious contractor, 
conditions under which extension of 
time will be granted are specifically 
outlined. These include changes in 
the work ordered by the owner, strikes, 
lockouts, fire, unusual delay in trans- 
portation, or any other causes which 
are beyond control of the contractor. 
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The procedure used in preparing the progress report is as 
follows: As soon as contracts have becn approved by the board 
of education and awarded to the three successful prime bidders 
(general, plumbing, heating and ventilating, and electrical) each 
contractor submits a schedule of values for his work on the entire 
project. This list is tabulated on the progress report in the first 
column called “schedule of values” and includes such items as 
excavation, concrete work, masonry work, roofing, ceramic tile, 
carpentry and millwork. Although the contractors analyze the 
work in different ways, the major items are listed essentially as 
outlined in the accompanying illustration. 

The contractor’s next step is to calculate the relation that 
each item in the schedule of values bears to his total contract. 
These fractions are entered as percentages in the column marked 
“per cent of total,” and vary from a small percentage, such as 
0.03 per cent for lockers, item 25, to a relatively large figure 
such as the one for concrete work, item 4, which amounts to 
27.66 per cent of the general construction work. 

After computing all of the percentages just described, the 
contractor breaks down each item in the schedule of values into 
monthly increments and designates the months during which 
work will be in progress for each of these increments. For 
example, in the accompanying progress report, the contractor 
planned to do 10 per cent of the masonry work, item 6, in May 
1954; to complete 25 per cent by June, and to finish the work 
on this element by December 1955, These percentages are noted 
in the upper space of the horizontal row (“masonry”) under the 
appropriate months. Actually, in this case, the contractor was 
able to complete the work sooner than anticipated. The fact is 
illustrated by the figures in the lower section of the horizontal 
row under the appropriate months during which the work was 
actually in progress. For example, in March, 6.39 per cent of 
the masonry work had been completed, and by April 40 per cent. 
By May, 63 per cent had been completed in contrast to the 
10 per cent estimated by the contractor at the beginning of 
the job. The graph on page 75 shows how total construction 
progress can be plotted. 

The estimated per cent of completion and the actual portion 
completed are entered for each item in the schedule of values, 
and totals of all items for each month are computed. From these 
totals two curves are drawn. The dotted line represents the 
work actually in place while the solid line shows the contractor's 
original estimate of progress. For any month, the horizantal sepa- 
ration of the two graph lines indicates the amount of time by 
which the project is ahead of schedule. According to the con- 
tractor’s original estimate this project was to have been completed 
late in June, the point where the solid graph line reached 100 
per cent. However, the project was completed at the end of 
December at the point where the dotted line reach 100 per cent, 
or five and a half months ahead of schedule. 

It is obvious that the preparation of the basic data for such 
a report by the contractor involves considerable detailed planning 
with the consequent expenditure of time and money. However, 
contractors indicate that it is time and money well spent, because 
through good planning fewer delays are experienced with a 
corresponding saving of time and money. Further, the problems 
involved in sychronizing the work of the general contractor with 
that of the mechanical and electrical contractors are simplified 
and subcontractors can plan their work more effectively when 
the over-all timetable has bees well established 





The development of each child — in 
skills such as acquiring poise when 
he or she speaks to a group—needs 
to be the superintendent's concern, 
no matter how “removed” the admin- 
istration building may seem to be. 


HY don't you teach these chil- 

dren to spell? Don't you teach 
the three R's any more? Haven't the 
schools ever heard of mental health? 
Why do you expect all children to 
meet the same standards? 

These questions and others like them 
are often asked of school principals and 
superintendents. The queries are, of 
course, of two types. The first implies 
a deficiency in the teaching of what 
are frequently labeled the fundamen- 
the second suggests a lag in 
adopting procedures in accordance 
with more recently acquired knowledge 
about the way children grow and learn. 

When a superintendent hears ques- 
tions of either type, what should he 
do? It may sound oversimplified, but 
one answer is: Do what he ought to be 
doing anyway, ie. (1) Make an ap- 
praisal of educational results in terms 
of specific objectives. (2) Supply 
positive leadership for curricular and 
instructional improvement. 

Fortunate indeed is the administra- 
tor in a school system that has a state- 
ment of goals of education accepted 
by the community, the board of educa- 
ton, and the professional staff. Even 
more fortunate is the superintendent in 
a community where the formulation of 
the stated goals has been a result of 
active and wide participation of all 
of the groups Unfortu- 
nately, if we are realistic, we must ad- 
mit that most schools do not yet have 
statements of goals of education that 


tals; 


mentioned, 


are widely understood and accepted 
within their communities. 

What is a good elementary school 
anyway? For different communities, 
even for different within a 
school system, the answer will have 
variations. Nevertheless, there are com- 
mon elements that may be used to 
measure the worth of elementary edu- 
cation almost anywhere within the 
United States. 

An elementary educational program 
should provide opportunities for chil- 


schools 


dren to learn, each according to his 
own specific abilities and in relation- 
ship to his home and community 
environment. What he should be learn- 
ing is the traditional three R's plus 
such other fundamentals as honesty, 
morality, good health habits, the ability 
to get along with others, and the ability 
to get along with himself. While the 
teaching of sectarian religion is the 
responsibility of the home and the 
church and the synagogue, the teaching 
of spiritual values should be included 
in the school program. Good education 
should include what is best for indi- 
vidual pupils and at the same time 
what is best for the free democratic 
society in which we live. 

The administrator will do well to 
steer a course that tends to avoid the 
“either-or's.” It is not a case of educa- 
tion either for the indiviual or for the 
nation, but rather education of the 
individual pupil according to his own 
interests and abilities and for the ben- 
efit of the free society of which our 
country is comprised. It is not a case 
of personality development vs. the ac- 
quisition of skills and knowledge. It 
is personality development in addition 
to intellectual growth. Children can 
find happiness while they are learning 
the usually expected skills and know! 
edge. They can behave in a manner 
becoming to good citizens and at the 
same time have a good time. 


JOB OF LEADERSHIP 


In order to bring about improve- 
ments it is necessary to know what 
kind of education is now offered 
Evaluation to be most effective as a 
basis for improved instruction grows 
out of a cooperative project. The ad- 
ministrator’s job here is one of leader 
ship. Teachers, parents, other laymen, 
and the pupils themselves are more 
inclined to do their part in bringing 
about improvements when they have 
participated in the study of how well 
the educational process is succeeding. 


Superintendent Is Responsible for Curriculum 


Changes and Instruction Improvement 
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Evaluation of an elementary school 
should be quantitative. Are there areas 
of desirable growth and development 
of individual pupils that are within the 
realm of the goals of the school and 
that the school, or certain segments of 
it, is omitting altogether? Evaluation 
should also be qualitative. How well 
is the school meeting the objectives 
which it purports to be meeting? For 
many of the goals, data from standard- 
ized tests can be obtained. Survey tests 
of achievement, when considered in 
relationship to results of tests of 
mental ability, provide most useful in- 
formation, 

Administrators should be 
however, not to rely completely upon 
the results of standardized achievement 
tests. These tests may not adequately 
measure the pupils’ accomplishment 
specifically in terms of local courses 
of study or stated objectives. 


careful, 


MEASURING DEVICES 

While there are available numerous 
standardized achievement tests, there is 
a dearth of measuring devices for many 
of the less tangible educational accom- 
plishments. Fortunately, a few such in- 
struments are available. Among those 
suitable for a cooperative evaluation of 
a total elementary school program are: 

1. “The Growing Edge” by Paul R. 
Mort, William §. Vincent, and Clar- 
ence A. Newell, 1953 edition, pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York 27. This is an instrument 
for measuring the adaptability of school 
systems. 

2. “The Series of Twelve Reports 
of Educational Practices,” also pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council 

3. “Elementary Evaluative Criteria,” 
published by Boston University School 
of Education, 332 Bay State Road, 
Boston 15 

Other factors remaining constant, 
the superintendent will find his work 


effective in proportion to the avail- 
ability of objective appraisal data and 
the correctness of his analysis of those 
data. 

In spite of the desirability of basing 
decisions on objective data, the fact 
must be faced that for many aims of 
elementary schools valid, reliable eval- 
uation instruments simply are not 
available. 

As a partial basis for making his 
own qualitative analysis concerning 
the effectiveness of the schools, the 
superintendent can profit from the 
opinions of others who are also in a 
position to appraise the teaching. In- 
cluded should be principals, super- 
visors, teachers, parents and pupils, 
both present and former. Since his re- 
sponsibility for changes in instruc- 
tional methods or the curriculum is 
secondary only to that of the board of 
education, the chief school adminis- 
trator should use the data and opinions 
only as a basis for making his own 
evaluation. He should use great care, 
however, in appraising the opinions 
offered to be sure that they are repre- 
sentative, 

To the data and opinions of others 
the superintendent needs to add his 
personal observation of schools in ac- 
tion. There may not be much time 
available, but there simply is no ade- 
quate substitute for firsthand know!- 
edge. This does not mean that the 
superintendent of a large school system 
should expect to find time to observe 
the instruction in any one room for an 
extended period of time. He can, 
however, get into some schools occa- 
sionally for an overview of the in 
structional program 

When the superintendent —or it 
might be an assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction—has completed 
a tentative evaluation, what should he 
do about it? First, it must be empha- 
sized that there is a different answer 
for each situation. Perhaps the super- 
intendent is new. If so, the first step 


He cannot delegate leadership réle 


for evaluation, planning and 


selection of qualified personnel 
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is usually to establish good personal 
relations before trying to make any 
changes whatsoever. Possibly the su- 
perintendent has concluded that the 
teaching methods have failed to keep 
pace with the proved results of edu- 
cational research and experimentation, 
Or it may even be that the program 
has strayed too far from education 
based upon attainable objectives and 
proved practices. In the former case 
the superintendent's job is one of 
leading toward a “loosening up’ of the 
program. In the latter, a “tightening 
up” is the process needed. 


APPROPRIATE CHANGES 

Once the superintendent has formed 
his own tentative appraisal of the 
scope and quality of the education the 
elementary schools under his direction 
are providing, he can direct his efforts 
toward appropriate changes. While the 
evaluation will need continuous re- 
vision, every policy recommendation 
to the board of education and every 
administrative act should promote the 
improvement of the curriculum in 
terms of the latest evaluation of exist- 
ing practice, Action which may aftect 
this program and which should be 
planned in conformance with it may 
include; 

|. Provision for additional or im 
proved instructional space. 

2. Selection and retention of per 
sonnel possessing the educational and 
personal characteristics specifically re 
quired 

3. Examination and possible revision 
of administrative supervisory 
duties and organization 

1. Provision for inservice study op 


and 


portunities, 

5. Leadership in establishing (or 
continuing ) an emotional climate con 
ducive to cooperative, enthusiastic ef 
forts to improve the schools 

The need for space in elementary 
The chiet 
school administrator certainly has the 
responsibility for leadership in getting 
enough classrooms. He should recom 
mend facilities needed to make possible 
the instructional changes he deems 
necessary. If, for example, the ap 
praisal indicates that pupils could profit 


schools is almost universal 


from reading more children’s literature, 
the administrative recommendation 
might be for improved library facil- 
ities. In spite of the importance of 
adequate facilities, he should not slip 
into the pitfall of spending so much 
time on a building program that he 
does nothing about improving the in 
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structional program, even while the 
new rooms are being constructed. 

The instructional program can be 
improved if the selection of individual 
faculty members is based upon the 
needs that are revealed by the contin- 
uing evaluation study. It may be that 
an elementary school does not have a 
good pianist for assemblies. When 
new teachers ate to be employed, an 
attempt should be made to employ a 
good classroom teacher who is also a 
good pianist. In a school with self-con- 
tained classrooms some teachers may 
need help in the teaching of art, music, 
physical education, or industrial arts. 

The evaluatiop of the school pro- 
gram, particulafly that part of the ap- 
praisal in which principals and teachers 
discuss strengths and weaknesses, may 
point up a need for specialized assist- 
ance not currently available on the 
local staff. Possibly help is needed in 
the field of science teaching, or audio- 
visuai aids, or in respect to pupil- 
teacher planning. A reorganization of, 
or addition to, the administrative or 
supervisory staff may be desirable to 
provide the needed service. Part-time 
employment of specialists from a near- 
by university may provide an answer. 
If the evaluation reveals that beginning 
teachers are especially in need of as- 
sistance, assigning One Of more master 
teachers on a full-time basis as “help- 
ing” teachers may prove effective. 
Some who have found this system ef- 
fective advise rotating the “helping” 
teachers so that they keep close to the 
classroom program and do not, in ef- 
fect, become supervisors. 


RESOURCE PERSONS 


The teachers or supervisors whose 
work includes assisting in curriculum 
change and the improvement of in- 
struction are most effective when they 
are accepted as valuable resource per- 
sons who are sincerely interested in 
helping teachers do a better job. 

Great effort may be made to help 
new personnel become oriented, but 
there are still the teachers who have 
been on the staff for 10, 20 and 30 
years, What about them? Fortunately, 
most of them actually want to take 
advantage of new practices that are 
proving effective. Frequently, how- 
ever, they are either afraid to depart 
from the technics they have used for 
years or they simply do not know how 
to change. Here top leadership has an 
outstanding challenge. Salary induce- 
ments may be established to foster con- 
tinued professional study. While this 
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plan usually proves helpful, it is only 
a partial answer. 

The superintendent can help set the 
local stage so that self-improvement 
will prove both practical and interest- 
ing to the personnel involved. 
Programs designed toward the im- 
provement of instruction through in- 
service education are of various types. 
Courses are frequently offered in the 
local schools and near-by universities. 
Most promising are study groups or- 
ganized within the individual schools 
ot school systems to work on problems 
selected by the teachers themselves. At 
least two states have made provision 
for such study to be conducted on 
school time. In these states a limited 
number of days so used may be counted 
as part of the required school year 


PRINCIPALS NEED HELP TOO 


Opportunities are often provided for 
teachers to improve while the very 
people who bear the major responsi- 
bility for instructional leadership, the 
principals in the individual schools, are 
forgotten, The principals are the key 
status leaders in curriculum revision 
and the improvement of instruction. 
Their support is necessary if any plan 
for improvement is to be effective. 

Many of the suggestions previously 
mentioned promote a climate suitable 
for effective teaching. Good salaries, 
job security, and satisfactory sick leave 
and related benefits all contribute to 
good morale. But they alone are not 
enough. People want recognition for 
good achievements. Teachers want to 
feel that they belong to the team. 
When a building program is being 
planned, many of them want a chance 
to express their ideas either directly or 
through representatives. 

Teachers also appreciate having rep- 
resentation on policy recommending 
professional groups. Some superintend- 
ents work regularly with educational 
cabinets or councils whose membership 
includes elected teacher representatives. 
Frequently, most major policy recom- 
mendations affecting instruction and 
curriculum revision are presented to 
the board of education as recommenda- 
tions of such a council or cabinet, as 
well as of the superintendent. Usually 
the recommendations have had thor- 
ough advance discussion within the 
individual building faculty groups. 

What is meant here is an honest-to- 
goodness utilization of the ideas of 
teachers and principals. Not recom- 
mended is participation for participa- 
tion's sake. Rather, authority is granted 


to elected persons who are in a position 
to bear the responsibilities and the 
consequences of their actions. 

Words of praise, when deserved, are 
tremendous boosters of morale. The 
plaudits from administrators may be 
either written or spoken. Recognition 
of good teaching and good teachers by 
the board of education and by the 
community also helps maintain the 
kind of climate suitable for continued 
improvement in the classroom work. 
The superintendent has a responsibility 
to help bring such praise about. 

None of the duties of a superintend- 
ent of schools is easy, but leadership 
designed to promote curriculum change 
and instructional improvement is,espe- 
cially challenging. Oh, it would be so 
wonderful if only the task could be 
the same for each school and for each 
classroom. But, alas, that is not the 
usual pattern. School A is traditional 
in the extreme. Experimentation with 
new procedures is frowned upon by the 
principal. School B recently had a 
principal who thought that modern 
education meant “Let the pupils run 
the show.” Mary James thinks that 
she should never permit drill to enter 
her classroom. Jim Moore insists that 
all pupils rise and address the prin- 
cipal or superintendent in unison when 
these “dignitaries” enter his room. 
What the superintendent does to help 
School A may be interpreted by School 
B as a green light to allow the pupils 
still more freedom. In counseling 
Mary James the administrator may un- 
wittingly encourage Jim Moore in his 
authoritarian ways. 


NEEDED CHARACTERISTICS 

The success of the superintendent in 
this exciting adventure in school im- 
provement depends upon many talents. 
Among these needed characteristics 
are: 

1. The ability to make a satisfactory 
appraisal of existing conditions. 

2. The vision to steer a long-range 
course which holds promise of contin- 
uing steady advancement toward the 
goals. 

3. The ability to establish and main- 
tain harmonious tfelationships with 
both staff and community. 

4. The recognition that curriculum 
and instructional change does not have 
to be spectacular or momentous to be 
worth while. 

5. A zeal for improvement in edu- 
cation that will carry the superintend- 
ent steadfastly forward regardless of 
temporary reversals. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Jonas E. Salk and their three sons, Jonathan, 


5; Peter, 11, and Darrell, 8, enjoy a few relaxed moments 


AFE, effective and potent. These 
three words spoken April 12, 1955, 
describing the Salk vaccine brought 
comfort and hope to parents through- 
out the world. Too, they gave Amer- 
ican schools another—and probably 
the most rewarding—opportunity for 
service in the cause of conquering 
paralytic poliomyelitis. 

Four days after the dramatic an- 
nouncement at Ann Arbor, Mich., (on 
the 10th anniversary of the death of 
polio-crippled President Franklin D 
Roosevelt) the vaccine was adminis- 
tered to first and second graders ia 
the schools in San Diego, Calif. With- 
in the next two weeks schools in many 
parts of the nation began the inocula- 
tions, in time to protect children 
during the summer, the season for 
highest incidence of polio. Vaccine 
supplied by the March of Dimes Fund 
for the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis is being provided 
public health officials for two inocu- 
lations. These two shots will be given 
to children of the first and second 
grades in public, private and parochial 
schools and to children who partici- 
pated in the 1954 field trials but did 
not receive the vaccine last year. A 
booster shot for all the children who 
did receive the vaccine in the 1954 
field trials also will be available. 

News of the success of vaccine de- 
veloped by Dr. Jonas E. Salk and others 
recalled the field trial of the vaccine 
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at Ann Arbor, Mich., while waiting for the Francis report. 


carried out with school children in 
the spring of 1954. In a special state- 
ment to The NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
Clair E. Turner, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the National Foundation, Basil 
O'Connor, reminds the nation of the 
important responsibilities carried by 
the schools in this effort. “It would 
have been almost impossible to carry 
out the all-important field studies to 
determine the effectiveness of the vac- 
cine,” said Dr. Turner, “without school 
cooperation and participation.” 


FIELD TRIALS CONDUCTED 

The field trial was conducted in 217 
areas in 44 states, three areas in Can- 
ada, and one area in Finland. In the 
United States 440,000 children have 
received one or more injections of the 
vaccine, and most of them got all 
three shots. Another 210,000 young- 
sters received one or more injections 
of a placebo—in this case an inactive 
substance that looks like the vaccine 
but has no medicinal effect. More than 
1,180,000 children who received no in- 
jection participated in the study by 
serving as a control group. In 11 of 
the 44 states injections were given to 
first, second and third graders, with 
half receiving vaccine and half the 
placebo. In the remaining 33 states, 
vaccine was given to second grade 
pupils only, with first and third grad- 
ers serving as a control group. 

The field trial was an example of 


First in field trials, and 


now that a safe vaccine 
has been discovered, 


Schools Help in 
Battle Against Polio 








By HOLLIS A. MOORE Jr. 





cooperation of educational, medical 
and civic organizations in an all-out 
attack upon a disease. Preceded by 
small scale experiments in Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1953, the 
field trial last year was an enterprise 
of staggering proportions. All of the 
experiment was carried out between 
April 25 and July 10, 1954. The 
manufacture of the quantity of vac- 
cine needed was in itself a gigantic 
enterprise. Just a few months pre- 
vious to the test, the vaccine came 
from tiny tubes in Dr. Salk’s labora- 
tory at the University of Pittsburgh, 
drop by drop, in quantities wholly 
inadequate for a widespread trial. 

Helping to carry out the study were 
an estimated 20,000 physicians, in- 
cluding public health officers, 40,000 
registered nurses, 14,000 school prin- 
cipals, 50,000 teachers, and 200,000 
volunteer workers. Most of the volun- 
teers were members of chapters of 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, which supported the field 
trials at a cost of $7.5 million. 

The speed with which the Salk 
vaccine is being made available to 
the public is a miracle second only 
to the vaccine itself, says the National 
Foundation. Dr. Hart E. Van Riper, 
the foundation's medical director, said 
there is no instance in medical history 
to match this performance. 

Careful planning by the foundation, 
coupled with a daring $9 million 

















gamble on the success of the vaccine, 


has reversed the usual situation in 
which new drugs or vaccines are for 
many years available only to a few 
individuals. Penicillin, for example, 
was discovered in 1929, but only after 
the second world war was production 
sufficient and cost low enough to make 
it generally available. A similar story 
of inevitable delay accompanied such 
medical advances as anesthesia, insulin, 
sulfa drugs, cortisone and other med 
ical weapons In the case of the 


Salk 
go through th 


vaccine, however, we need not 
period of scarce sup 
ply, extremely high cost, and delayed 
use by physicians 

In the fall of 1954 the officers of 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis decided to take the calcu 
lated financial risk (when results were 
just beginning tg be collected on the 
field trial) would be 


that ‘the vaccine 


a success. It agreed to purchase 


enough of the unproven vaccine to 
immunize nine million children. By 
so doing it would keep pharmaceutical 
houses in production to make vaccine 
if the 
able 


vaccine would have been useless, and 


results of the test were favor 


If they were unfavorable, the 
the American people would have suf 
fered a $9 million loss. If the 
would be at 


vaccine 


did work, there least 


enough on hand to begin inoculations 


before the polio season would get 


under way. It was because of this 


gamble that supplies for the first shots 


This is the first picture of the polio virus 
graph made in the laboratories of one of the manufacturers 
Possibilities for devel- 
opment of a vaccine opened up in 1949 when Dr. John 
F. Enders and his associates at Harvard Medical School 
found a way to grow the polio virus in non-nerve tissue 
of monkey kidneys, clearing the way for safe immunization. 


of the Salk immunization vaccine. 


United Presse Photo 


for more than five million children 
were delivered to the local commu- 
nities one week after the report was 
made 

The two vaccine shots being given 
now are spaced at intervals of from 
Salk’s recent 
two 


two to four weeks. Dr 
findings that the 
shots provide as much protection as 
three for the immediate polio season. 
With the release of one-third of the 
amount originally contracted for by 
the National Foundation (it was orig- 
inally that all three shots 
be given over a brief period of time), 
another four and a half million chil- 
dren can be provided by private physi- 
two shots 


demonstrate 


intended 


cians with their 
before the polio season this summer. 


primary 


SHOT 
studies show chat if a 
“booster” — 


“BOOSTER” 

Dr. Salk’s 
third 
is given not earlier than seven months 
after the second, the circulating anti- 
paralytic 


vaccine shot—the 


body that protects against 
polio increases more sharply and lasts 
longer than if the shot is given earlier 
This booster shot for children inocu- 
lated this spring should be provided 
in 1956 by families and 
doctors for longer lasting protection. 

The National Foundation for In 
fantile Paralysis has warned the Amer- 
ican public that there will be polio 
Time and limited sup- 


individual 


this summer 
plies of vaccine will not permit the 
necessary broad scale immunizing of 


an electromicro- 


all susceptible children, let alone 
adults. It may take years to inoculate 
the entire population. Public health 
officials anticipate that children of 
high incidence ages and pregnant 
women will receive first consideration 
in the use of the available supply of 
the new vaccine. 

The conquest of polio is being cited 
by many commentators on the current 
American scene as an example of mass 
community action which has no 
parallel in previous history. Beginning 
with the founding of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in 
1938, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt and his 
former law partner, Basil O'Connor, 
the fight against polio has seen an 
effective partnership between  scien- 
tists and laymen. It has mobilized 
an unprecedented corps of citizen 
volunteers and has resulted in the col- 
lection of hundreds of millions of 
dollars for research, professional edu- 
cation, and care contributed 
by American citizens who were in- 
spired to battle against the disease 
through their contributions. In 
process, school administrators, teachers 
and school health personnel 
played an important part. 

In his special statement to The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS, Dr. Turner said 
“Schools have been concerned with 
the control of epidemics, with obtain- 
ing early medical care and adequate 
treatment for polio patients, with the 


patient 


this 


have 


Left to right are Dr. Thomas Francis Jr., director of the 
Poliomyelitis Vaccine Evaluation Center at Ann Arbor; 
Basil O’Connor, president of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, and Dr. Jonas E. Salk, developer of 
the polio vaccine, pictured with a copy of the Francis 
report on the effectiveness of the vaccine, in Rackham 
Lecture Hall, University of Michigan, April 12, 1955. 





ABOVE: Children in the first and second grades in 
the Kit Carson School, San Diego, Calif., line up 
at the school for the first Salk polio inoculations. 


RIGHT: Readin’, ‘Ritin’ and Rehabilitation go hand 
in hand for these two polio patients, Cheryl Soucy 
and Mary Joyce Phillips, at Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. 
Memorial Hospital, Brighton, Mass. Mrs. Doris Ken- 
nard of the Boston city schools is their teacher. 


post-treatment education of polio chil- 
dren who have come back to school, 
with instruction on infantile paralysis 
health programs, 
and with raising money to assist in 


in their education 
patient aid and in research which is 
conquering the disease 

“In all these activities, the schools 
of the nation work effectively with 
local chapters of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis and with 
public health agencies 

“The National Foundation 
tains a division of public education 


main- 


which works closely with the schools 


in developing appropriate education 
at different grade levels concerning 


polio. Secondary schools especially 
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have developed excellent programs of 
instruction on this important topic 
“Schools are considerate of the in- 


dividual child who has had infantile 


paralysis. Pupils and students visit 


fellow classmates in the hospital 
Whole classes send showers of letters 
Special care is taken to reflect warm 
friendship for the post-polio child 
returning to school and to make him 
feel the comradeship of the group 

“For the children of the nation 
school participation in the March of 
Dimes has been a tremendous learn- 
ing experience, not only in health but 
also in character and in democracy 
Never before in history have so many 
children as well as adults been abk 


to say, ‘I helped in the conquest of 
| 
Never be 


such an 


this particular disease,’ 
fore 
Opportunity to teach the accomplish 


have the schools had 
ment of voluntary effort as a part of 
the American way of life 

Children know what polio is. They 
This 
year, pupils and students share with 
thrill 


know how their dimes are used 


adults and with scientists the 
of achievement in the developmen 
of the Salk vaccine. At the 
time, they will remember that ther 
are more 70,000 still 
rolls of National 


School participation in the 


same 
than patients 
on the Foundation 
chapters 
battle 
learning experience.” 


against polio is a_ satisfying 





COMMENCEMENT 


The weeds I spaded, raked and hoed, 

The unimpressive seeds I sowed, 

Though not my choice or my selec- 
tion, 

Reach out, today, in new perfection. 


They bloom. 


The plants | gardened weary hours 
Now blossom forth as fragrant 
flowers. 
No soul for more than this can yearn 
To gladly teach and teaching, learn 
In June. 


MOTTO OF THE MONTH 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, like 
all other good Americans, are partic- 
ularly ardent motto lovers and reso- 
lution passers, Some astute educational 
salesmen take advantage of this trait 
by providing mottoes for posting on 
the sanctum walls and for less public 
purposes, while school supply com 
panies furnish nicely framed weekly 
admonitions for students at a small 
price per ad. 

In this year's supply of educational 
moctoes, there are three that appeal 
particularly. No credit can be given 
to the authors, for those modest fellows 
have delivered their pearls and sunk 
back into the sands of obscurity. How- 
ever, the mottoes are worth preserving 

For the young beginning superin- 
tendent, the short action motto is par 
ticularly recommended. If he has 
studied well the ways of the business 
world, if he has pondered the crisp 
executive method and is traveling the 
short cuts to success, he will be doubly 
inspired with this framed advice on 
his desk: 





Before you lowse things up 


THIMK 











For the school administrator in his 
middle years, who has juggled every- 


64 


thing from age-grade charts to birth 
rate projections, whose eyes are weary 
of statistics, and whose heart is tired 
of norms and medians, a different 
motto is in order, By this time he is 
convinced that the boy with the lowest 
LQ. is the one mostly likely to succeed 
in life and the teacher who cannot 
spell is the best spelling teacher he 
has! Such a school superintendent 
should protect himself with this motto: 





| Have Made Up My Mind— 
Please Do Not Confuse Me 
With the Facts 








And for the grand old school ad- 
ministrator who is tottering toward 
retirement; he who has seen his most 
promising youngsters go to jail, while 
the least promising became members 
of his Board of Education; he who has 
witnessed generations of kids become 
worthy parents of generations of kids 

let him be comforted by this motto, 
which may well be applicable to all of 
us who would teach and learn: 





We 
Get Too Soon GOldt 


und 
Too Late Schmart 











o » 


LIVE AND LET LIVE 

THE PLACEMENT DEPARTMENT 
of Northwestern University has re- 
cently completed a study in the field 
of human relationships, and times 
change. It used to be that a’ college 
placement department was a_ place 
where, upon approaching graduation, 
you filed your name for a job and 
nothing at all ever happened, or else 
you requested assignment as school 
superintendent at Chicago and were 
eventually notified of a vacancy (non- 


existent) as matron of a school for 
incorrigibles. 

Anyway, the Northwestern Place- 
ment Department has come up with 
a listing of characteristics by which 
graduates can achieve a quick and last- 
ing success. No longer is the No. 1 
rating given to that good old stand- 
by “mental ability” or even “initia- 
tive.” The new rating form leads 
off with “ability to get along with 
people.” 

This is certainly going to discour- 
age a lot of school superintendents 
who, along this time of year (or any 
other time for that matter), have been 
wondering if they have what it takes 
to get along with the folk in their 
community. 

There is old man Sharp, for ex- 
ample, who is completely unreason- 
able and always gets annoyed every 
time he breaks his leg on the ice 
slide which the dear kiddies have 
fixed up on the front walk for their 
innocent fun. There is the terrible 
tempered Mr. Bangs who lives next 
door to the playground and objects 
to footballs through his bay window, 
the old spoil sport! There is Mrs. 
Plushier, who sues the school every 
time the school bus bumps her patio. 
And the kindly storekeeper on the 
corner who gets sore when the super- 
intendent objects to his cut-rate sales 
on gum, switch-knives, and comic 
books featuring the bloodier methods 
of mayhem. The superintendent, too, 
finds it difficult to get along with 
Mrs. Twitchy, who insists that he 
abolish daylight saving, outlaw juven- 
ile delinquency, and join the Sons of 
Temperance forthwith, none of which 
he is qualified to do. 

But these people are the ordinary 
run of folks whom, maybe, it is not 
important to get along with. There 
are others more difficult, to wit, the 
school board president who thinks 
the new school building should be 
located somewhere when the superin- 
tendent thinks it should be some- 
where else, or the owner of the bank 
who is so picayunish about loaning 
money, or the gang in the Home- 
School League that has peculiar ideas 
as to who should administer the 
schools. 

Truly, Mr. Bureau, it is not the 
people whom one can get along with 
who cause the trouble—it's the people 
one can get along without! 
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Book Banning Campaign in California 


reaches Los Angeles high school libraries 


A verbatum transcript of the “See It Now” telecast 


From Edward R. Murrow’s 


| SEE IT NOW 


of April 19, 1955. Printed with the permission of 
CBS-TV and Alcoa, The Aluminum Company of America 


Edward R. Murrow: In spite of 
radio and television, it is probably 
still important that we continue to 
read books, and some people will think 
it important that certain books be 
banned. This is a story of a book 
list which started in one community 
and then spread to another. Our 
reporter, Jack Beck. Our cameraman, 
Marty Barnett. 

Jack Beck: Ed, this is the Golden 
Gate at San Francisco. Our story lay 
across the bridge in the rolling hills 
of Marin County. 

Mr. Murrow: This is the residence 
of Mrs. Anne Smart. She lives on 
Liberty Street. She has constituted 
herself a committee of one to ban 
certain books from high school li- 
braries. Mrs. Smart and her list are 
known in many Cities. 

Mrs. Smart has compiled a list of 
what she calls dangerous authors with 
Communist leanings which she tells 
parents to look out for; Maxwell An- 
derson, Sherwood Anderson, Charles 
and Mary Beard, Pearl Buck, Stuart 
Chase, Edward Corsi, George Counts, 
Vera Micheles Dean, John Dewey, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Oscar Ham- 
merstein, Lillian Hellman, John Her- 
sey, Alan Nevins, Clifford Odets, 
Dorothy Parker, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
William Saroyan, Carl Sandburg, Lin- 
coln Steffens, John Steinbeck, John 
R. Tunis, Mark Van Doren, Ira Wol- 
fert, Richard Wright. 


Anne Smart: It's futile for people 
to say that books are not dangerous 
Books have caused revolutions in past 
history, and they have caused revolu- 
tions in present history. In particular, 
I think of Karl Marx’s book, “Das 
Kapital.” Look at the damage that’s 
done to the world today. These four 
books here are on racial prejudice. 
They say these books are being used 
to teach tolerance of other races. 
Actually, these books teach racial 
hatred. They are not complimentary, 
in many cases, to various, different 
races. Some of them teach outright 
intermarriage between races. It’s ad- 
vocated as the solution of the world’s 
problems. 

This is “I Married a Korean” by 
Agnes Davis Kim. It’s on that regu- 
lar sophomore curriculum list. This 
is “Bread From Heaven” by Henrietta 
Buckmaster. She has affiliations. Here 
is “Color Blind” by Margaret Halsey 
Here are two of the four books of 
Howard Fast—“The Last Frontier,” 
“Freedom Road.” Howard Fast won 
the $25,000 Stalin peace prize in 
1953, and his material was used in 
Korea to indoctrinate our—our boys 
over there who were imprisoned by 
the Chinese Reds. This is Edgar 
Snow's “Red Star Over China.” Here 
is Louis Adamic’s—one of his books 
(“From Many Lands”). There are 
several on the list. And so it goes 
through all of these books 


Books called “dangerous” disappear quietly 


from Los Angeles high school library shelves 
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Here is another one that is com- 
pletely outdated. It is—it's the story 
of the Japanese in the relocation 
camps (“Citizen 13660"), and there 
are pictures in here which can't be 
shown to the television audience, be- 
cause they're indecent. Oh yes, there 
is “Brothers Under the Skin” by Carey 
McWilliams. There are a number of 
his books on the list. Mr. McWilliams 
is a joiner. He belongs, I think, to 
nearly every Communist-front organ- 
ization, I think, in the United States, 
and there are a lot of them. 

Then, this book—I don't wish to 
advertise because it is available pub- 
licly. (“H Is for Heroin.”) All I will 
say is that the author is Hulburd. The 
book concerns narcotics. The moral 
is very weak. This is presenting evil 
from an attractive standpoint to the 
children—and it is not necessary to 
do so. 

Let's see what else we have here. This 
book is very interesting. ‘This is 
“American Argument” by Pearl Buck 
and Eslanda Robeson. As you know, 
Eslanda Robeson is Mrs. Paul Robe- 
son. This book should be read in 
entirety to understand how very bad 
it is 

The question of controversial mat- 
ters in the schools comes up. If a 
child has good books that tell the 
truth and the facts of history, that 
child is going to have a good basis 
to judge controversial matters. After 
all, the controversial matters of today 
are not the controversial matters that 
child is going to be voting on when 
he reaches 21 anyway. There'll be 
new matters to vote on at that time, 
undoubtedly, and there is nothing 
actually that happened in history in 
recent years that has not happened 
hundreds or thousands of years ago. 





Los Angeles librarians fear job reprisals, 
refuse to be interviewed photographically 


Man hasn't changed in all the 
thousands of years he's been on the 
earth, and if we use books that have 
proved themselves to be good books 
through time—if we use good refer- 
ence books for them 
children 
foundation 
trash 
braries to give them a good eduaction 
Mr. Murrow: The Marin County 
School Board examined the list and 
decided to hold the line. The 
called the 


Then Mrs 


This is the 


if we use the 
will have a 
We 


into 


classics, those 


good — basic don't 


have to put this our li 


San 
whole 
Smart's 


Francisco Chronicle 
matter ridiculous 

list reached Los Angeles 
residence of Gene Hegberg. He has 
no children in the Los Angeles schools 
but he soon had a list of books in 
the schools, and the similarity to Mrs 
Smart's was noted by the school board 
Mr. Hegberg refused to our 
camera because he said his anonymity 
work as an 


face 


was important to his 
undercover 
committees. But in Los Angeles high 
school libraries many of the books 
on the Smart-Hegberg lists quietly 
disappeared from the shelves. Mr. 
Beck asked several librarians to talk 
about it. He finally found three who 
were willing to talk providing we 
showed hands and silhouettes only 
Librarian No, 1, 

First Librarian: It 
vague, It was pretty 


agent for congressional 


was pretty 


vague, They 
were being removed for study because 
they might—they might 


they could be criticized 


they were 
be criticized 
We might have trouble with them 
Now, those were not the words, but 
that was simply an impression that 
was given 

Mr. Beck: Could you rell us the 
attitude of librarians about lists? You 
said you had source information about 
book evaluation—book 

First Librarian: Yes, we do have 


lists 
First of all, ic must be remembered 
that we as school librarians are educa 
tors. We are working with children 
and with young people to help them 
better to grow up. We have at our 
disposal the benefit of people in the 
field who are even more expert than 
we are. American Library Associa 


86 


tion, for example, through its section 
of school librarians, publishes a mag- 
azine coming out twice a month. It’s 
called Book List. In Book List, the 
experts, the very finest experts in the 
country, in the field of books and 
book reviewing, review books for the 
benefit of librarians all over the coun- 
try. They recommend them for junior 
high school or for young children. 
They often do not recommend them. 
They recommend certain books for 
adults only. They give us an annota- 
tion. They even tell us in what classi- 
fication we should put them, and we 
have Bible. All 
librarians have for as long as we 
have had an American Library Asso- 
ciation, When we were asked re- 
cently—when we asked recently could 
we not use Book List {of the} Amer- 
ican Library Association as an author- 
ity for ordering books, we were told 
that we may not. Apparently, books 
must be read by either the librarian 
and sponsored by that person, or that 
book may not be ordered 

Mr. Beck: By sponsored, what do 
you mean? 

First Librarian: Someone must ask 
for this book and either sign a review 


used this as a 


her. We were greatly concerned about 
this problem. 

Mr. Beck: When you discussed this 
matter with your superiors, have you 
ever put the direct question to them 
as to why you must remove these 
books from the shelves—who is de- 
manding it? 

Second Librarian: We—it's all so 
very vague. It... 

Mr. Beck: What happened at that 
meeting at which the list of books 
was passed out by word of mouth? 

Second Librarian: Frankly, we were 
upset especially about Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, Bill Mauldin. There was 
a feeling of great disturbance among 
us about these authors. Then, we 
were also told that private citizens 
went into a_ school library—went 
through the card catalog, and went 
to the shelves co see if certain books 
were on the shelves. 

Then it was brought out that it 
was left to us and to our principal 
to deal with these situations, and that 
they would be most embarrassing. 

Mr. Beck: Did the individual who 
gave you these oral orders for the 
removal of books indicate that your 
superiors would not back you up if 
the books were found on your library 
shelves? 

Second Librarian: The—the per- 
son who gave us the information 
didn’t exactly. The attitude has sim- 
ply been put into this phrase: “Don’t 
wash your dirty linen in public. Don’t 
make too much of it—just let it die 
and time will take care of it.” 1 know 


Librarians told of vigilante book list by 
“word of mouth” at school staff meeting 


or sponsor it—recommend it. In 
view of the situation down here and 
the manner in which it was handled, 
we have moments of feeling some- 
what abandoned. 

Mr. Murrow: A second 
in the Los Angeles schools 

Mr. Beck: Did the school author- 
ities ever mention a list of books pre- 
pared by a Mrs. Anne Smart of Marin 
County? 

Second Librarian: Yes they did. | 
remember very distinctly because we 
coined a phrase “The Smart Set” about 


librarian 


that to me it is an alarming thought, 
for example, that so many of the 
banned books and authors are ones 
which deal with intercultural and 
human relations. If we are to teach 
young people how to get along in a 
world filled with people other than 
those like themselves, we feel they 
must know the real world—not the 
world as some people would like to 
envision it, 

Mr. Murrow: A third librarian. 

Mr. Beck: Have you been given 
the impression by your superiors that 
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they'd rather you didn’t discuss these 
questions? 

Third Librarian: 
meet a rather sympathetic 
We're told that we're living in a very 
disturbed time. That it will all work 
out in the end. That if we fight we 
are apt to stir up more trouble. Their 
attitude seems to be that time will 
take care of the situation. They indi- 
cate that we retreat now to fight an- 


Well, often we 
attitude 


other day 

Mr. Murrow: Next, Mr. Beck went 
to see Maurice Blair, associate super- 
intendent, who administers the li- 
brary program of the Los Angeles 
schools. 

Maurice G. Blair: 
received these from 
tion that came from Marin County. 
Copies of this material were distrib- 


Well, we had 


the communica- 


uted quite widely to business leaders 

and citizens in a number of communi- 

ties here in the state of California 
Mr. Beck: This 

is Mrs 

list? 
Mr. Blair: Yes 
Mr. Beck: Li- 


the 


Smart's 


brarians in 
school system here 
suggested to us 
that they feel 
somewhat aban- 
doned or left to 
fend for them- 
selves in defending themselves against 
book vigilantism. What can you say 
about that sort of situation? 

Mr. Blair: | don't think so. I think 
one or two of them might be quite 
fearful. 

I think there’s a tendency to some 
degree to be somewhat concerned, but 
we feel, and the board feels, and the 
superintendent, and this office too, 
that every book that we use should 
be read by committees and reviewed 
wherever possible before purchase, 
and not purchase a book based on a 
general review in—in the book review 
that might be made available and 
published by the Junior Literary Guild 
Even though their reviews may be all 
right, we want our own staff to review 
those materials and make the recom- 





Many books on list deal with intercultural 


relations; some still missing from school shelves 


mendations 
lecting a book for my youngsters or 
for my class or for high schools and | 


Personally, if | were se- 


thought it was good, I'd be glad to tes 
tify to the fact on a signature on a 
document 

Mr. Beck: Well, one more attitude 
about this fear business. A number of 
them that we have talked to feel that 
they are subject to criticism or per- 
haps reprisal for expressing their 
dissatisfaction with the current state 
of things. 

Mr. Blair: I don't feel that, and 
probably they do but they shouldn't. 


L. A. associate superintendent says staff wouldn’t 


be “very drastic’ with librarians if they spoke out 


I think they—they can speak out and 
express themselves and I don't think 
the board or the staff would do any- 
thing very drastic in—in chastising 
or disciplining them. 

Mr. Murrow: Next, John Dale 
Henderson, chief librarian of Los An- 
geles County and an official of the 
Library Association of America. 

Mr. Beck: Well, Mr. Henderson, 
Mrs. Smart says books are to be feared 

that they have been responsible for 
revolutions. Have you any thoughts 
on that? 

John Dale Henderson: That 
strikes me as a very profound truth 
on—on 


that 
There is much to say such 
an observation. Certainly, books are 
to be feared if we have no faith in 
our reason, in our powers to under 


“We're told .. . if we fight we are apt to 


stir up more trouble”: high school librarian 
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stand or grasp the problem—to be 
feared if we are afraid to think 
We know that books have caused 
revolutions 
those books and see why they cause 
revolutions, and we might think a bit 
about our own American Revolution 
and some of the great books that came 
out of it and, particularly, Thomas 
Paine’s “Appeal to Reason” that had 
such an eloquent statement in behalf 
of the colonists. matters 
for study and understanding 
Democracy democracy depends 
on on the individual's grasp of the 
issues that face 
the country. He 
understand 


It's our business to study 


These are 


must 
all points of view 
In times of crisis, 
particularly should 
he know what the 
other side is say 
ing. He should 
know what all 
sides are saying 
and make up his 
mind as to which arguments have the 
greater appeal 

The censor takes the position that 

that the he ob- 
jects to is not harmful to him. He 
understands, but he is so worried 
about others who—who might be hurt, 
whose outlook might be affected if 
they particular books in 
question 

Mr. Murrow: Mrs. Smart of Lib- 
erty Street is making some progress 
She is, of course, entitled to try. Five 
have been 
Ten 


the material 


read the 


of the books on her list 


restored to the shelves others 
missing. In Re- 
porter Beck found certain other books 
“Heritage 
by Henry Steele Com- 
mager and Alan Nevins; “Paul Revere 
and the Minute Men” by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher; “Incredible Tale” by 
Gerald Johnson. It’s all rather vague 
Some people may regard it as rather 
unimportant. After all, there are 
plenty of other books to read. We 
can only deduce from this operation 
that some of our books are missing 
Good night and good luck 


are still addition, 


absent from some shelves 
of America” 










Board Members May Be Held Individually Liable 


for failure to perform ministerial duties required by statute 


LEE O. GARBER 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


OARD members have been held 
individually liable for losses sus- 
tained by one who furnished materials 
to a contractor engaged in the construc- 
tion of a school building when the 
board failed to demand or receive a 
bond from the contractor as required 
by law, under a ruling of the supreme 
court of Florida.* 

In this case the Suwanee County 
Board of Public Instruction entered 
into a building contract with a con- 
tractor who later defaulted. When 
the Hughes Supply Co., Inc., was un- 
able to collect for materials which it 
had furnished the contractor and which 
he had used in the construction of the 
building, it brought suit against the 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co. and the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Co., the sureties on the official bonds 
of all of the board members. The 
Hughes Supply Co. contended that the 
individual members of the board and 
their bondsmen were liable for the 
amount of its loss because, in not de- 
manding or receiving a performance 
bond from the contractor, the board 
failed in the performance of a minis- 
terial function, thus subjecting the 
defendants to liability. 


TWO POINTS AT ISSUE 

There were, in reality, two points 
at issue in this case. First, was the 
board required, by the statutes, to take 
a bond from the contractor to whom 
it let the contract, and, second, if it 
was, was this a ministerial duty, the 
failure to perform which would result 
in individual liability? 

The defendants did not deny that 
the contractor had not been required 
to post a performance bond, but they 
contended that the board was not re- 
quired by law co see that the contractor 
posted such a bond. They argued that 
the statute did not place upon the 


board the ministerial duty of requiring 
such a bond. In speaking of the 
statute, they said: 

“It does not say that the board of 
public instruction shall require a per- 
son entering into a contract to execute 
a particular type bond. It was in- 
cumbent upon the contractor to furnish 
the proper bond. . . . The rules and 
regulations required of the board... . 
have been codified in the school code, 
and conditions for their operation have 
been specifically outlined. The board 
.. » has sufficiently complied with all 
requirements of the school code. . . 
and no liability can now be imposed 
upon them for not conforming with 
Section 255.05 of the Florida statutes.” 

Section 255.05 of the statutes pro- 
vided that any person entering into a 
formal contract with the state, any 
county, any city “or any political sub- 
division thereof, or other public author- 
ity, for the construction of any public 
building, ... shall be required, before 
commencing such work, to execute the 
usual penal bond.” (Emphasis sup- 
plied.) It also required such public 
body to furnish a certified copy of 
the bond to one who, having furnished 
material or labor to the contractor, 
was unable to collect therefor. In 
addition to this section, two other 
sections of the statute appeared to 
have application to this case. Section 
237.31(4) provided that “all contrac- 
tors paid from school funds shall give 
bond for the faithful performance of 
their contracts in such amount and for 
such purposes as prescribed by law 
or by regulations of the county board 
or of the state board relating to the 
type of contract involved; provided, 
that it shall be the duty of the county 

*Warren, Governor for Use and Benefit 
of Hughes Supply Co., Inc., ». Glens Falls 
Indemnity Company of Glens Falls, N.Y., 


et al., 66 So. (2d) 54 (Fla.). Decided 
June 23, 1953. 


board to require from every contractor 
a bond adequate to protect the school 
and school funds involved.” Section 
235.32 provided that, upon entering 
into a contract, a contractor shall fur- 
nish the county board with a bond. 

The court, in considering the ques- 
tion of whether these statutes required 
the board to obtain a bond from the 
contractor, appeared to feel that all 
three sections must be considered to- 
gether. It said: 

“Section 255.05 . . . has been on 
the statute books for many years. It 
was placed there to protect laborers 
and materials men who incorporate 
their labor and materials in public 
buildings on which they can have no 
lien. . . . It concerns itself with all 
public buildings and we find nothing 
in the school code to even infer that 
it was not intended to apply to 
school buildings. On the contrary, 
Section 237.31(4) can, and should, 
be construed to make this section, 
255.05, a part thereof because, in Sec- 
tion 237.31(4) it is expressly pro- 
vided that the contractor shall provide 
bond. . . . Nor is the language in 
Section 235.52 . . . in conflict with 
Section 255.05 in any respect. It is 
supplementary only.” 


DISAGREED WITH ARGUMENT 

In considering the mandatory char- 
acter of these statutes, the court 
pointed out that it disagreed with 
defendants’ argument. It felt that 
“the provision in the statutes that the 
bond shall be required before com- 
mencing work is patently and clearly 
the same as saying that the school 
board shall see to it that the contractor 
does not begin work until the bond 
is executed, posted and duly approved.” 

While a school board is generally 
not held liable in damages for torts 
of the board, the court, relying heavily 
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AME a classroom color scheme and there’s 
a shade of Armstrong Tackboard to har- 
monize with it. Armstrong Tackboard is de- 





signed to blend with any school decor. 





Armstrong Tackboard colors are not sur- 


Sener athe a Pee face finishes. They go all the way through. And the fine-tex- barge ae Cs 





tured surface of Armstrong Tackboard has relatively high light Ae a4 bY 





eS oes reflectance, helps reduce eyestrain and nervous fatigue. we ON if 
This resilient new material is soft enough to make tack re- Set ah A, . 
moval easy, yet it will take years of constant use without need BOA tak ‘ Ee | 
q for painting or other surface refinishing. Armstrong Tack- he . 4 
board is easily cleaned. Most soil spots can be removed with a 
soft rubber eraser. 
Armstrong Tackboard is available at leading school supply 
ux: houses. It comes in continuous roll form, 48 or 72 inches wide, 
| and in 4” or ¥%” gauge. Bulletin boards as long as 85 feet can 
be made in one piece, reducing installation time and resulting 
ty ie | in a more attractive job. 
: We'll gladly send you samples of Armstrong Tackboard. 
Write on your letterhead to Armstrong Cork Company, Indus- 







trial Division, 8306 Dock Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong TACKBOARD 
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for DURA-DECOR 


Only the complete QURA-DECOR family of 
fabrics offers all of these essential values 


® permanent fire-resistance 


Dura-Decor patterned fabrics have 
made history as the choice for school 
Stage Curtains, Window Drapes, A-V 
Room-Darkening Curtains. Beautiful, 
fire-resistant Dura-Decor assures safety 
~—saves time and money. 


And now light-weight Dura-Decor pro- 
vides color without pattern at still lower 
cost. The duplex style for window drapes 
has neutral color on the back to harmon- 
ize with building exteriors, a choice of 
colors for the front. The result is one- 
piece material with a “lined” look at un- 
matched low costs. Ideal for Reversible 
Cycloramas, too. 


*T. M. Reg. 


*@ easy cleaning 


@ durability ® lasting beauty 

Light-weight Dura-Decor used as 
Room-Dividing Curtains makes two or 
more rooms out of one. As “buffer’’ cur- 
tains in dual-purpose rooms, it protects 
stage curtains. Scenery backdrops of 
Dura-Decor can be decorated with water 
paints, then washed off for another occa- 
sion. Another style of Dura-Decor guards 
highly-polished gym floors against mar- 
ring and scuffing. 

All Dura-Decor Fabrics share the basic 
qualities so important to every school, 
Write now for samples and money-saving 
suggestions. 


emery rreranneneenretarE eT] 


DURACOTE CORPORATION 


Ravenna, Ohio 


“tur Department 32 


Send information on DURA-DECOR Fabrics for: 


Stage Curtains 
A-V Room Darkening Curtains 


© Window Drapes 
Cycloramas 


Room Dividers, Floor Coverings, “Buffer” Curtains 
I would also like the name and address of the nearest DURA- 
DECOR Approved Major Decorating Studio 


Name 
CORPORATION! |“ 


| Organization 


RAVENNA....QOH10] city 
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upon First National Bank of Key West 
v. Filler, 145 So. 204, 107 Fla. 526, 
pointed out that individual members 
of such a board may be held liable for 
failure to perform ministerial acts— 
those not requiring the use of discre- 
tion. It pointed out that it is not 
necessarily true that “a public officer 
may not... be held personally and 
individually responsible for the acts 
of public boards or official bodies, so 
far as he personally joins in and lends 
his efforts toward the accomplishment 
of the wrongful acts of the body or 
board itself as an entity.” Then, in 
commenting on ministerial! acts and 
liability for their nonperformance, it 
said that “a duty is to be regarded as 
ministerial when it is a duty that has 
been positively imposed by law and 
its performance required at a time 
and in a manner or upon conditions 
which are specifically designated; the 
duty to perform under the conditions 
specified not being dependent upon 
the officers’ judgment or discretion.” 


COURT'S DECISION 

The court, in its decision, summar- 
ized its conclusions as follows: 

“It was the mandatory duty of the 
school board members to see to it that 
the bond required by Section 
255.05 was posted before work was 
commenced; that the duty to do so 
was ministerial; that the failure to 
do so was a breach of the duty to 
faithfully perform the duties of the 
office, and that persons suffering loss 
because thereof had a remedy against 
such board members individually in 
tort.” 

From the last clause, it is evident 
that the fact the board members were 
bonded was immaterial. In other 
words, it appears that the court's hold- 
ing would have been the same had 
the board members not been bonded. 
That is, the bonding of the board 
members did not create liability where 
there would, otherwise, have been 
none. 

As a result of this ruling, board 
members should be particularly alert 
in trying to discover those statutes that 
impose ministerial duties—those not 
demanding the exercise of discretion 

upon them. Failure to perform such, 
it is seen, can result in a court's holding 
members liable as individuals. In 
case of doubt it is far better for the 
board to assume that the statute in 
question does, rather than does not, 
impose a ministerial duty upon it and 
to act accordingly 
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Under Toughest tloor trattic and 
service conditions... 


Despite constant exposure to heavy traffic, 
spilled food, grease and liquids, the Terraflex 
floor in the cafeteria of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company at Lake Success, L. I. shows no 
sign of wear—looks as fresh and colorful as 
the day it was installed. 


provides beauty, color and wear 
with minimum care 


Tue Johns-Manville Terraflex tile floor in this 
busy cafeteria offers daily proof of its ability to 
meet stringent requirements of heavy-traffic 
service with lowest possible maintenance cost. 
In spite of repeated scuffing . . . spilled liquids 
and foods . . . abusive treatment . . . Terraflex 
retains its sparkling, new appearance with a 
minimum of care. 

Made of viny] and asbestos, J-M Terraflex is 
exceptionally tough and resistant to wear .. . 
defies grease, oil, strong soaps and mild acids. 


Terrafiex can reduce maintenance costs one 
half. In actual use, tests showed Terraflex main- 
tenance expense to be approximately 50% less 
than the next most economically maintained 
resilient flooring. Its nonporous surface requires 
no hard scrubbing . . . damp mopping usually 
keeps it clean and bright . . . frequent waxing is 


eliminated. Through years of economical sery- 
ice Terraflex pays for itself. 

Available in a range of 15 marbleized colors, 
J-M Terraflex vinyl-asbestos tile is ideal for 
restaurants, public areas, schools, hospitals . . . 
wherever reliable floor service, long-wearing 
beauty and long-time economy must be 
combined. 

For complete information about Terraflex 


vinyl-asbestos floor tile, write Johns-Manville 
Box 158, New York 16, N.Y. 


See “Meer THe Press” on NBC-TV, 
sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville 
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Workroom for Teachers 


increases classroom use of A-V aids 


RICHARD S. MITCHELL 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


GEORGE O. ERICKSON 
Audio-Visual Specialist 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn 


O AID in the inservice training 

of teachers and to make available 
the needed audio-visual materials, 
audio-visual centers should be estab- 
lished not just in school systems but in 
individual schools. Efficiently designed 
and administered, audio-visual centers 
can have a strong effect on what 
happens in the classrooms and in the 
learning experiences of pupils. In fact 
there are few ways by which school 
administrators can so well bring about 
change in classrooms as by this means 
of helping teachers through a good 
audio-visual plan to get the teaching 


tools they need to teach better the 
things they are teaching anyhow. 
The two audio-visual center plans 
shown here were reviewed by many 
of our fellow teachers at St. Cloud. 
Most of them thought that the center, 
which is 30 by 40 feet, is too small. 
Especially did they cite the need for 
more storage space and for a private 
office for the work of the audio-visual 
coordinator. We can only agree and 
note that even our larger plan, for 
a center which is 30 by 40 feet, is less 
than half the size which is recom- 
mended in a helpful booklet of the 


Two possible layouts for an audio-visual center: 
The one on the left is the small, economy size. 


WORK 
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CATALOGS 
MAGALINES 
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LISTENING 
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OBPLAY 


SCALE TACKBOARD ON 
2 IN.#10 FT CORRIDOR WALL 


The two plans are by Mr. Erickson 
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National Education Association's De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction.* 
However, “it beats nothing all hollow.” 

The smaller plan—an area 18 by 25 
feet—provides space for some audio- 
visual preparation work by teachers 
in a small school. This might repre- 
sent a center for a school where audio- 
visual leadership is provided by a 
half-time specialist who serves also as 
half-time teacher or librarian. The 
larger audio-visual center plan shows 
where a full-time audio-visual coordi- 
nator might work, probably with the 
help of a trained squad of students as 
projectionists and secreta-ies. 

Both plans assume that students see 
films and examine audio-visual educa- 
tion materials in their classrooms, not 
in the center, which is primarily a 
workroom for teachers, a place where 
teaching materials are cataloged, stored, 
cared for, ordered, scheduled, pre- 
pared and previewed, with the guid- 
ance of an audio-visual education 
specialist. 

These plans can be used for any 
school if they are changed to fit special 
needs. A center should be planned to 
fill the gap between what a school has 
and what it needs, with the planners 
remembering to work appropriately 
for future growth in both size and 
quality of the educational plant. 

These plans show that we think 
teacher-made photographs can be val- 


*Planning Schools for Use of Audio- 
Visual Materials: No. 3, The Audio-Visual 
Instructional Materials Center, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 1954, $1. 
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What leading school bus meets and often 
surpasses safety requirements of the N.E.A.? 


The chart below gives you the answer— 
20 times over! It’s the FORD School Bus 
Safety Chassis—designed not only for 
maximum safety, but for maximum reli- 
ability, comfort and economy, too. Your 
Ford Dealer will be glad to help you 


choose the right bus body for your needs. 

And FORD, remember, is the leader in 
modern, money-saving SHORT STROKE 
power .. . to save up to one gallon of gas 
in every seven .. . to prolong piston ring 
life as much as 53% . 





FORD FORD 
N.E.A. REQUIREMENTS MEETS | SURPASSES 


FORD 
N.E.A. REQUIREMENTS SURPASSES 





Front axle shall have gross weight 
rating equal to or exceeding load 
supported by front axle 

Rear axle shall be full-floating type 
and have a gross weight rating equal 
to or exceeding load supported by 
rear axle 

4-wheel brakes adequate to control 
fully loaded bus shall be provided. 

Brakes shall be able to stop ve- 
hicle within 22 feet when driven at 
20 m.p.h. over dry level road 

Power-type brakes shall be part of 
equipment for chassis designed for 
48 passengers or more 

Brake vacuum reservoir shall be at 
least 1000-cu. in. capacity for vacuum- 
actuated systems 

Front bumper must be of sufficient 
strength to permit pushing vehicle of 
equal gross weight without permanent 
distortion 

Drive shaft shall be protected by 
metal guard to prevent it from whip- 
ping through floor or dropping to 
ground if broken 

Exhaust system shall be properly 
insulated from fuel system 

Frame design shall correspond to 
standard practice for equivalent-rated 
trucks in severe service 














Fuel tank shall have minimum 
capacity of 30 gallons and be made of 
18-gauge terneplate or equivalent 


Flexible gasoline- and _ oil-proof 
connections shall be provided at en- 
gine end of fuel line 


Instrument panel instruments must 
be clearly visible to driver 


Grade ability must be such that bus 
can climb 3°, grade at 20 m.p.h. 
(fully loaded) 


Double-action front shock absorb- 
ers of adequate size shall be provided 


Springs must have ample resiliency 
to sustain fully loaded bus without 
evidence of overload 


Rear springs shall be of the pro- 
gressive type 

Stationary eyes of front springs 
shall be protected by wrapper leaf in 
addition to main leaf 


Steering gear shall be designed to 
provide safe and accurate performance 
when vehicle is operated with maxi- 
mum load and at maximum speed 


All tires shal) be of same size and oy 


ply rating 

















Every major school bus body builder 
in the country builds bodies for FORD 
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FORD SCHOOL BUS SAFETY CHASSIS 
———Mail this coupon TODAY! — — —, 


FORD Division of FORD MOTOR CO, 
P.0. Box 658, Dearborn, Mich. 


Please send me your latest literature on the 
new Ford School Bus Safety Chassis for "55. 
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Name__ 





Address. 
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Any plan for an audio-visual center should provide space where teachers can 
use the art tools which they need to make charts and posters such as these. 


Storage and work 
space are essen- 
tial in audio- 
visual centers 
such as this one 
which serves the 
public schools at 
Mankato, Minn. 


This photography laboratory (see larger plan, page 92) has cabinets above 
the sink but none above other counter space where tall equipment will be 
Electric outlets are provided for enlargers and other equipment. 


used. 


uable teaching tools. In the photo 
darkroom teachers can make photo- 
copies and enlargements the way they 
want them. While this may indeed 
save money when enlargements are 
made for tackboard and display use, 
the real purpose of the darkroom is 
to enable teachers to get better pic- 
tures by their own developing, dodg- 
ing and cropping than can usually be 
obtained from commonly available 
commercial processing. These processes 
are simple, especially if chemicals are 
premixed and ready for use, and our 
experience shows that good teaching 
pictures are made by teachers them- 
selves because they know best what 
they need in order to do a teaching 
job with a picture “that is worth a 
thousand words.” The photography 
laboratory provides work space for a 
camera which makes 2 inch square 
colored slides of copy work from 
books, charts and small objects. 
Teacher-made charts and posters 
need not be ornate, but their tailor- 
made quality fits them to the local 
curriculum with impact and effective- 
ness. Our plans for the center provide 
space where teachers find posterboard, 
pens, paint brushes, inks and paints. 
Naturally the audio-visual center 
should have space for the storage of 
equipment and materials. Museum 
types of specimens and displays of ob- 
jects and models will likely require 
more storage space than is provided 
in either of these plans. If these stored 
materials are used frequently, storage 
space should be easily accessible. Be- 
cause equipment and materials will be 
constantly coming and going, one 
audio-visual specialist advises an en- 
trance counter like that at which air- 
line baggage is checked. This would 
be set up so that projectors and other 
equipment not on carts might be 
pushed under the counter. This counter 
might also have film racks for films 
and supplies “going” and “coming.” 
Some storage space may be provided 
above or below the display windows 
Probably the most common services 
of audio-visual centers require space 
designed for the work of receiving 
and sending rental films through the 
mails, for inspecting and splicing films, 
for scheduling projection — services, 
checking projectors and other equip- 
ment in and out of the center, and 
keeping the equipment clean, oiled, 
adjusted and in good repair. Usually 
film catalogs, catalogs listing tape 
recorded programs, audio-visual maga- 
zines, printed materials about equip- 
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‘‘classroom-tested’’ 
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There is a ‘reason why, year 





after year, more and more 
school administrators and 


purchasing agents specify 


VIRCO school furniture 

The new, scientific design 
and sturdy construction of 
a complete line of VIRCO 
‘classroom-tested” school 
furniture is meeting with 


greater acceptance than ever 


before 


Discover for yourself the 
marvel of VIRCOLITE ‘’Plastic 
Tops of Quality,’ mar-proof 
and stain-resistant for 
low initial cost and lowest 


maintenance cost 


Send for your new 1955 VIRCO 
catalog of ‘‘classroom-tested 


furniture today 





MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 





makers of America’s finest school desks, chairs and tables” 








The public schools at Austin, Minn., provide office space elsewhere 
in the school for the A-V director, but equipment is decentralized in 
storage rooms like this so teachers can get projectors easily to their 
classrooms. A storage room is on each floor of all Austin schools. 
Heavy equipment is on castered stands that can be rolled into a class- 
room, where the equipment can be set up for use without being lifted. 


ment, materials and their educational who helps in the interpretation of the 
utilization are displayed and made printed information and the processing 
available by an audio-visual specialist of film orders and arrangements for 


AGE»: FENCE 


America's First Wire Fence —since 1883 


en Te 


| Protect with PAGE, 
the Quality Fencel 


e You need a fence if the children lack protection against common 
hazards. And you certainly want time-tested quality in the safeguard you 
provide. Whether you choose heavily galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, 
corrosion-resisting Aluminum, or long-lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE 
Fence is quality controlled from raw metal to rugged fence erected on 
metal posts deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 basic styles, varied 
by heights, types and sizes of gates, and top rails. Finally, your PAGE 
Fence will be expertly erected by a reliable, technically trained firm 
permanently located in your vicinity. For important fence data and 
name of nearest PAGE firm 

Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 


Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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obtaining the right equipment in the 
right place at the right time. Not 
only must there be display space for 
these publications but there must be 
a place for teachers to look at them 
and discuss them. There must be a 
place for committee meetings and 
planning groups. The audio-visual spe- 
cialist and his helpers need file space 
and room to work when they are or- 
dering and scheduling. Our plans put 
much work area near window light 
while rooms requiring darkness are in 
the building interior. 

Where should an audio-visual cen- 
ter be located in the building? It 
should be near certain main traffic 
arteries, near the library, perhaps, or 
near the cafeteria. The mail room or 
shipping platform should be easily 
reached. Probably the center should 
be on the main floor unless there is 
an elevator to help in the transport 
of projectors which may be best kept 
and moved on carts which also serve 
as stands for the projectors during 
film showings. 

Where specially equipped rooms are 
provided for some of the school’s use 
of projected pictures, these may logi- 
cally be near the center if they will 
be served by the same staff. 

Small rooms in the A-V center pro- 
vide space where tape and phonograph 
records may be heard or sound motion 
pictures may be previewed with mini- 
mum distraction to other workers 
there. If equipment can be set up and 
ready for use in these rooms, teacher 
time will be saved, and preview of 
materials will be encouraged. Short 
focal length lenses and earphones can 
make previewing and listening possi- 
ble—although hardly comfortable—in 
open work areas when preview and 
listening rooms are not available in 
sufficient number. 


SERVICE IS ‘PEOPLE’ 

Thus, an audio-visual center can be 
planned and built to help teachers 
make tailor-made educational charts 
and photographs and select, obtain 
and prepare to use a wide variety of 
highly effective modern educational 
tools prepared commercially and by 
other specialists. Of course, we must 
remember that the key to the audio- 
visual center's value is service, and 
service is “people,” service that helps 
teachers do their work, service that 
comes best from audio-visual instruc- 
tion specialists, hired because they 
have been trained professionally in the 
skill of serving their fellow teachers. 
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A New Writing Surface 
On Your Old Blackboard 







For schools — DETTRA, flagmaker 
to the Nation for 50 years, offers ENDUR GREEN FULLY APPLIED 
3* per square foot 


Eyes wander and unrelated thoughts 
destroy student attention when chalk 
board glare occurs. 






American flags and State flags in a 





wide variety of styles, sizes and ma- 





terials .. . ideal for schoolroom, as- 





For as little as 3c per square foo! 
Endur Chalkboard Resurfacer can main 
tain the correlation between your class 
attention and grades. 

Endur Chalkboard Resurfacer 
offers two color choices — Standard 2-24 and Special 
2-20 Dark Green, Easily applied — brush, roller or spray, Endur 
Chalkboard Resurfacer will retain chalkbite for the next ten years 
without chipping, cracking or peeling 





sembly hall, playing field. 












Ask your nearest school supply dealer 
now or write us for information 


Member N.S.S./ 


ENDUR PAINT CORP. 


75 NORTH STREET © SALEM, MASS. 


ee FREE! New Satety Information 


Famous “BULLDOG’”’ BUNTING 
Long-lasting ‘‘DURA-LITE’’ NYLON san | 
Beautiful, lustrous ‘“‘GLORY GLOSS”’ School Officials Need ™ 
U.S. Flags —State Flags 

School Flags 

Decorations and Banners 

Flag Accessories 
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SIMPLY WORDED — 
ILLUSTRATED 


IF YOU BURN oil, s, powdered flame-failure Gapiestons, With it 









ASK YOUR 




























| DEALER OR WRITE coal or other fuel, for heating or ov can spot burner explosion 
j poral» ses, the chances are 4- jazards in your school identify 
| out-of .5 that you do not have com- fe of d t ‘protec 
DETTRA FOR plete safeguards inst burner tive’ devices determine your 

flame-failure explosions. needs for the most modern safe 


DETAILED DESCRIPTIVE Why take chances... ? This quere equipment, Get your copy, 


new booklet gives you all the ree! Please give your school name 
information you need to prevent and position. 


WRITE: 


COMBUSTION CONTROL 
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Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


improvement of feeding program calls for 


SIXTY YEARS’ GROWTH 
(Continued From Page 59) 


(1) community interest, (2) teacher support, (3) better facilities, 


(4) trained personnel, (5) control by public school agencies 


Perhaps an reason for 
both of these 
talked a great 


value of school feeding in the physi 


important 
conditions is 
have deal about the 
cal, mental and social development of 
the child and its integration with the 
and have 


educational program 


that we 


done 


too little integrating. We have been 
concerned with the mechanics of the 
program without accepting the evi- 
dence from many schools that a cor- 
relative program of education in food 
and nutrition, suited to each grade 
level, is essential to a fully function- 


ABOVE: Some old lunchrooms were well equipped for their day. Though 
made of wood, this counter installation in a Chicago high school was 
modern in 1911. A toasted cheese sandwich, as listed on the blackboard, 


then sold for a nickel. 


BELOW: Breakfast has been served in schools 


since the earliest days of school feeding. These are children in an 
open air class in Philadelphia about 1915. Each breakfast cost 3 cents. 


ing school lunch. This does not sug- 
gest that separate courses should be 
given in these subjects. It does sug- 
gest that teachers should be given 
essential facts, teaching materials, and 
technics that they may use as their 
special skills and imaginations sug- 
gest. There can be no doubt that 
major Opportunities exist for nutri- 
tion to contribute to better and more 
buoyant health in the future. The 
school is one place to begin to teach 
it. The interest and support of teach- 
ers are fundamental to widespread 
acceptance of the program, a program 
that can be used to enrich almost 
every area of teaching. 

Educational integration of the pro- 
gram must go farther; it must include 
the community. It will be recalled 
that school feeding was started in most 
instances by the communities. They 
should be brought again into the pic- 
ture. The community should make 
the decision as to whether it wants 
a lunch program. Most communities 
evidently do, because virtually all new 
buildings provide for food service, 
but what does that decision involve? 
It involves support based on_ infor- 
mation. 

First, it requires knowledge of 
essential foods required by school chil- 
dren and amounts and types to be 
included in the noon meal; the de- 
sirability of a complete meal rather 
than a snack; the relative cost of 
lunches of equal nutritive value as 
prepared at school and sent from 
home, and reasons for the difference 
in Cost. 

Next the community should know 
the complete costs of the local school 
lunch program so that as taxpayers 
they can decide which of these should 
be carried by the school funds and 
which will involve payments by the 
children, indicating probable expendi- 
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tyuled to your Teeds 


In the finest hotels and restaurants, Sexton paper service is now widely 
used, And with good reason! Admittedly sanitary, convenient and eco- 
nomical, Sexton table settings have a style and distinction that compli- 
ments your Service. The napery is soft and thick, the matched place 
settings richly embossed, the containers sturdy and graceful. Each 
item has that plus quality that has come to be expected from Sexton. 


Huge stocks assure prompt delivery. 
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Teachers had a pleasant dining room in this Philadelphia high school in 
1909. Faculty menus, which were liberal, included soup, roasts, creamed 
chicken, liver and bacon, sandwiches, vegetables, fruit, salads, desserts. 


tures in and by the community. The 
citizens should understand about con- 
tributions by the National School 
Lunch Program; last year the cash aver- 
age was 4 cents per meal plus 6 cents 
in donated foods. They should know 
about contributions made by the state 
and the community. 

The community must be shown why 
volume of patronage is necessary to 
keep prices low and that, as prices 
increase, patronage falls off. Patron- 
age is around 80 per cent when the 
price of a complete lunch is less than 
25 cents; it is around 30 per cent if 
the price of a meal is higher. If half 
the children in schools now serving 
lunches bring all or most of their 
lunches from now the 
average figure, taxpayers should ques- 
tion the investment of money for space 
and equipment, evidently the com- 
munity does not consider the program 
essential, 

Lastly, the citizens should be in- 
formed that the health of the school 
child is one vital facet of the health 
of the community, now and in the 
future. Parents and other members 
of the community will appreciate and 
support the program financially and 
with patronage when they understand 
reasons for doing so. Their encour- 
agement and assistance are needed 
constantly. 


home, as is 


How can supervisory personnel 


be found and trained? As more 
children eat lunches at schools, the 
problem of personnel becomes ob- 
vious, Some of the earliest programs 
-in Rochester, Boston and Hawaii— 
recognized these two important facts: 
that it was desirable to place the 
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project under direction of a trained 
manager with academic status and 
that there would be a demand for 
such trained persons as new lunch- 
rooms opened. The sudden develop- 
ment of food service operations in 
recent years created a demand for 
personnel at all levels that could not 
be met from available sources, and 
the need will continue to increase. 

Exceptional efforts have been made 
in most states co train cooks and local 
managers for small schools through 
inservice training courses arranged by 
city directors and by school lunch 
divisions of state education depart- 
ments. These are carried on through- 
out the year and during summer 
months. This type of training will 
have to be conducted indefinitely be- 
cause employes, numbering several 
thousand in most states, are recruited 
almost entirely from among older 
women without experience in quantity 
food service. Teachers to assist in 
this training can be paid by federal 
vocational education funds, if the re- 
quest for such personnel is approved 
by the state director of vocational 
education. They should prove a 
valuable addition to state staffs. Voca- 
tional schools can also train workers 
for food preparation and service and 
possibly for manager-cook positions 
in smaller schools. 

At levels requiring specialized train- 
ing, the shortage is most acute. Some 
state education departments have no 
persons at the state supervisory level 
who have training and experience in 
nutrition and quantity food service. 
Most state school lunch divisions are 
in great need of additional staff 
members, and school superintendents 


from counties and cities are search- 
ing for trained school lunch super- 
visors. Trained personnel from other 
departments and from local organ- 
izations assists the state school lunch 
director in some of the supervisory 
responsibilities when possible, but a 
stronger force must be built for the 
future. 

A joint committee of the American 
School Food Service Association, 
American Dietetic Association, and 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has prepared suggestions for 
internship training of persons of suit- 
able academic background for state 
and multiple unit supervision. Efforts 
of state and federal departments, 
foundations interested in education, 
and colleges and universities should 
be pooled in order to increase the 
number of trained and experienced 
supervisory personnel. 

Qualifications of directors of super- 
visors should be equivalent to those 
for similar positions in other depart- 
ments. Three states have established 
certification for school lunch director 
and manager equivalent to teacher 
certification, giving the academic 
status essential to an educational 
activity. 

Local supervisory personnel may be 
recruited from well trained, experi- 
enced dietitians who have worked in 
hospitals or commercial food services 
but who are now married and might 
be interested in school cafeteria posi- 
tions. It would be possible to supple- 
ment their training with additional 
work in education if necessary. 


Where should the food be pre- 
pared and served? National concern 
over the shortage of classrooms car- 
ries over into the school feeding pro- 
gram. Additional housing and suitable 
equipment will be required not only 
for the increasing enrollment but also 
for the growth of school feeding serv- 
ices for those already in schools. 

Lack of space and facilities has 
probably handicapped the develop- 
ment of the program in many areas. 
We have come to take for granted 
the attractive dining rooms or mul- 
tiple purpose rooms in which children 
eat and the gleaming stainless metal 
equipment that we now find in new 
school buildings in the city and coun- 
try. But it is well to remind ourselves 
that the 1954 School Facilities Survey 
by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare shows that 83.52 
per cent of the elementary schools, 
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University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


Look to | WEBER 





for Laboratory Equipment 


Depend on Weber to supply your requirements 
for equipment in laboratories, science and 
homemaking departments. 


Weber men work with you to solve any problem 
of installation or budget. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


we B E R SHOWCASE & FIXTURE CO., INC. 


5700 AVALON BLVD, LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 
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Built to be Beautiful 





Built to be Practical 


You'll be proud of the appear- 
ance of your reach-in refrigerator 
when it’s a new Frigidaire, Wher- 
ever you put them, their attractive 
modern styling stands out. 
They're a stand out in design, 
too, From top to bottom they 
give you more service, more ca- 
pacity, and more flexibility. 
Frigidaire’s “Flowing Cold” fills 
every inch of space with con- 
stant, uniform cold, Cabinets are 
all steel and insulation is 3 inches 
thick. Economical operation is 
assured by the famous Frigidaire 


Meter-Miser Compressor, 








Besides all that, you and your 
employees will save time and steps 
storing and removing food, Con- 
venient, flexible shelf arrange- 
mentof the large, smooth porcelain 
interior has far more usable space. 
Wipes clean in moments. 
Available in 17, 27, 44, and 62 
cubic foot sizes. Choice of glass 
doors on three larger models. 
For further information, call 
your Frigidaire Dealer today. 
His name is in the Yellow Pages 
of the phone book, Or write 
Frigidaire, Dayton 1, Ohio. In 


Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario, 


Frigidaire REACH-IN REFRIGERATORS 


Built and backed by General Motors 


42.87 per cent of the secondary 
schools, and 40 per cent of the com- 
bined schools are without cafeterias. 
It is also likely that lunchrooms could 
be found today that would compare 
unfavorably with those of 50 years 
ago since the same survey shows that 
42.14 per cent of our schools have 
nO pressure water service, 36.54 per 
cent have cold water only, and 13.86 
per cent have no water at all. 

Modern ideas of a flexible school 
plant and many items of new equip- 
ment make possible the optimum 
utilization of space and a variety of 
methods of serving food. Large cafe- 
terias seating from one-third to one- 
half of a large student body, expensive 
to build, equip and operate and used 
for only an hour or so a day are be- 
ing replaced by multiple purpose 
rooms that may function as classrooms, 
study rooms, libraries, music rooms, 
and, in some elementary schools, gym- 
nasiums. Movable partitions between 
adjoining classrooms make possible 
the creation of more space for 
large school gatherings requiring food 
service. 


SERVING MEALS IN CLASSROOMS 


The service of meals in classrooms 
from portable heated counters or in- 
sulated containers proves especially 
satisfactory in elementary grades. A 
variation of this idea is the location 
of the kitchen so that the serving 
counter opens into a corridor and 
students carry their trays to designated 
classrooms or activity rooms, or even 
out of doors. In some climates serv- 
ing counters open into covered or 
uncovered patios, or portable serving 
units are used to serve food in these 
recreation areas. Electrical outlets 
are also located in an area opening 
onto the athletic field so that snacks 
from portable units may be served 
during football games. Outlets located 
in areas adjoining school bus plat- 
forms provide for service from these 
units of hot soup on winter days or 
milk and other foods as needed for 
children who have long bus rides to 
their homes. 

The old idea of central preparation 
with service in individual schools may 
also be used to advantage in some 
communities. It can be varied accord- 
ing to individual situations. Food may 
be prepared in centrally located junior 
or senior highs for service in elemen- 
tary schools within easy delivery 
radius. In other communities, all food 
may be prepared in a central kitchen 
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BUY SECO 


24 Models. S. S. or G. | 
3, 4, 5, 6 12x20” top openings. Portable—12 
Models. S. S. or 
G. |. 3, 4, 5 top 


openings 


Junior—12 
Models. 3, 4, 5 | 
12x13” top 
openings. 


WORK TABLES 


Bakers—2” Maple Top. 3 
sizes. Roll-out tilting bins. 
feet =. S. or G. I. 


Tilting Bins roll out part }, 
way before tilting, counter- 
balancing the weight 


Portable Bins—available in 
2 sizes. S. S. or G. | 


Work Tables—4 sizes 48”, 
60”, 72” and 96”. Available 
in G. 1., S. S. or Maple tops 


SECO-WARE 
STAINLESS STEEL FOOD STORAGE PANS 


3 Pius ADVANTAGES _ 


N. S. F. Approved 


NESTROL FEATURE 
prevents jamming and stick 
ing. Adds years to pan life 


ELECTROPOLISH FINISH 
gives smooth, beautiful 
hard and durable surface 
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J . 
SECTIONAL 


CAFETERIA 
COUNTERS 


Narrow width—maximum service in mini- 
mum space. 12 Models. 3, 4, 5 top openings 
Cold pan units and breather guards. 


SCOTTY ELECTROMATICS 


Vas 


Dry and moist heat with | or 2 top openings. Electric 
individual controls. Stand- operation. Ideal for counter 
ard 12x20” openings. service 


SQUARE 
TWIN URNS 


12 basic models. Twin 2, 
3, 4, 5 gal. capacities 
Finest controls for good 
coffee 


SINKS Production Line Sinks— 
pengter priced. 20 models 
S., G. |. or Gal. after 

Fabrization 


Die-Stamped Sink—24 models, 
S. S. or Gal. after Fabrication. 


LOUIS 16,MO 


Seco Company, Inc., 5218S. 38th St., St. Louis 16, Mo 


Please send me the following information 


SECO-MATICS Regular Juntor Portable 


Bakers Table Work Table Seco-Ware 
Portable Bin Square Twin Urns Die- Stamped Sinks 


Scotty Electromatics Production Line Sinks 
* 


Cafeteria Counters 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 





and sent to each school for service, 
or some foods for all schools may be 
prepared centrally, such as baked 
goods, frozen cooked foods in bulk, 
or separate meals to be reconditioned 
in the individual schools. New high- 
frequency cooking equipment, such 
as is now used in some commercial 
food services, may be used in schools 
for this reconditioning, and new meth- 
ods of preservation and refrigerated 
storage will make possible this type 
of service with a minimum amount of 
delivery from the point of prepara- 
tion, The trend away from 4 la carte 
to complete meal service facilitates 
central preparation of all or some 
part of the food. 


To what extent should the state 
department enter the picture? Sev- 
eral other suggestions which develop 
in connection with general discussion 
of the school lunch program may be 
mentioned, The first has to do with 
the scope of supervision by the state 
departments of education. This usual- 
ly has been limited, probably because 
of shortage of staff, to schools par- 
ticipating in the National School 
Lunch Program, though in some states 
there are many schools that operate 
their food services without federal 
subsidy. Since the school lunch super- 
visory services of the state are financed 
by the state and not from federal 
funds, these services should apply to 
all the schools and the school children 
that come normally under the juris- 
diction of the state department's staff 

In 28 states the school lunches in 
parochial schools are supervised di- 
rectly by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. To the extent that the state 
department recognizes and exercises 
its responsibility to see that minimum 
standards of education and standards 
of safety are observed in the parochial 
and private schools, it also can, and 
perhaps should, exercise that same 
responsibility with regard to the stand- 
ards, hygiene and other qualifications 
of the school feeding program. 


Is new legislation needed? Now 
that school feeding is here to stay, to 
develop and enrich the education and 
the lives of school children, most states 
seem to be feeling the need to mod- 
ernize their legislation dealing with 
the service of food in schools. Few 
states have adequate school lunch laws, 
laws that prescribe state and local 
responsibilities and financial policies 
in keeping with modern educational 
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philosophy. All such laws should 
include provision for handling fed- 
eral funds and foods. 

There may be some changes in the 
nature of the federal grants. Cash 
appropriations might be increased so 
that schools can purchase large 
amounts of a variety of nutritious 
foods locally from the many farmers 
(the sum requested this year is $83 
million). This cash subsidy would 
reduce some surpluses now handled at 
considerably greater expense. If price 
support buying is continued, the 
schools would seem to be one outlet 


for such quantities as can be utilized, 
if the foods are suitable nutritionally. 


What federal agency should ad- 
minister the program? The time has 
come for a reconsideration of the 
most suitable agency for general ad- 
ministration of the National School 
Lunch Program. It is not possible 
to separate administration and edu- 
cation at national, state or local levels. 
Every activity in a school is primarily 
educational and is administered to 
this end. The task force report on 
public welfare prepared for the Com- 


Call on any of these Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractors 


ALABAMA 
Badham insulation Co., Inc., Birmingham 
Stokes Inc., Mobile 

ARIZONA 
Fibergias Engineering & Supply, 

Phoenix 


Hall insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products 
Los Angeles and San Diego 


Cramer Acoustics, San Francisco and 


Fresno 
COLORADO 


Construction Specialties Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Wilson Construction Company, 
Bridgeport, Hartford 
FLORIDA 
L. F. Popell Co., Miami 


Ray-Hof Agencies, Inc. (Div. of Giffen 


Industries), Coral Gables, 


Fort Lauderdale and West Palm Beach 


GEORGIA 
Dumas and Seari, inc., Atianta 


IDAHO 


Fibergias Engineering & Supply, Boise 


ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Co., Chicago 
George S. Grimmett & Co., 
Champaign, Decatur, Springfield 
INDIANA 
The Baidus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 


E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc., Indianapolis 


KANSAS 


Kelley ee Products Co., Wichita 


KENTUCK 


Atlas Piaster & Supply Co., Louisville 


LOUISIANA 


ideal Building Materials, inc., Shreveport 


MARYLAND 
Lloyd E. Mitchell, inc., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Acoustical Contractors, inc., Brighton 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Fibergias insulation Division, 


Detroit, Grand Rapids 

MINNESOTA 

Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 

Fiament-Hampshire Co., Duluth 
MISSISSIPPI 

Stokes, Inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Hamilton Company, inc., St. Louis 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 

Kansas City 


EBRASKA 
Kelley ~- aa Products Co., Omaha 


NEW JERSE 
Connor & ‘on ny, Inc., 
Kane Acoustical Co., Fairview 


Kenilworth 


NEW MEXICO 
Fibergias Engineering & Supply, 
Albuquerque 
NEW Y 
Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 
Davis-Fetch & Co., inc., Buffalo, 
Jamestown and Rochester 
Robert J. Harder, inc., Lynbrook, L. |. 
James A. Phillips, inc., New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 
OHIO 
R. B. Bruneman and Sons, Inc., Cincinnati 
Gatterdam Plastering Co., Columbus 
The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Co., 
Akron, Cleveland 
Riethmiller Acoustic Co., 
OKLAHOMA 
Midwest Marble & Tile Co., Tulsa 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
OREGON 
Commercial Tile Co., Eugene 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 
Emert & Zednik Company, Portland 
Johnson Acoustical & Supply Co., 
Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Selby, Battersby & Company, Philadelphia 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
General insulation & Acoustics, Inc., 
Columbia 
TENNESSEE 
Nelson Baird Co., Inc., 
TEXAS 
Biue Diamond Company, Dalias 
Builder's Service Co., Fort Worth 
J. E. Delehanty Co., Lubbock 
Raymond Rambo Materials Company, 
Corpus Christi 


Columbus 


Nashville 


UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, Sait Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., Inc., Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
Fibergias Engineering é Supply, 
Spokane 
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A. W. Lee, Inc., gb MI 


WISCONSIN 
Building Service, inc., Milwaukee 


CANADA 
F. Drexel Company, Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C., and Victoria, B.C 
Hancock Lumber ‘Limited, 
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BEAUTIFUL FISSURED. 





WOODFIBER ACOUSTICAL TILE 


AVAILABLE ONLY 
THROUGH THESE SIMPSON 


CERTIFIED ACOUSTICAL 
CONTRACTORS 





SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


SHELTON, WASHINGTON 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


a fissured tile at economical cost 








Food service areas are naturally noisy. Sound conditioning is a 


“must”, but conventional perforated acoustical tile adds little to 





the decorative effect. Now, for the first time, you can have beautiful 


fissured ceilings for far less than the cost of fissured mineral 


tile... with Forestone, Simpson's exclusive fissured woodfiber 


acoustical tile. For quiet beauty with economy, specify Forestone. 


Ask your nearest 
Simpson Acoustical 
Contractor to show 

installations or photos, 
or mail this coupon 
today for further 
information. 


Simpson Logging Co., 1005 White Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash 
Please send full details on Porestone Acoustical Tile. 
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ADDRESS 

CITY 








mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government 
published in January 1949, recom- 
mended that the administration be 
transferred to the federal educational] 
agency from the Department of Agri- 
culture 

The formation of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
since the publication of this report 
lends added emphasis to the recom 
mendation. The school lunch pro- 
gram, created for the health and wel 
fare of school children, is one impor- 
tant section of the whole picture of 
national health, and its location in 
the department dealing with this area 
seems to be a logical move. Excerpts 
from the report deal with its relation 
to education 

“Because in the large majority of 
cases its Operations are through pub- 
lic schools and through state depart 
ments of education, it is believed 
desirable, regardless of name, that its 
general administration and grant-in- 
aid activities be moved to the federal 
educational agency 

"If dietary needs of children are 
given priority over need for disposal 
of surplus foods or foods in abund- 


ance, this can be better assured if the 
program is administered by an educa- 
tional agency. This would not pre- 
clude the utilization of surplus foods 
or foods in abundance as determined 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
when and if such utilization is desir- 
able 

“The school lunch program should 
be thought of as part of the total 
effective experience of the children 
It should be correlated 
with proper instruction in dietary 
habits and nutrition. By placing its 
administration in the normal educa- 
tional channels from the federal to 
the state and local levels, the school 
lunch program can become a part of 
a valuable educational and instruc- 
tional program 


in the schools. 


“In summarizing, four recommenda- 
(1) The responsibil- 
ity for the administration of the 
National School Lunch Act should be 
placed in the federal educational 
agency; except (2) the direct pur- 
chase and distribution of food for 
price support and the listing of foods 
in abundance for priority purchase, 
when necessary, should be retained in 
the Department of Agriculture; (3) 


tions are made 


School favorites for 
— more than 
three decades 


DUDLEY RD-2 


Rotating Dial Combination Padlock 


This popular padlock will take years 
of student abuse, Dependable, rust- 
resistant mechanism is self-locking 
... tumblers spin, dial whirls off last 
combination number when strong 
steel shackle is pushed home. En- 
ameled dial has 40 divisions, 64,000 
possible combinations, 


DUDLEY S-540 Built-in, 
master-keyed lock 
with 15-second 
combination change 
This precision-engi- 
neered locker lock 
gives outstanding 
protection plus the 
timesaving conven- 
ience of quick com- 
bination change. 
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Dudley padlocks and built-in locks, with 
master key or master chart control, set 
the standard for school locker protec- 
tion, Write for Catalog Folder, 


DUDLEY Lock 
Corporation 


DEPT. 610, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 


a small subsidy should be available 
to state departments of education to 
ensure proper state administration 
and supervision of the act (unless 
other means are available for adequate 
support of state departments of edu- 
cation); (4) the nutrition aspects of 
the program, although carried out by 
the federal educational agency, should 
be done with the advice from the best 
informed agency of the government 
in nutrition matters. There is little 
reason why, if the current manner of 
caring for the school lunch program 
in nonprofit private schools is satis- 
factory in the Department of Agri- 
culture, the same plan may not be 
operated just as effectively by the fed- 
eral educational agency.” 


What's ahead? There will be many 
developments in school feeding in 
the years ahead. With wide public 
interest and support and improved 
educational methods the numbers of 
children eating complete school meals 
can be increased by millions annually. 
Consumption of greater amounts of 
nutritious foods can provide constant- 
ly widening markets and decreasing 
surpluses, assuming realistic pricing, 
and, most important, improved health 
of children and their families. 

There will be changes in food and 
equipment. Foods will be frozen, 
dried, preportioned, canned by new 
methods, and some of them probably 
sterilized by radiation. They may be 
cooked in a matter of minutzs or even 
seconds with new equipn.ent. Utensils 
may be disposable or perhaps washed 
by supersonic sound. 

But in new schools or old, educa- 
tors are sure to appreciate and develop 
their newest laboratory. Dr. Thomas 
Parron, former surgeon general of the 
Public Health Service, once said, “The 
school lunch program may have a 
most profound effect in broadening 
our concept of education.” 


Photographs and information were 
contributed by: Mary H. Tolman, asssst- 
ant president, Women’s Educational 
& Industrial Union, Boston; David R. 
Page, director of lunchrooms, St. Louts; 
Constance Hart, director of lunchrooms, 
Rochester, N.Y .; Margaret Crozser, direc- 
tor of lunchrooms, Philadelphia; Frank 
O. Washam, director of lunchrooms, 
Chicago; Alice Boughton, Chicago, 
formerly superitendent of luncheons, 
Home and School League, Philadelphia, 
and Leonard R. Trasmer. director, food 
distribution division, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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then Insist on it! 
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TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS* 
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Safer! 
Stronger! 
Roomier! 
Lighter! 


Easier Operating! 


A Le CLL 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS CO., IMC. 


3532 DeKalb Street St. Lovis 18, Mo 
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Southeastern Business Officials say 


Service to Instruction Is First Obligation 


ACCOUNTING 


SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT 


DIGEST OF BIRMINGHAM CONVENTION BY A.H.R. 


ONVINCING evidence of the 

growth of school business ad- 
ministration as a profession is offered 
by the program of the fourth annual 
meeting of the Southeastern Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials, held 
in Birmingham, Ala., March 31 to 
April 2. 

The membership growth of this 
organization from the 16 members 
who started the organization back in 
1951 during the meeting of the 
national association in Toronto, Can- 
ada, to its present membership of 116 
is further indication of the increasing 
interest in school business education 
in the Southeast. The 10 states form- 
ing the southeastern association rotate 
the responsibility for a news bulletin. 


STATE GROUPS BEGUN 

At the Birmingham 
considerable impetus was given to a 
movement to organize state groups 
within the regional group. Leading 
the list is South Carolina, under the 
presidency of John L. Southwell, busi- 
ness manager for the public schools 
of Sumter. 

In his presidential message, Nor- 
man J. Aaron, assistant superincendent 
of Fulton County schools, Atlanta, 
Ga., urged every member to work 
diligently “to maintain a professional 
high level of the school business 
official.” 

“The day is over,” he said, “in many 
systems where the superintendent 
handles the business end in addition 
to educational duties. Capable, quali- 
fied personnel is needed to fill these 
new positions because no organization 
can be any better than the people who 
work for it.” 

T. W. Clift, assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of business affairs, 
Aclanta, Ga., and past president of 
the national organization of school 


convention, 
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business officials, observed that the 
substantial growth in the national 
association in recent years has been 
largely the result of the activity of 
dynamic state and regional groups. 
In encouraging the $.AS.B.O. to in- 
crease its efforts toward the forma- 
tion of state groups, Mr. Clift 
emphasized that “in the Southeast, 
there are many specific problems 
which do not necessarily occur in 
every section of the country. There- 
fore, if people with similar back- 
ground, experience and facilities can 
sit down and thoroughly face these 
problems, there is a much _ better 
chance of arriving at a reasonable 
solution, taking into consideration the 
conditions under which one works.” 

The new pres- 
ident of the 
Southeastern AS. 
B.O., Crawford 
Greene has been 
director of busi- 
ness affairs of the 
Hillsborough 
County schools, 
Tampa, Fla. since November 1948. 
He has been a superintendent and 
high school principal in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. From 1934 to 1948 he 
served in various administrative ca- 
pacities in the state department of 
education of his native state of Ar- 
kansas. Prior to going to Florida, he 
had served for two years as a field 
representative for the U.S. Office of 
Education. For six years he had been 
treasurer and editor of the Journal for 
the Arkansas Education Association. 
He moves into the presidency of 
S.A.S.B.0. from previous offices as vice 
president and a director. 

Invitations for the 1956 convention 
were received from 16 cities. Louis- 
ville, Ky., was chosen; tentative dates 
sen set as April 5, 6 and 7. 


Crawford Greene 


have 


The new officers, in addition to Mr. 
Greene, are: vice president, John L. 
Southwell, business manager, city 
schools, Sumter, S.C.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Walter R. Latapie, chief accoun- 
tant, Orleans Parish School Board, 
New Orleans, and immediate past 
president, Mr. Aaron. 

Directors are: J. R. Montgomery, 
assistant superintendent, Mobile, Ala.; 
Horace B. Slaughter, business direc- 
tor, Jefferson County, Lexington, Ky.; 
Paul L. Franklin, business manager, 
Meridian, Miss.; Harry S. Livingood, 
business manager, Salisbury, N.C; 
Roy C. Taylor, business manager, 
Greenville, $.C.; Dexter M. Jeffords, 
assistant superintendent, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Monroe Melton, director 
of purchases, supplies and equipment, 
Dade County, Miami, Fla. 


ROLE IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The school business official as an 
important public relations agent was 
described by I. F. Simmons, superin- 
tendent of Jefferson County schools, 
Birmingham, Ala. Dr. Simmons em- 
phasized that the public supports the 
schools partly because of its confidence 
in the officials that administer them. 
“Consequently,” he said, “the school 
business officer has the responsibility 
not only of striving continuously to 
improve those aspects of administra- 
tion for which he is responsible but 
also of keeping the people informed 
concerning these improvements. 

“The general appearance of the 
school building and grounds has much 
to do with determining the general 
impression which the public has of 
its schools,” he declared. “A building 
in a good state of repair, situated on a 
well kept site, with properly trimmed 
shrubbery and hedges, makes a favor- 
able impression on patrons and non- 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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Specialists in 42 Areas Plus Colleagues 
Advise California Business Officials 


JON S. PETERS 


School of Education, Stanford University 


HE warm sunshine and the lan- 

guid beaches of Coronado fur- 
nished the backdrop for the 28th 
annual convention of the California 
Association of Public School Business 
Officials, April 13 to 16. More than a 
thousand members and guests attended. 

Although members of the organ- 
ization are principally business man- 
agers and assistant superintendents in 
charge of business affairs, the mem- 
bership includes many superintend- 
ents of smaller school districts who 
perform the business affairs function 
themselves. Approximately 25 per 
cent of the association's members are 
school board members. Some of the 
members are specialists in some phase 
of school business administration in 
large districts, while others assume 
total business administrative duties 

The program included section meet- 
ings serving these divergent interests. 


However, time, space and financial 


restrictions limit the total number of 
section meetings that can be sched- 
uled, or attended by individuals. 

This year, to provide specific infor- 
mation and answers to individual 
members of the association, 100 spe- 
cialists in various fields of specializa- 
tion were available for personal con- 
sultation during the Friday night 
business managers clinic—‘“a_ three- 
ring circus with 42 acts.” 

From one to five specialists were 
provided in each of the 42 areas; these 
specialists were members of C.A.P.S.B.O. 
and its research committees. 

Broad general problems as well as 
specific questions were considered in 
the business managers clinic and the 
section meetings. Growth in school 
population, the increasing difficulty of 
providing adequate financing, and the 
need to investigate possible new sources 
of school revenue were emphasized 
by Roy Simpson, state superintendent 


New officers are (|. to rt.): first vice president, Myron A. Hesse, business manager, Glen- 
dale Unified School District, Glendale; secretary, William P. Peel, purchasing agent, Oak- 
land City schools, Oakland; president, J. C. Trombetta, assistant superintendent in charge 
of business, Fresno Unified School District, Fresno; retiring president, Donald D. Cunliff, 
int and operations, Los Angeles City schools; treasurer, Ernest W. Carl, 





ver, 


business manager, Arden-Carmichael School District, Carmichael. Second vice president is 
R. Clifford Metz, business manager, public schools, Richmond, not pictured. 
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of public instruction, during the initial 
general session. 

Part of the financing difficulties 
faced by the schools is related to the 
constant expansion of the offerings 
and services of the schools. Back in 
the rural-handicraft culeure of 1900 
the offerings of the schools were rela- 
tively simple but, as was pointed out 
by Claude L. Reeves, Los Angeles 
superintendent, the schools, as the only 
stable institution with which all chil- 
dren come in contact, have assumed 
responsibility for providing some of 
the experiences which were lost as 
urban industrialization developed. 


OBLIGATED TO SAFETY TEACHING 

Speakers at another program em- 
phasized that legal, moral and finan- 
cial reasons exist for providing safety 
education for school students and 
school employes. Although legal re- 
quirements differ among the states, 
schools have a moral obligation to 
provide health and safety instruction 
for their students and employes. In 
addition, there are hard and cold 
financial reasons for providing such 
instruction. For example, lack of a 
good safety education program for 
employes often results in an 18 to 20 
per cent debit rating on liability in- 
surance, which is rapidly reduced 
when an adequate safety education 
program is begun. 

Are your “personnel slips” showing? 
From the pleasant greeting of the 
PBX operator to the sharp and efh- 
cient manner in which the custodian 
performs his duties, people make 
judgments about the schools. In times 
like these, with all of the reluctance 
to provide needed continuing and in- 
creasing financial support, it is espe- 
cially important that the total public 
relations efforts of the schools be 
integrated and directed toward pre- 
senting the situation to the public. In 
this approach, everyone in the school 
system has public relations responsi- 
bilities, but such responsibilities can 
be met only when there is a conscious 
effort, on the part of the administra- 
tion, to involve all personnel in the 
program, through structured and un- 
structured personnel-public relations 
orientation and training. As was amply 
documented by the Friday afternoon 
general session on public relations, 
personnel participation in public rela- 
tions programs does pay off in terms 
of support for the schools, but public 
support is often weakened because 
of “unimportant” personnel slips. 
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Southeastern’s officers are (top row): directors, Paul L, Franklin, Edwin 
R. Ward, Roy C. Taylor, J, R. Montgomery, Fred A. Smith, and Dexter 
Bottom row: past president, A. C. Hutson, secretary- 


M. Jeffords 


(Continued Prom Page 108) 
patrons alike. When the buildings 
are comfortable, clean, sanitary and 
safe, thereby revealing efficient cus- 
todial care, the pupils and the teachers 
take pride in making their school 
home more attractive. This, in turn, is 
reflected in the attitude of the patrons 
toward their school.” 


EFFICIENCY VS. ECONOMY 

In introducing the various speakers 
for the panel discussing schoolhouse 
planning and construction, W. D. Mc- 
Clurkin reminded the group that 
economy is not a synonym of efh- 
ciency, although the two are related. 
Dr. McClurkin is director of surveys 
and field service at George Peabody 
College at Nashville, Tenn., and has 
been secretary-treasurer for many 
years of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction. Said Dr. 
McClurkin: 

"A school building gains efficiency 
when it requires fewer dollars or men 
or hours in care or repair or use, and 
these are elements in economy. Efh- 
ciency may be gained, however, with- 
out involving the spending of money. 
Design influences efficiency without 
necessarily costing more or less in 
construction, Operation or miainte- 
nance. 

“The related economy may be meas- 
ured in the additional learning activ- 
ities made possible by good design, or 
in the increased use of space and 
equipment, or in the ease with which 
the teacher does whatever she is going 
to do anyway. Economy may be meas- 
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ured in terms of less fatigue on the 
part of pupils, teachers, principal or 
custodian at the end of the day—if 
the school building is efficient.” 


NO FEDERAL CONTROL 

The administration of federal aid 
for the federally affected school dis- 
trict of Muscogee County, Columbus, 


Ga., has been entirely satisfactory, re- 
ported Nathan M. Patterson, the dis- 
trict’s supervisor of special services. 
“As far as the federal government's 
coming in to the local system and 
dictating to us what should be done, 
how it should be done, and other en- 
tanglements—this was not experi- 
enced. Federal agencies recognized 
the standards established by the state 
and local authorities for construction 
of school buildings. The amount of 
bookkeeping was held to a bare mini- 
mum. Inspection and field reports 
were only as normally required. Other 
conditions in no way created a prob- 
lem that could not be resolved either 
in normal correspondence or in con- 
ference.” 


REDUCING BUILDING COSTS 

Some ways to reduce building costs 
without damaging the curriculum were 
described by C. L. Perry, assistant 
superintendent and business manager 
for the Caddo Parish school board of 
Shreveport, La. He summarized brief- 
ly the 13 principles of economy pre- 
pared and published by the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
and then talked about “those things 
which cause the bids to go beyond 


treasurer, Walter R. Latapie; retiring president, Norman J. Aaron; 
president, Crawford Greene; director, Annie V. Massey; post pres- 
ident, Rayburn J. Fisher. 
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the budget limitations,’ stressing, 
however, that “over-economy in initial 
cost results in long suffering on the 
part of the owner in maintenance 
problems and high insurance rates.” 

As economy possibilities in many 
instances, he suggested the use of (1) 
reinforced concrete for structural sys- 
tems, to be left exposed in the finished 
job; (2) lightweight aggregate con- 
crete for roof decks; (3) avoidance 
of special glass areas that cause exces- 
sive brightness, glare, cost and upkeep; 
(4) tough stock for all exterior doors; 
(5) selection of floor coverings for 
the long-run economy; (6) avoidance 
of complicated controls for heating 
and ventilating; (7) special attention 
to selection of good materials for 
plumbing, and (8) purchase of paints 
that are resistant to wear and tear. 


CONSIDER EFFECTS ON INSTRUCTION 

When further economies must be 
made to stay within a budget, the 
controlling question, said Mr. Perry, 
should be: “What effect will these 
changes have upon the instructional 
program?” 

“Today the primary and secondary 
school has in many areas arrived as 
a community center of teaching, of 
self-expression, and of the develop- 
ment of the whole person. It is a 
community center of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” the school 
business officials were told by E. B 
Van Keuren, a Birmingham architect. 

“The modern school plant is strict- 
ly tailor-made. It is a function of 
what goes on within its walls, and it 
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exists solely for that purpose, These 
developments have inspired a more 
direct and functional use of the mate 
rials of construction. New technics 
are being used with a frankness that 
is at once both architecturally and 
economically pleasing, such as in the 
use of masonry units, large glass areas, 
exposed steel framework, the elimina- 
tion of most plaster walls, and the use 
of interesting wall paneling 

"What of the future?” continued 
Mr. Van Keuren. “Judged by past de- 
velopments, there will be more changes 
in school plant construction, changes 


more radical in nature than most of 
us have vision to foresee or the cour- 
age to foretell. Sites for school build- 
ings will be much larger. The gen 
eral recreational and community needs 
will be coordinated at the public 
school. Most new school plants will 
consist of a series of simple structures, 
cach designed to carry out one par- 
ticular function. Air conditioning 
will become common practice. 
“Improvements in lighting, heating 
and sound control will be far beyond 
anything we know today. The prin- 
ciple of modular coordination will 
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govern the manufacture of all build- 
ing materials. Buildings will provide 
for greater flexibility; interiors may 
be changed almost at will with speed 
and economy. Equipment will be 
interchangeable; most of it will be 
of the mobile type. Storage space 
will be expanded and more attention 
given to its design. 

"The school plant will be the place 
to which all paths lead for relaxation, 
for work, and for sheer enjoyment.” 


NEEDS TECHNICAL SKILLS 

“The increased technical nature of 
operating our school plants places 
greater responsibility upon the ad- 
ministrator to utilize custodial serv- 
ices properly,” advised E. H. Molden- 
hauer, director of maintenance for 
Fulton County schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

He emphasized that custodial serv- 
ices must be evaluated not merely 
from the appearance and the opera- 
tion of the physical plant but also 
from the point of view of good em- 
ploye relationships and the coopera- 
tion of all the people within the build- 
ing, including students, teachers and 
administrative personnel. 


PLANNING THE LUNCHROOM 

A paper by Ruth D. Heckler, food 
service director of the Orleans Parish 
public schools, New Orleans, de- 
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CONVERT A GYM TO LUNCHROOM Tes. Heckler also stressed the im- 
.»oIN A MATTER OF MINUTES 


portance of trained personnel and the 
advantages of engaging a food service 
Using the new Erickson Portable Fold-A-Way consultant. 

Table with Benches you can convert a gym- 

nasium, corridor or multi-purpose room into a 
lunchroom ... in just a few minutes! 

Each Table seats 24 students on Benches that 
are built with the tough plastic laminate that 
means |-o-n-g service. Each Table sets up in only 
15 seconds, by one man, in one simple operation. 
This fast conversion time enables you to keep 
valuable floor space busy right through the day. 

They're extremely portable. Units Wheel-A- 
Way on their own rubber-tired casters. And they 
Store-A-Way in surprisingly little space. For 
example, seating capacity for 240 students (10 
tables) will store in only 4'6 by 10 feet. 

It will pay you to investigate these new Tables 
for use in your school. Write for new catalog. 


scribed the importance and essential 
content of educational specifications 
for architects and contractors for plan 
equipping school lunch- 
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LUNCH FUND ACCOUNTING 

The collection and accounting of 
school lunch funds was discussed by 
Walter R. Latapie, chief accountant 
for the Orleans Parish school board. 

“Our school lunch program has 
grown from the sale of milk at a 
penny a half pint by a group of civic 
minded ladies back in 1916 to a pro- 
gram whose revenues and expendi- 
tures now exceed $1 million annually, 
with reserves at the close of the last 
fiscal year of $326,000. From this it 
can be seen that we in New Orleans 
have had a great deal of experience 
in the collecting, banking and account- 
ing of funds. We have tried several 
methods of collecting and banking, 
one of which was by the sale of lunch 
tokens to the students prior to the 
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giazed wall tile. Howard C. Snyder & Reginald E. Marsh, Associate 
Architects. Mount Vernon Tile Co., Tile Contractor. 
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Ceramic tile by Mosaic, America’s largest ceramic 
tile manufacturer, can do much for your buildings. 
Consult your architect, builder or tile contractor 
or write Dept. 48-9, The Mosaic Tile Company, 
Zanesville, Ohio, for helpful information on ceramic 
tile and its application to your requirements. 
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Factories, Showrooms and Warehouses from Coast to Coast, 


Over 5000 Tile Contractors to serve you. 


Tile Council of America and The Producers’ Council, Inc 


Parkland Union High School, Siegersville, Pa. Wall—Mosaic 9” x 6” x “”” 
giazed wall tile, color 167, Deck—Granitex mosaics, pattern 1799, 
color Spruce Range. Gutter—Granitex mosaics. Pool lining—Ceramic 
mosaics, pattern 1003-A with Chocolate markers. H. 8S. Everett & 
Associates, Architects. Lehigh Tile & Marbie Co., Tile Contractor. 
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lunch period. This has been aban- 


| doned, and we now collect cash at the 


time the lunch is served. 

“At one time, the various lunch 
managers made their deposits at the 
banks near the schools involved. This 
resulted in a number of bank accounts 
being maintained. We have aban- 
doned all these.” 

Mr. Latapie then described the 
method now followed in New Or- 
leans. The school lunch manager at 
each school bags and seals the day's 
collections. These sealed bags are then 
picked up by a fleet of trucks owned 
and controlled by the lunch depart- 
ment. 

Central lunch office personnel then 
count and rebag the money, which is 
then banked. From this point on, 
the accounting department takes over. 

Mr. Latapie recommended that a 
detailed analysis of costs be furnished 
to lunchroom supervisors, for, he said, 
“the more detail you furnish, the 
quicker an analysis can be made for 
any mistakes and the quicker such 
losses can be corrected.” 


CONTROL OF LUNCH PROGRAM 

In his discussion of “Management 
Policies for Cafeterias and Employ- 
ment of Personnel,’ Dexter M. Jef- 
fords, assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs for the 
public schools of Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
advocated centralized control for the 
administration of a school food serv- 
ice program. Some of the advan- 
tages, he said, are “uniformity in 
personnel policies, economy in terms 
of actual purchases, and uniformity 
in standards of food and sanitation 
and in the selection of equipment. 

“An essential element of the school 
food program is some businesslike 
procedures, It should be recognized 
that the cafeteria is an integral part 
of the total educational program, for 
which there must be the right kind 
of organization and supervision and 
the right kind of personnel, with pro- 
visions for orientation and on-the-job 
growth. Other essentials are that sup- 
plies be provided at the time they 
are required, that health and sanita- 
tion conditions be assured, and that 
equipment be kept in good condi- 
tion. 


MAINTENANCE VS. CAPITAL OUTLAY 


In his discussion of maintenance 
versus capital outlay, Fred W. Mc- 
Ewen offered practical definitions of 
both terms. Mr. McEwen is assistant 
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story...in a nutshell 


LOOK ALIKES? 


Most school furniture does look alike! However, 
Westmoreland gives you unseen value which has 
earned a reputation for quality, reliability, integrity 
and service. 

Classrooms today demand a flexibility of arrange- 
ment. In Westmorelands open-front desk and match- 
ing chairs, you find a unit designed to meet every 
specification. Westmoreland is posture-engineered 
for student comfort and correct seating 

These units are available with northern solid hard- 
wood maple tops, seats and backs or with plywood 
tops, seats and backs, or plastic tops. 

All frames are Westmoreland tubular steel, guaran- 
teeing long-life and low maintenance costs, 

Your Choice of striking colors that harmonize with 
your school color scheme, coral, blue, taupe, tur- 
quoise and satin chrome. 


























Westmoreland 152 Open 
i Front Desk and 101 Chair ‘s 














WESTMORELAND OMéling 


Division of Westmoreland Metal Mfg. Co. 
Milnor Street and Bleigh Ave., Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


Open Front and Lifting Lid Desks, Chairs and Tablet Arm Desks. Double Desks. Moveable Desks. Folding Chairs. 
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PLAYGROUND 
PACKAGE 
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Engineered to save space — economical over 
individual units. 8 Feet High, 29 Feet Long 
Write for details 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


oO 


8600 METTLER ST.+ LOS ANGELES 3, CALIF. 


Catalog on request 
Free playground layouts by qualified experts 








superintendent of public schools at 
Jackson, Miss. 

“Maintenance,” he said, “consists of 
expenditures for the maintenance of 
the school plant, for keeping the 
grounds, buildings and equipment in 
their original condition of complete- 
ness or efficiency, either through re- 
pairs or by replacements with property 
of equal value and efficiency. (If addi- 
tional values and increased efficiency 
result from replacements, these addi- 
tional values should be charged to 
capital outlay.) The salaries of car- 
penters, painters, plumbers and other 
maintenance personnel carried on the 
school payroll should be included, as 
well as the total cost of plant main- 
tenance work done on a contract basis 
or by local artisans who are not on 
the school payroll.” 

He defined “capital outlay” as fol- 
lows: (1) purchase of sites, additions 
to sites, improvements to sites, play- 
grounds, athletic fields, and cost of 
title; (2) all expenditures for build- 
ings or additions thereto, including 
advertising for contracts, contracts for 
construction; installation of plumb- 
ing, lighting, heating, ventilation, 
wiring, built-in features and lockers, 
and so forth; architectural service, 
legal service, travel and the like; (3) 
remodeling or improving buildings, 
changing type of heating system, 
changing regular room to special room 
or elementary building to junior high; 
(4) books for a new library; (5) 
all furniture and equipment, includ- 
ing initial transportation of equip- 
ment and replacement of it for 
increased efficiency 


URGES USE OF PURCHASING MANUAL 

In no area of school administration 
has planning been afforded a greater 
opportunity for service than in pur- 
chasing, said Jesse B. Myers, super- 
visor of purchases for the public 
schools of Louisville, Ky. 

“The procurement function today 
is thoroughly organized and com- 
petently staffed. School purchasing 
involves more than just a simple ex- 
change of money for goods and serv- 
ices. The purchaser must be thorough- 
ly conversant with the ramifications 
and the operations within a school 
system and fully versed with the pur- 
chasing policies as outlined by his 
board. And he must know many 
things about what he is buying and 
from whom he is buying.” 

Mr. Myers recommended that every 
school district compile a manual for 


the purchasing department to provide 
an authoritative reference on all mat- 
ters of policy 


FOR SUCCESSFUL DELIVERY SERVICE 

"A successful delivery service will 
be based on (1) a basic survey ad- 
justed to meet changing conditions, 
(2) a carefully planned program, and 
(3) a definite schedule,” said Monroe 
Melton, director of purchases, sup- 
plies and equipment for the Dade 
County Board of Public Instruction, 
Miami, Fla. 

“The survey appraises the needs of 
the areas to be served in terms of 
‘how frequently’) and ‘how much.’ 
Constantly changing conditions also 
require that the survey be more or 
less continuous. 

“The program then gives direction 
and stability while coordinating the 
delivery service. 

“Thus, the plan and the program 
are expressed in a scheduled sequence 
of commodities to be delivered. 

“In Dade County,” said Mr. Melton, 
“the delivery of mail to the various 
schools is combined with the delivery 
of audio-visual equipment. Only one 
truck is being used, with each day's 
driving schedule exceeding 100 miles 
and requiring an average of about 
nine hours.” 


PAUL WEST IS BANQUET SPEAKER 

The banquet speaker was Paul D 
West, superintendent of Fulton County 
schools, Atlanta, Ga. He emphasized 
the important réle played by school 
business management in the over-all 
educational program 

Official greetings for the parent 
organization were expressed by J. Wil- 
bur Wolf, business manager for the 
public schools of Omaha, Neb.. and 
first vice president of the Association 
of School Business Officials of the 
United States and Canada 

Other school administrative and 
business officials on the program in- 
cluded the following: William Henry 
Shaw, superintendent of Muscogee 
County Schools, Columbus, Ga.; John 
R. Montgomery, assistant superintend- 
ent of public schools, Mobile, Ala.; 
George Wilson, purchasing agent, and 
C. M. Self, director of transportation, 
Jefferson County schools, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; O. P. Richardson, assistant 
director of the division of adminis- 
tration and finance for the Alabama 
State Department of Education, and 
Fred L. Kelly, business manager for 
the public schools of Birmingham. 
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of the modern classroom 


A “Daylight Wall” classroom is a happier 
classroom because it doesn’t shut nature out 

. or children in. 

Clear glass from wall to wall and sill to 
ceiling gives the whole room a feeling of 
bright alertness and openness 

Cuts Artificial lighting isn’t 


costs, too. 


needed so much. There’s less wall area to paint 


and maintain, and lower construction costs. 

In cold climates, your daylight walls should 
be Thermopane* insulating glass for maximum 
comfort and heating economy. Write for 
your free copy of How to Get Nature-Quality 
Light for School Children. Dept. 4365, Libbey: 
Owens'Ford Glass Company, 608 Madison 


Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 


THERMOPANE + PLATE GLASS - WINDOW GLASS 


hj DAYLIGHT WALLS 


++ THAT LET YOU SEE 


LIBBEY - OWENS + FORD GLASS COMPANY, 
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Mental Health Is for All 
Children, and Teachers, Too! 


Book Review by MARK C. SCHINNERER 


Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland 


MENTAL HEALTH IN MODERN EDU- 
CATION. Fifty-fourth yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part Ul, 1955. Pre 
pared by the yearbook committee: 
Paul A. Witty (chairman), Herbert 
A, Carroll, Paul T. Rankin, Harry 
N. Rivlin, and Ruth Strang. Edited 
by Nelson B. Henry, secretary-treas- 
urer, N.S.S.E. Distributed by Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Pp. 397. $4, clothbound; $3.25, 
paperbound. 


HEN | first saw this book about 
mental health in modern educa- 
tion, my thought was, “Really, this is 
more than I want to know about men- 
tal health.” I felt a little like the boy 
who went to the library and asked the 
librarian for something about pen- 
guins, She gave him a very large book, 
one which told the whole story. When 
he returned the book some two weeks 
later, the librarian asked him how he 
liked it. His answer, given somewhat 
hesitantly, was, “Well, I liked ic all 
right, but, really, ic was more than | 
wanted to know about penguins.” 
The chief of our psychological 
clinic, Bertha Luckey, and Edward 
Kregenow, our supervisor of health 
education, read the book and told me 
what they thought of it. Hence, what 
I am going to report is what we think 
of it—a couple of experts and I. 
First, we agree that it is an excellent 
publication, There is some overlap- 
ping among the chapters, but that is 
to be expected, since the chapters have 
different authorship. But that over- 
lapping and occasional repetition are 
rather significant. It is evident that 
we have come of age in the field of 
mental health. I've searched the list 
of titles of former yearbooks and can 
find none that deals with the subject 
matter of this book. And there is a 
reason. Fifteen years ago this kind 
of book could not have been written 
with the agreement that is present, 
chapter to chapter. There had not 
been a meeting of minds on the sub- 
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ject. There were many differences of 
opinion and no authors could have 
produced the unified theme that ob- 
tains in this book. It is an excellent 
production, I repeat, and I congratulate 
the committee and the authors on their 
good work. 

I liked the last chapter best, and | 
suggest to anyone who hasn't read the 
book but intends to that he read the 
last chapter first. Also, if that is all 
he has time to read, read it. Maybe 
that will encourage him to read the 
in-between chapters. It’s a kind of 
boiled down version of the contents 
of the book, a good evaluation. 

Of course, I could go over the book 
chapter by chapter and give my ob- 
servations and evaluation. But that is 
roo much about mental health. What 


Mark C. Schinnerer, superintend- 
ent of schools at Cleveland, dis- 
cussed the N.S.S.E. yearbook, 
“Mental Health and Modern 
Education,” at the society's re- 
cent meeting in Cleveland. This 
review of the book is based on 
that discussion. 


| propose co do, instead, is to give 
brief answers to three questions: 

1. Was there a need for the book? 

2. Is the material valid? 

3. Who will find it useful, and for 
what? 

Was there a need for the book? 
Of course, there was a need for the 
book. The statistics indicate that men- 
tal health has become a great problem 
in this country. This book reports, for 


instance, that now each year a million 
persons receive treatment in institu- 
tions, and, of course, many receive 
treatment from private practitioners. 
To quote from Chapter 1, “Some au- 
thorities estimate further that one per- 
son in 20 will sometime be admitted 
to a hospital because of a mental dis- 
order and that another one in 20 will 
be temporarily incapacitated by emo- 
tional or nervous instability at some 
time in his life.” Furthermore, the 
problem seems to be increasing. We 
may reach the point indicated by this 
old quote —not exactly quoted — in 
which a man said to his wife, “Martha, 
methinks that everyone is a bit queer 
save thee and me and, sometimes, | 
have some doubt about thee.” 

A great many people, from child- 
hood on, are in that narrow zone of 
mental balance in which just a little 
push will send them over the edge 
into instability, Part of the responsi- 
bilicy—but certainly not all of it—lies 
in the school situation, where some 
alleviation of the potential personality 
disorder would be a great help. The 
teacher is the key person in this set- 
ting, of course. Furthermore, the men- 
tal health of the teacher is of major 
concern. An unstable teacher will cer- 
tainly push many pupils over the brink. 

But the problem is more than pre- 
vention of breakdown. We should also 
give attention to a positive program 
for making happier and healthier chil- 
dren. The youngster with a kind of 
robust love of life, full of enthusiasm 
for what happens today and will hap- 
pen tomorrow, will learn better and 
achieve more. If it sounds old-fash- 
ioned to plug for scholarship, make 
the most of it. 

As I said earlier, the field of mental 
health has achieved some maturity. 
The need for spreading the word and 
providing the means is here. Yes, 
there was a need for this book. 

Is the material valid? Ym not a 
good judge of that. The experts with 
whom I consulted, however, say that 
it is. They point out that this book is 
not a hazy Utopia or a nebulous day- 
dream but a carefully buile structure 
in which the common principles of 
mental health underlie the presenta- 
tion of each chapter. Apparently the 
authors have reached common agree- 
ment on the basic principles of mental 
health. One agreement that pleased me 
especially was that mental health is 
for all children, not just for abnormal 
or disturbed ones. 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Many desks resemble the American Universal 
Desk; many chairs, chair desks and tablet-arm 
chairs look like the American Envoy line— 

for these and other American Seating products 
have been copied often. The similarity ends, 
however, with appearance. American Seating 
quality, service and leadership stand alone. 

To schoolmen seeking the best values for 
taxpayers’ educational dollars, the widespread 
imitation of American Seating products is a 
helpful guide — because it offers abundant 





Universal Desk 


The American Seating Universal Desk has set the 
pace for all adjustable lifting-lid desks of the con- 
nected seat-and-desk type. It surpasses all others by 
its ability to give best service to learning and 
teaching day after day for many years at very low 
maintenance cost— while saving valuable floor space. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, 
comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. 
With or without folding tablet-arm. 
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evidence that the engineering skill, research, 
testing facilities, and manufacturing know-how 
of American Seating Company are providing 
values not equalled elsewhere. 

Bear in mind when you buy school furniture 
that products may be imitated, but a tradition 
of quality, service, and 69 years of leadership 
in the school furniture market, cannot. 

American Seating products are built to serve 
—not just to sell. They are often imitated 
—never excelled. 


Leadership in the low-cost-per-pupil seating field has 
been won by the American Seating Envoy Desk because 
it provides new, improved functional features, and 
eliminates squeaks, loose joints, objectionable bracing 
and sharp protrusions, Regularly equipped with 
all-purpose bookguard on occupant’s right (see inset), 
Assures easy access to visible storage compartment, 


ctmeucan Seating Company 


Wor.p’s Leaver tn Pusiic SEATING 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and 
Distributors in Principal Cities. 

Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, 
FoLpInG CHAIRs. 
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it’s 


Samsonite 


the folding chair that 
WON'T TIP, TILT 
OR WOBBLE! 


Guard against dangerous tipping and tilt- 
ing! Samsonite folding chairs are spe- 
cially braced -and-balanced for safety! 
And because they fold so compactly, 
they store in a minimum of space. Insist 
on Samsonite — first choice of seating ex- 
perts, by millions! 


Only Samsonite gives you all these 
EXTRAS AT NO EXTRA COST! 
Tubular steel construction * Easy, one- 
finger folding * Safety-Guard Hinges « 
Compact storing * “Automobile” finish 
* Bonderized to resist rust * Posture- 
Curved Comfort + Low in cost. 


SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES from your Samsonite 
Distributor; or write us, Ask for our new Free 
booklet; “How to Save Money on Public Seating.” 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE CHAIR on your letterhead. 
Try it, test it, No obligation. 
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LOOK FOR THIS SEAL 
on the back of your 
folding chairs. It 
identifies a genuine 
Samsonite chair. 


SIWAYOLE BROS INC 


Samsonite 
FOLDING CHAIR 
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Samsonite 


>\ 


K 


SAMSONITE 
ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIR 
Six smart colors, 
Model #2600 


SAMSONITE UPHOLSTERED FOLD- 
ING CHAIR. Seat is buoyantly 
padded and covered with rich, 
rugged Samsontex vinyl—50% 
sturdier than usual vinyls! Guar- 
antees long service! Model #2700, 


NEW SAMSONITE UPHOLSTERED 
FOLDING ARMCHAIR. Easy-chair 
comfort, folding-chair conven- 
ience! Padded seat, back and arm 
rests; upholstered with long-wear- 
ing Samsontex vinyl. 3 colors! 
Model #2200. 


_..the folding furniture thar’s Strongest...lasts longest! 


SHWAYDER BROS., 


Also mokers of fame 


INC., 
s Samsonite Luggage wd Ta 


FOLDING FURNITURE DIVISION, 


DEPT. £5, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 


© md ha he Home assroom Furniture 





Of course, the authorship is a meas- 
ure of validity. These are eminent 
people who have studied and mastered 
principles plus an understanding of the 
practical conditions of managing a 
school system, a school, and a class. 
Also, no one claims a corner on how 
to do it, but there is an evident recog- 
nition of perspective, in which varied 
roles are played by the specialist, the 
teacher, the social worker, and the ad- 
ministrator. I wish, also, that we could 
get all parents to read the chapter by 
Bonaro W. Overstreet. 


IT HAS MEAT 

One other thing about the material. 
It isn't something you merely read and 
possess. It can be studied with profit. 
It has more than surface; it has meat. 

Yes, I am convinced that the ma- 
terial is valid, and I suggest that you 
recommend it to others for reading 
and study. 

Who will find it useful, and for 
what? Principally, it is a book for 
school people. It should be useful in 
the original training of teachers. A 
young person training to teach might 
as well face the fact that she will be 
dealing with people and the human 
problems of living and that, while the 
principal job is to teach reading, arith- 
metic and so forth (more heresy), one 
can do a better job of that if he knows 
his youngsters and keeps them sane. 

Also, it is a source of information 
and suggestions for the practicing 
teacher. I think it would make good 
material for a series of faculty meet- 
ings. I believe the modern wording 
of this is inservice training. There are 
good basic understandings in this book 
plus some practical suggestions. Also, 
there is perspective, so that the teacher 
can understand the varied réles of her- 
self, the specialist, the social worker, 
the administrator, and the parent. 
Wouldn't it be wonderful if we could 
get the parent to be a member of the 
team / 

The superintendent of schools, of 
course, finds much in the book of value 
and interest—at least, the one who 
can find the time to study it will make 
the discoveries. The most useful chap- 
ter for the superintendent, of course, 
is the one by H. L. Shibler, in which 
evaluative criteria are set up by which 
the mental health program of a school 
system can be judged. 

I am sure that this book would be 
useful to others, but from where I sit 
it will be of most value to the profes- 
sional staff of the school system. 
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“Janitors can be efficiency experts, too.” 


I' they follow this fellow’s example. He knows that with a 
SUPER WESTONE treated mop he can control dust 
and beautify his floors — just as fast as he can walk, 


SUPER WESTONE actually cuts the cost of floor care, 


loosens and picks up dirt more readily. 


increases time between waxing. 


SUPER WESTONE is antiseptic, 


arrests the growth of bacteria, 


helps prevent spread of airborne infections. 


no SUPER WESTONE is safe to use on any floor surface. 


No fire hazard exists, because it can be mixed with water, 


And no residual “build-ups” are left on floors. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST 
COMPANY OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD 
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WE 1g “DISINFECTING 
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WEST representative will be glad to demonstrate, Without 
charge, Or send for our SUPER WESTONE folder. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY Dept. NS 
42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. (Branches in principal cities) 
In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 
["] I'd like a free copy of your folder on controlling bacteria and dust with SUPER WESTONE 
{) I'd like to have a WEST representative telephone me for an appointment 


Name 


Position 
(Tear out this coupon and mail it with your letterhead) 
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Supreme Court decree 


> The hearings of the Supreme Court 
on implementing the historic decision 
on racial segregation in public schools 
appeared to be leading the court to- 
ward a gradual approach. Several states 
testified that their public school sys- 
tems would be destroyed or severely 
damaged by orders for immediate in- 
tegration, Not the US. Gov- 
ernment favored it, and as a practical 
matter it is difficult to understand how 
the process can be other than gradual 

The court may hand down its de 
cree by May 31, the regular date for 
adjournment, It will probably stay 
in session throughout June, however, 
as it has in other years. A tip-off on 
the extremely heavy and important 
court calendar is to be found in the 
fact that Justice Douglas recently 
canceled an already planned early 
spring exploring trip to the Arctic, 
which is about like President Eisen- 
hower giving up golf. Of course, the 
court could adjourn without making 
a decision during this term, but this 
is unlikely. 


even 


Need for school facilities 

> Last February, Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby told Senator Hill's committee 
that there was a deficit of 412,000 
public school classrooms in the coun- 
try in September 1952 and that on 
the basis of this information the Office 
of Education had estimated that there 
would be a deficit of 407,000 class- 
rooms by September 1959. These fig- 
ures came from the first or “status” 
phase of the National School Facilities 
Survey which evaluated school build- 
ing adequacy in 39 states and four 
territories as of September 1952. Late 
in March, Secretary Hobby predicted 
to the Barden committee in the House 
that there would be a deficit of only 
176,000 classrooms by 1959. This 
time her source was the tentative re- 
ports from 34 states and three terri- 
tories of the second or “long-range” 
phase of the same survey. This phase 
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deals with what each state actually 
hopes to do by 1959 if it can and was 
never intended to describe programs 
to meet either the total need as of 
1952 or the estimated total need as 
of 1959. 

Secretary Hobby did not make it 
clear that the two phases of the sur- 
vey were not comparable. Phase Il 
data were ignored in the Senate and 
Phase I data were neglected in the 
House. Phase Il of the survey was 
not mentioned in the Administration's 
Senate testimony although tentative 
reports from 28 states and three terri- 
tories were then available. Six weeks 
later, tentative Phase II reports from 
34 states and three territories were 
used in the House testimony as a sub- 
stitute for the Phase I data. The result 
is that the entire country has been 
misled, innocently by the press, not 
so innocently by a number of die-hard 
opponents of school construction aid. 

A 176,000 classroom shortage in 
1959 was arrived at by subtracting 
construction at the present rate of 
60,000 classrooms annually for five 
years from the total of 476,000 class- 
rooms the states have said they hope 
to have buile by 1959. So far, they 
have fallen short by constructing only 
60,000 of the 476,000 during the first 
year. They would have to build 104,- 
000 each year during the next four 
years to reach their planned programs 
under Phase II of the survey. 

One month after the misleading 
headlines appeared, no _ correcting 
statement had been filed with either 
Senate or House to clear up the public 
misunderstanding. Neither had any 
corrections been made through the 
press on a national scale, although a 
short memo addressed to the Office of 
Education staff was made available 
to anyone who asked for it. The con- 
fusing statistics were presented late 
in March by Secretary Hobby. The 
Administration's testimony was con- 
cluded on April 28, after six days of 
hearings over a period of a month. 


By EDGAR FULLER 


The current rate of construction is 
about 60,000 instructional rooms a 
year. The Office of Education esti- 
mates the public elementary and 
secondary school enrollment increase 
at 1,480,000 for the current year. This 
annual increase will become larger 
each year for at least six years. These 
increases in school population alone 
will require not less than 50,000 new 
instructional rooms each year. 

The Office of Education estimates 
that because of obsolescence, district 
consolidations, shifting populations, 
and other factors, another 20,000 
rooms will be required annually. Ap- 
plying the history of increased enroll- 
ments and school construction since 
1952 to the Phase I survey statistics 
as of that date, the present deficit is 
about 300,000 instructional rooms; to 
eliminate this by 1960 would require 
an additional 50,000 instructional 
rooms each year. If we are to house 
all public school children properly 
within five years or so, it appears that 
the present 60,000 construction rate 
must be doubled. The most conserva- 
tive estimate heard among students 
of the problem here is that there must 
be an increase to 90,000 instructional 
rooms each year to catch up by 1960. 
This is the estimate Commissioner 
Brownell gave to the House commit- 
tee on education and labor. 


U.S. Office reorganizes 


> Commissioner Brownell is reorgan- 
izing the Office into three broad divi- 
sions: grants, research and services. 
The grants area will be under Assist- 
ant Commissioner Rall I. Grigsby, 
whose jurisdiction will cover the so- 
called federal assistance laws for fed- 
erally affected school districts but not 
grants for land-grant colleges or voca- 
tional education of less than college 
grade. Consultant Julian Butterworth, 
formerly of Cornell University, is or- 
ganizing the research area. A new 
assistant commissioner will be ap- 
pointed for research soon, since Dr. 
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Mary Jane loses her perfect attendance record 
eer school will lose precious man-hours! 


chart on which the dial combinations are 
recorded. Write for fact folder, or ask your 
locker manufacturer about Yale combina 
tion locks. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Lock and 
Hardware Div., White Plains, NY. 


13374 


Automatic-locking 
handle activated 
type 


3378 

Manual deadlock 
Twirl of dial 

knob locks door 


Write today for 
free Brochure 
“Dial the Answer 
to Your Locker 
Lock Problem.” 
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Mary Jane’s late this morning —she was 
searching high and low for a missing 
locker key. 


The nuisance of duplicating lost keys is 
just one of the money-wasting drawbacks 
inherent in large, cumbersome, key-oper- 
ated locker systems. There are the days of 
supervisory time lost in issuing and collect- 
ing keys, deposits to account for, book-keep- 
ing and checking, and time spent in attempts 
to supervise lockers and maintain security 
with mismatched, inadequate, and out-dated 
equipment. 


You end all this when you standardize on 
Yale keyless combination locks. These guar- 
anteed locks provide the lasting security and 
durability for which Yale is famous..A super- 
visor holds the only control key and master 


SCHOOL LOC R OBLEMS 








YALE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


YALE & TOWNE 





Commissioner of Education Samuel M. Brownell, left, discusses the reorganization of the 


United States Office of Education with Assistant Commissioner Rall |. 


Grigsby, who is 


in charge of the grants area; Julian Butterworth, consultant, who is organizing the 


research area; Assistant Commissioner Wayne O. Reed, coordinating the services area. 


Butterworth is slated to retire June | 
Assistant Wayne O 
Reed will administer the service area 
years been 
many vacancies in major professional 
positions in the Office of Education 
Most of these are now being filled 
On April 8, Helen K. Mackintosh 
became chief, elementary schools. On 
April 24, Ambrose Caliver became 
the specialist in adult education, a 
position vacant since late in 1952 
Both were promoted from other 
positions within the Office. Frank L 
Sievers, formerly executive director of 
the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, has been appointed as 
chief of the guidance and personnel 
section effective July 1. 

Other positions to be filled in the 
division of state and local school sys- 


Commissioner 


In recent there have 


tems as of July | include a specialist 
for the physically handicapped, a spe 
cialist for early childhood education, 
a specialist for guidance and pupil 
personnel services, a director for in 
struction, and services, 
and a specialist for elementary science. 

Altogether, 25 of the 29 vacancies 
in top-level professional positions are 
to be eliminated by the beginning of 
year 1956 


Organization 


fiscal 


Left to right are Herbert Conrad, who will have charge of statistical 


services in the new research area 


assistant commissioner for vocational education divisions and now assist 
ont commissioner, and Ambrose Caliver, assistant to the commissioner, 
who has been named chief of the new adult education section, division 


of state and local school 


James H. Pearson, formerly acting 


systems, all in the 


A new civil service board of ex- 
aminers, Oct. 1, 1954, is 
taking part in the restaffing of the 
Office of Education. The 14 members 
of this board, all of whom are from 
outside the Office, are 

Willard E. Givens, educational con- 
sultant, formerly executive secretary, 
N.E.A.; Forbes H. Norris, superintend- 
ent of schools, Montgomery County, 
Maryland; Earl T. Hawkins, president, 
State Teachers College, Towson, Md.; 
Robert W. Eaves, executive secretary, 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N.E.A.; Dowell J. Howard, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Virginia; J. Warren Smith, state 
director of vocational education, North 
Carolina; William E. Arnold, profes- 
sor of education, University of Penn- 
Fallgatter, head, 
home education depart- 
ment, Ohio State University; John W. 
Lewis, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore; John H. Fischer, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Baltimore; Finis E. Engleman, state 
commissioner of education, Connecti- 
cut; J. Cayce Morrison, director, 
Puerto Rican Study, New York City; 
George H. Fern, director, 
education department, National As- 


activated 


sylvania; Florence 


economics 


assistant 


assistant 


Frank L. Sievers, 


Office of Education. 


executive director 


sociation of Manufacturers, and Galen 
Jones, director, Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education. 


Universal military training 
> Secretary of Defense Wilson has 
reluctantly agreed that the modified 
universal military training bill now 
on its way through Congress shall not 
include authority to draft youths for 
the new program. 

The plan most likely to succeed 
appears to be one that would set up 
a special training course of six months 
for from 100,000 to 300,000 youths 
17 and 18 years of age on a volunteer 
basis. After six months’ basic train- 
ing, these men would be assigned to 
the “ready reserves” for seven and a 
half years. Volunteers completing the 
six-month program would be subject 
to call to active duty or court martial 
for violation of training dutics while 
in the active reserves. 

This would be a modest beginning 
on a U.M.T. type of program which 
might be expanded when there is an 
increase in the number of youths of 
this age beyond the current require- 
ments of the armed services. Mean- 
while, of course, the draft for 24 
months of active service will continue 
to maintain necessary armed strength. 


Road financing 

> The Senate roads subcommittee has 
reported by a 6 to 3 vote a five-year 
federal-state road building program 
that would add a cent per gallon to 
the federal gasoline tax and change 


the federal-state matching formula 
for interstate highways from 60 per 
cent federal-40 per cent state to 75 
per cent federal-25 per cent state. Fed- 
eral aid for interstate highways would 
be increased from the current $175 
million per year to $1 billion next 
year, with gradual increases to $2 
billion per year by 1960. 
(Continued on Page 128) 


Le’t to right are Carroll Hanson, director of publications services; Ray- 
mond C. Gibson, formerly with the international division and now 


associate chief, teacher education, division of higher education, and 


of the American Personnel and 


Guidance Association and new chief, guidance and student personnel 
section, division of state and local school systems, Office of Education. 
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(sollte keeps brighter rooms 


THREE TYPES OF MISGSISGSIPP! GLASS SOLVE THREE 
SEPARATE PROBLEMS IN MODERN FLORIDA HIGH SCHOOL 


Although solar heat can make interiors extremely uncomfortable, Coolite helps keep this Booker 
High School, Sarasota, Florida, both brighter and cooler. In this modern structure, three types 
of this amazing Mississippi, blue-green, translucent glass have been used. 


Coolite, Heat Absorbing Glass, floods classrooms with softly tinted daylight for easier seeing 
without undue solar warmth to distract pupils. The brighter rooms seems larger, friendlier. 
Students see better, feel better, work better, under Coolite. 


In those areas of the school where glare as well as heat presents a problem, Coolite Heat 
Absorbing and Glare Reducing Glass is used for greater daylight control and comfort. 


Coolite, Heat Absorbing Wire Glass (Fire Retardant No. 32) is used in the gymnasium . . . pro- 
vides maximum illumination .. . retards sun heat... helps bottle up fire. Polished Wire Glass 
is also used throughout the building in vulnerable locations for fire and breakage protection. 


Consider Coolite for your new school. Give your classrooms greater comfort and 
“eye-easy” daylighting. Specify glass by Mississippi. Available in a wide variety 
of patterns and surface finishes for every need . . . every budget. 


Architect: Sellew, Ryder & 

Gremili Associates, Sarasota, Florida 
Contractor; Chester Mabry Construction Co, 
Tampa, Florida, 
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Glass installed by 
Ray's Paint & Mirror Co., Sarasota, Florida, 


> 
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Write today for free catalog, “Better Day- 
lighting For Schools”. Address Dept. 15, 


MISSISSIPPI COMPANY 


88 ANGELICA ST. @iZ. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO 


MEW YORE + CHICAGO ~ “4 PULLERTOM, CalitOtnmia 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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need space... 


chards-Wilcox 


More efficient use of all available 
space...in many schools that’s 
the only answer to over-crowding. 
That’s why more and more schools 
are turning to R-W acoustically- 
constructed FoldeR-Way Parti- 
tions—the multi-purpose folding 
walls—to help relieve congestion. 
Closed, they transform one big 
room into twosound-insulated class- 
rooms... providing a laboratory 
tested sound-retarding value that 
effectively muffles even loud 
talking! 


May 


olelmanarelar 


R-W Classroom Partitions are 
easy to operate, even for a child 
... making them ideal for all medi- 
um-size openings where manual 
operation is preferred. Available in 
a variety of operating types, stand- 
ard equipment includes choice of 
chalkboard, corkboard or wood 
veneer, duck and plastic coverings 
to meet al! interior design specifi- 
cations. Other R-W school equip- 
ment includes fully automatic 
FoldeR-Way Partitions and Class- 
room Wardrobes. 


Write for descriptive catalogs. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DiViS 


SLIDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK «+ Fint 
COONS & FIXTURES + GARAGE DOORS & 
(QUIPMENT + (INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & 
CRARES + SCHOOL WARDROBLS & PARTITIONS 


Br 


anches in Principal Cities 


520 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 





The current $710 million federal 
aid to states for primary, secondary 
and urban roads would be increased 
to $1.1 billion next year. These fed- 
eral aids would continue to be matched 
50-50 by the states. 

In addition to the further federal 
invasion into the gasoline tax field 
upon which the states rely heavily 
for state tax revenues, the new high- 
way plan would require the states to 
appropriate an additional $570 million 
in matching funds next year and not 
less than an additional $820 million 
each year by 1960. By 1960, federal 
aid to roads would be $3.1 billion 
annually, matched by a total of $1.6 
billion of state funds. 

This is the most modest road pro- 
gram now before Congress. The Ad- 
ministration’s 10 year $100 billion 
program would call for much larger 
annual appropriations by the states. 

Sooner or later, federal discrimina- 
tion against schools in favor of grants 
for other public physical facilities will 
cause the people to reassess the rela- 
tive values and equities in this situa- 
tion. Meanwhile, federal agencies for 
roads and other facilities are moving 
in with larger federal matching incen- 
tives to skim off state funds that might 
otherwise be available for schools. 
Lacking federal grants themselves, 
the schools will increasingly find them- 
selves unable to compete for state 
appropriations. 


“School milk” program 


> Last year the Department of Agri- 
culture insisted that according to the 
law, every half-pint of milk shar- 
ing in the special $50 million subsidy 
for school milk must represent a 
demonstrated increase over milk pre- 
viously consumed, This necessitated 
so much red tape that the regular 
lunch program often had to be neg- 
lected. Complaints piled up in Wash- 
ington from every state. 

“School milk” reporting became so 
difficult that the statistics were of 
doubtful accuracy. In view of this, the 
Department of Agriculture has looked 
harder at the law and finds that there 
is leeway in it under which the de- 
partment may be able to make desir- 
able changes. Early in May ways to 
effect these changes were explored in 
a three-day meeting with the school 
lunch advisers and representatives of 
the dairy industry. The federal ad- 
ministration of the school milk pro- 
gram is on its way toward substantial 
improvement for next year. 
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with P=A=X communication 


You can add P-A-X private “‘inside’”’ telephones to 
your new building or modernization plans for approx- 
imately 14 of 1% of the average cost of a classroom! 
Your school will then have complete “‘inside’’ tele- 
phone facilities, eliminating confusion and delay 
hundreds of times a day. 


In the business of running a school, as in every 
other business, P-A-X telephones help every member 
of the staff to be more efficient! Quietly, quickly, 
without disturbance to classes, P-A-X completes 
the thousand-and-one contacts needed every day 
between school administrators, office staff, faculty, 
maintenance and service departments. 


How P-A-X Helps a Detroit School 


A study of communication at 

a modern high school is offered in 
an abundantly illustrated 

8-page booklet of special 


interest to sc administrators. 4. iJ 
Write for your free copy. Eq i, 
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P-A-X is a system of regular telephones, separate 
from the public telephone system. Dial-controlled, 
it provides direct, private communication anywhere 
in the school, at any hour, without delay. In addition, 
it supplies ‘‘Auxiliary Services,’ to meet the specific 
communication needs of any school! 


School administrators in growing numbers are 
specifying P-A-X Telephone Systems as essential, 
integral equipment in their buildings. Let us tell you 
how P-A-X is working for other administrators and 
can fit into your school—new or old. For informa- 
tion write: Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


business 
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Here's how the New Fenestra TAC Panel System works! 
Troffer or acoustical panel units—each 24 inches 
wide—may be arranged in any combination. 

A noncombustible acoustical element is 
“built in” the acoustical panels. Minimum-cost 
fluorescent fixtures and plastic diffusers are in- 
stalled in the troffer panels to provide recessed 


lighting. 


Long-span design makes for quick erection, 
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and the panels need support only on the ends and 
at mid-span while concrete is being poured, This 
reduces cost of shoring usually required. 
Complete erection service under Fenestra 
supervision is available in many areas. 
Since the TAC Panels carry no building loads 
after the concrete has cured, all fire-resistive 


ratings are based on the reinforced concrete 


structural system. 


PROVEN IN MICHIGAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


TAC Panels in place, ready for pouring concrete 
at one of 14 Michigan schools now under con- 
struction with this new system. See how the long 
span design reduces shoring requirements to only 
mid-point support. Marsh School, Detroit, 
Michigan. Architect: C. Gabler. Detroit Board of 
Education, George L. Schulz, Consulting Architect. 
Contractor: Ellis Construction Co. 
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Here's a quiet, well-lighted classroom . . . the 
result of TAC Panel construction. Maintenance 
costs are low, because the ceiling can be washed 
or painted as ded, without reducing the 
acoustical efficiency. The plastic diffusers are 
easily removed for servicing lighting fixtures. 
Pasteur Scheol, Detroit, Michigan. Architect: 
Leo M. Baver. Contractor: Maurice Strandberg Co. 





An ideal ceiling for gymnasiums and multi-purpose 
rooms. The acoustical treatment “built in” the 
cellular steel panels cannot be damaged by 
balls thrown against it. The recessed lighting 
fixtures are economically protected by wire 
gvords. Gompers School, Detroit, Michigan. 
Architect: Donaldson & Meier. Contractor: 
A. W. Kutsche & Co. 
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Multi-purpose is the key to economy in school 
construction. The NEW Fenestra* Troffer- 
Acoustical Panels (TAC Panels, for short) are 
designed for multi-purpose use of materials and 
construction labor. They permit you to have 
acoustical treatment and lighting—features that 
usually require extra time and labor—bwiélt right 
in the structure itself. 

Money is saved because 3 expensive building 
materials are wrapped up in these economical 
building panels: (1) the forms for concrete joist 
construction, (2) metal pan acoustical ceilings, 
and (3) recessed lighting troffers. 

Time is saved because the structural floor 
for the rooms above and the acoustical ceil- 
ing and lighting system for the rooms below 
are completed at the same time... with 


Now you can have buxi/t-in troffer lighting in one- 
story school buildings designed with Fenestra Type 
“D” Acoustical-Structural Building Panels. 

Standard troffer lighting fixtures may be installed 
flush with the acoustical ceiling in this new Type 
“D” Troffer Panel, eliminating hanging fixtures and 
exposed wiring conduits. 

Write Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept.NS-6, 
3405 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Michigan, for your 
copy of the new book, Fenestra for Schools, and for 
complete details on this new Troffer Panel. 
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FENESTRA TROFFER- ACOUSTICAL 
PANEL SYSTEM CUTS COST OF REINFORCED 
CONCRETE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Multi-purpose Steel Panels provide long-span forms for concrete joists 
plus acoustical ceilings and recessed lighting troffers built right in! 








NEW | TROFFER PANEL for Fenestra “D” Panel Construction 







Fenestra 


TROFFER-ACOUSTICAL 
BUILDING PANELS 










only paint, finished flooring and installation of 
fluorescent fixtures to be done after the concrete 
has cured. 

And, this new building system gives you better- 
looking, better-lighted classrooms that are easier 
to maintain, year after year. The ceilings can be 
washed or repainted as often as needed, without 
affecting the acoustical treatment. There is no 
hanging ceiling or “stuck on” acoustical material 
to be damaged or replaced. 

Ask your architect to investigate the New 
Fenestra TAC Panel System. Even if your plans 
are now on the drawing board, they may easily 
be adapted to use it. Write today for your copy 
of the new brochure, Fenestra TAC Panel System 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. NS-6,3405 
Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*Trademark 





in one-story schools 





















NEWS IN REVIEW 





Mississippi Law Makes Students 
Responsible for Segregation 

JACKSON, Miss, -~ An attempt was 
made to strengthen segregation en- 
forcement in Mississippi by the pas- 
sage of a new law which places re- 
sponsibility on students themselves. 
The purpose of the law, approved in 
special legislative session, is to pre- 
vent white children from attending 
the same schools Negroes attend. 

The bill provides fines of from $1 
to $25, a possible six months in jail, 
or both, as a penalty for white stu- 
dents who attend state supported 
schools with Negroes. 


Dr. Stoddard Recommends 
Rehabilitation of Some Teachers 

SPOKANE, WASH, — Teachers who 
are emotionally and mentally unfit for 
teaching create a serious problem, 
Alexander J, Stoddard, former super- 
intendent at Los Angeles, told dele- 
gates to the annual convention of the 
Inland Empire Education Association 
here. 

These teachers, he said, need to be 
reinspired, rejuvenated and sometimes 
rehabilitated, Many can be rehabili- 
tated through inservice courses or 
through sympathetic help from super- 
visors. At the present time, he con- 
tinued, schools do not provide teach- 
ers with sufficient guidance, nor does 
the typical school system really per- 
mit them to improve themselves while 
on the job. 

Dr. Stoddard proposed that every 
teacher receive a compulsory year of 
sabbatical leave every 10 years. Dur- 
ing this year the teacher would be 
required to travel or engage in some 
other form of self-improvement. 

He suggested that superintendents 
needed to take action to prevent teach- 
ers from stagnating in one position, 
citing the case of one teacher who 
had taught the same grade (second) 
in the same room for 35 years. Teach- 
ers should be transferred every five 
years or so, being placed in a differ- 
ent classroom situation, This policy, 
he said, should also be applied to 
principals. 

“Let's mot put our teachers in a 
groove and then keep them there,” 
he said. “Something happens to a 


teacher, or an administrator if she goes 
back to the same class year after year. 
She needs to be stimulated and in- 
spired. We should think of the wel- 
fare of our children, not only the con- 
venience of the teacher or of the 


principal.” 


Harold Stassen on Program 
of National P.T.A. Congress 
CHICAGO. — Harold E. Stassen, 
special assistant to the President for 
disarmament, will be the featured 
speaker at the annual convention of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers here May 23 to 25. 
“Better Homes, Better Schools, Bet- 


ter Communities for a Peaceful So- 


ciety” will be the theme of the con- 
vention. Speakers will include: Wau- 
rine Walker, president of the National 
Education Association; Mrs. Ernest 
Evans, president of the Canadian 
Home and School and Parent-Teacher 
Federation; Marcus Bach, school of 
religion, State University of lowa; 
Bonaro Overstreet, author and _lec- 
turer; James W. Clarke, Princeton 
Theological Seminary; William G. 
Stratton, governor of Illinois, and 
Richard J. Daley, mayor of Chicago. 

Round table discussions will deal 
with P.T.A. programs for better 
homes, schools and communities. 

At the convention, the new head- 
quarters building will be dedicated. 


Schools Need Clearly Stated Policy on Instructional 
Use of Free Materials, Says Recent A.A.S.A. Booklet 


WASuMINGTON, D.C. — A deluge 
of free materials for educational use 
from persons with a product or an 
idea to sell is swamping the teacher, 
reports the American Association of 
School Administrators. In a recently 
published study, “Choosing Free Mate- 
rials for Use in the Schools,” the 
A.AS.A. suggests ways for teachers 
and administrators to discriminate 
usable from nonusable free materials. 

Most schools do not have a definite 
policy in the selection of materials for 
use from the welter of paper that 
arrives in the mail, the report stated. 
The association suggested that each 
school system should develop a policy 
for the selection of materials. 

School administrators should con- 
sider when choosing free materials: 
(1) the relation the materials bear to 
the basic objectives of the school; (2) 
specific guide lines for selection and 
use of materials; (3) the limits to 
which teachers have official backing 
in the selection and use of the mate- 
rials; (4) delegation of responsibility 
to appropriate administrative officials 
or other school personnel for selection 
and handling of materials; (5) pro- 
vision of sufficient funds so that teach- 
ers are not forced to use free materials 
as substitutes for superior materials 
that could be purchased. 

The inherent danger in using free 
materials, according to the booklet, 


is that of influencing children to favor 
a particular interest. Sponsors often 
send these materials to the schools, the 
report explained, with the idea that 
some 30 million children—"“a captive 
audience”—are all porential buyers 
who can be sold at an early age. Not 
that all the materials are bad, the 
association asserted; some it cited as 
excellent. 

Some of the sponsors, the booklet 
stated, are motivated only by a desire 
“to make a contribution to educa- 
tion.” Others, it said, were sugar- 
coating propaganda “to _ influence 
young minds at a formative stage, to 
win good will, to shape an ideology, 
or to increase consumption of a prod- 
uct Of service.” 

“The only defensible basis on which 
to select materials, either free or pur- 
chased, is the degree to which they 
will make a positive contribution to 
the basic educational purposes for 
which the school exists,’ the associa- 
tion's report stated. “At times the only 
ready source of needed information 
is the free materials supplied by in- 
terested agencies outside the teaching 
materials production field. They help 
bridge the gap between the relatively 
abstract world of the text and the 
concrete world of current happenings,” 
the A.AS.A. stated in commending 
some materials for keeping pace with 
new findings and processes. 
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You can save $100 on every door! 


Multiply the number of door openings in your 
next building by $100, and this quick arithmetic 
will give you the total savings you can realize 
with Fenestra* Door-Frame-Hardware units. 
These big savings are possible because of a new 
concept in the building and installing of doors, 

Pre-fitted doors, frames and hardware specifi- 
cally made for each other are built by Fenestra 
on a production-line basis. So you enjoy mass 
production costs—not custom job costs, By the 
same token, when these complete units arrive 
on the job, there’s no need for planning, order- 
ing and assembling special elements. The doors 
are installed in minutes because the complete 
units need no cutting, fitting, mortising or tap- 
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DOOR 
HARDWARE UNITS 


ping. Yet your savings don’t end there. Mainte- 
nance costs are practically eliminated because 
Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors can’t warp, swell, 
stick or splinter. They always open easily, 
smoothly. They close quietly because inside 
surfaces are covered with sound-deadening 
material. 

You'll find a door for every purpose in the 
Fenestra line: Entrance Doors, Flush or Regular 
Interior Doors with glass or metal panels, Doors 
with the Underwriters’ B Label. For photos and 
details call your Fenestra Representative, listed 
in the yellow pages of your phone book. Or write 
the Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. 
NS-6, 3405 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


* FRAME 
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United Press Photo 


Six hundred pupils released 2000 balloons in Minneapolis, opening a 
campaign to raise a million dimes for a new junior high school in the 
village of Fridley. Balloons had free dinner tickets and a plea for dimes. 
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KONIK STEEL INCREASES THE 
+ og 3 RESISTANCE and 
the 


lengthens 
life of Continental Chain Link 


Fence, maintains fine appearance at 


the EXTRA FEATURES 'owe woken costs 





GREATER TENSILE STRENGTH— 


Over 85.000 Ibs. per square inch 


of Continental 


Chain Link Fence 


The ONLY Chain Link Fence mode of KONIK STEEL 


A special alloy steel containing Cop- 
per, Nickel, and Chromium for greater 
strength and rust resistance 


CONTINENTAL: 


STEEL CORPORATION - KOKOMO, INDIANA Ban cee cee cee cee eee eee ee ee ee 


134 


Withstands shocks and stresses with- 
out sagging or losing alignment 
BRIGHT GALVANIZED AFTER 
WEAVING means extra protection. 
finer appearance Thirteen other fea- 
tures plus complete engineering and 
construction service 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FOR NEW PREE MANUAL 


Nome 
School or Institution 


Address 
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New N.E.A. Film to Be 
Shown at Chicago Convention 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—"“Mike Makes 
His Mark” is the fifth in the series of 
public relations films being produced 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the National 
Association of State Teachers Associa- 
tions. It will be shown for the first 
time at the N.E.A. convention in Chi- 
cago in July. 

The film tells the story of a junior 
high school youngster named Mike, 
who has all the potentials for becom- 
ing a delinquent. The film emphasizes 
how a good guidance program, a good 
environment, a well planned curricu- 
lum, and adequately prepared teachers 
help a confused youngster become a 
good citizen. 

After its release at the convention, 
the film will be available for rental 
or loan through state educational 
associations. 


P.T.A. Urges Help to 
Migrant Workers’ Children 

CHICAGO, — Community action to 
provide better conditions for the chil- 
dren of migrant workers in every state 
is being urged by the committee on 
juvenile protection of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

According to the congress, some 
of the important problems cited for 
community consideration are illegal 
child labor, lack of adequate educa- 
tional facilities for the children of 
migrant families, ignorance of, or dis- 
regard for, school continuation laws 
on the part of migrant parents and 
of communities, inadequate religious, 
health, medical and recreational facil- 
ities for the temporary residents, and 
a stand-off attitude on the part of the 
permanent residents. 

Outlining a program with which 
local P.T.A.’s could improve the situa- 
tion for these workers, Elizabeth S 
Johnson, chief of the division of child 
labor and youth employment, bureau 
of labor standards, U.S. Department 
of Labor, suggested that P.T.A. mem- 
bers extend a welcome to the migrants 
Parents and teachers should see that 
adequate medical facilities are avail- 
able to the migrants, Miss Johnson 
said. Communities should foster atti- 
tudes that favor including migrants 
in religious, recreational and other 
community programs, she continued. 
Children’s clothes can be collected so 
that migrant children will not be pre- 
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Fire bricks (used in test because of low density) here demonstrate water repel- 
lency of LINDE Silicones. Treated brick, unchanged in appearance, floats indefi- 


nitely. Untreated brick soaks up water and sinks. 


How buildings can keep 
their heads above water 


Yet they do keep building surfaces clean, since water 


You can keep water out of your above-grade brick 
and masonry walls just as its kept out of that floating 
brick, above. 

Above-grade masonry water repellents made with 
LINDE Silicones do the job. Tests already indicate they 
last ten years and up. 

Damage to interiors from seepage is eliminated. 
Repair and maintenance costs really drop. 

Fully protect new buildings. Fix up old buildings. 
These silicone-based water repellents prevent even 100- 
mile-an-hour wind-driven rain from penetrating brick 


and concrete. They do not change surface appearance. 


simply rolls down the sides, carrying dirt with it. 
Streaking and efflorescence are stopped, They are easily 
applied by spray or brush. 

These silicone masonry water repellents end spall- 
ing and cracking caused by freezing moisture. They 
even prevent seepage where exhaust fans reduce indoor 
air pressure. They let no outdoor water in, yet the pores 
of the masonry can still “breathe.” 

For full details on above-grade masonry water re- 
pellents made with LINDE Silicones, and a list of repre- 
sentative suppliers, write Dept. T-6. 


CH (ARBID &£ 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
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vented from attending school because 
of improper clothing. Other com- 
munity agencies should be encouraged 
tO participate in incorporating the 
migrant worker into the community, 
Miss Johnson concluded 


Shuns Meeting Held 

at Club That Practices Bias 
New York. Because the meet 

ing of the New York State Associa 

tion for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development was to be held at a club 


that practices religious discrimination, 
Alice B. Keliher, professor of educa- 
tion at New York University, an- 
nounced that she would not address 
the scheduled meeting. Dr. Keliher 
had been announced as one of the 
principal speakers 

The association had announced that 
it would hold its annual meeting at 
the Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
N.Y., May 15 to 17. Dr. Keliher’s 
about after New York 


Teachers 


action came 
City’s local No. 2 of the 


BOONTONWARE PAYS 
ITS WAY IN 
GROUP FEEDING 


Practically Unbreakable, Fast-Growing Dinnerware Favorite In 
Your Pupils’ Homes Proves Spectacular Money Saver to Schools. 


Millions of sets of Boontonware are used everyday in homes throughout the 
country. The same reasons make it even more ideal in feeding large groups. 


@ There's practically no breakage loss 
@ It insulates—keeps hot foods hot, cold foods cold 
¢ It looks beautiful, feels luxurious, enhances food. 
plates, bowls, cups and service dishes for every need. 


hottest water safely, 
@ It's a complete line 


e It stacks and handles quietly 
@ It takes a dishwasher’s 


User after user reports dinnerware breakage slashed to the bone as a result of 
using Boontonware, See your regular supply house or write us for the name of 


your nearest dealer, 


Boontonware complies with CS 173-50, the heavy-duty 
melamine dinnerware specification as developed by the 
trade and issued by U. S$. Department of Commerce, and 
conforms with the simplified practice recommendations of 


the American Hospital Association 


[ae 


Six Colors to 
Mix or Match 
Powder Blue 
Seafoam Green 
Forest Green 
Golden Yellow 
Copper Pink 
Stone Gray 


MELMAC DINNERWARE AT ITS FINEST — 


MANUFACTURED BY BOONTON MOLDING CO., BOONTON, 


NEW JERSEY 


Guild, A.F.L., had protested the choice 
of the meeting place. Charles Cogen, 
president of the teachers union, had 
questioned local participation in the 
conference because, he said, the club 
“normally bars Jews as guests” during 
its regular season 


Britons Ponder Revised 
Secondary School Pattern 

LONDON, ENGLAND. — The pattern 
of British secondary education may 
be changing. Anxieties of British 
parents and children about the kind 
of secondary school the child is to 
attend may be eased, reported Sir 
David Eccles, minister of education, 
at a recent meeting of the National 
Union of Teachers. Sir David stated 
that secondary education should be 
available to all, with so wide a choice 
“that the increasingly various needs 
of the modern world will be satis- 
factorily met.” Plans are under way 
to give parents a wider choice of 
secondary school. 

At the present time an examination 
given to the child at age 11 decides 
what kind of secondary school he is 
to attend. The English school system 
provides three kinds of secondary 
schools. They are the grammar school, 
which gives preparation for the unt- 
versity; school, which 
formerly was considered simply a 
senior elementary school and which 
still in large measure fulfills that func- 
tion, and the technical school, which 
prepares students for the trades 

Children who receive the highest 
scores on the examinations for second 
ary school placement are sent to the 
grammar schools, where they are fitted 
Children 
technical 


the modern 


for entrance to universities. 
who go to modern and 
schools generally leave school at age 
15 for jobs or apprenticeships. At 
times a student sent to a modern or 
technical school shows ability and is 
transferred to a grammar school. 

Many parents prefer to send their 
children to the “public,” or independ- 
ent, schools. They believe that the 
education provided there is better or 
that attending the school gives greater 
social prestige so that the financial 
sacrifice often made to meet the fees 
is worth while 

Improvement of the modern school 
as well as more careful attention to 
the transfer of able students to gram- 
mar schools will improve the school 
picture somewhat, Sir David said. 
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ANOTHER SCHOOL SELECTS _//. (harles EQUIPMENT 


North East High School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Equips New Cooking and 


Clothing Laboratories 
in St. Charles 
Custom-Built Steel 


d 


Kitchen arrangement and decoration duplicates home conditions, 
facilitates transition from class training to home work. 


Individual kitchen units may be employed simultaneously, in class 
participation, or individually, for special assignments. 


Wardrobe units and tote tray storage make maximum use of wall Economical, custom-designed, 
seadiadiltieh ie fe custom-built school installations 
——y by St. Charles are providing easy solutions to the 
perplexing problems of school growth, all over 
America. The extreme flexibility of St. Charles 
planning and wide range of color selection offer 
limitless opportunities for improved design and 
homelike decoration in modern food and clothing 
laboratories. Whether you are planning totally new 
construction, or simply wish to install new equip- 
ment in presently available rooms, won't you let 
us assist in the development of your new facilities? 
A post card or letter will bring complete details of 
our service, by return mail. 


Interesting application of open-front shelving to provide reference 
library storage. 


“EDUCATION FOR LIVING” ‘A (harles CUSTOM EQUIPMENT 


For the homemaking classroom © For the home kitchen 








Send for your free copy of “Education 
for Living,” a recently published study of 


St. Charles products and their applica- 
ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING CO., 1615 E£. Main %1., St. Charles, Ilinoils 


tion to the homemaking classroom. Write 
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Now! Solution for the special 
draft problem created by 
walls of glass in modern schools! 


New Trane Unit Ventilator with Kinetic Barrier* action 
stops window downdrafts before they start! 

















*Kinetic Barrier refers to the wall of continuously 
upward-moving air rising from this TRANE unit 
and its wall-to-wall extensions. This action pre- 
vents window downdraft, induces flow of room air, 
blends it with main air stream from unit. 








New Trane system 
uniformly conditions every corner, 
every minute ...no matter 
whether unit is heating, 
ventilating or cooling! 


Modern schools created it-—this very special prob- 
lem wall-of-glass downdrafts! That steady 
stream of icy air that flows down along walls of 
glass and into the classroom. Day-long downdrafts 
that can chill and annoy every minute the room 
is occupied, 


Now there's a solution! New TRANE KB Unit 
Ventilators actually accomplish what authorities 
have long agreed would be the ideal. Fuil-time 
and positive draft elimination! 


While the “blanketing”’ of windows during the 
heating cycle has been common practice for years, 
this still leaves pupils exposed to downdrafts 
because cooling with outside air is required about 
75% of the time, even in winter. 


The need is for full-time draft elimination. And 
TRANE has it. New TRANE KB Unit Ventilators 
operate even when the room heat is off! 


New positive approach! Unlike systems that try 
to correct downdrafts after they form, TRANE KB 
Unit Ventilators employ Kinetic Barrier* action 

the posilive approach—and stop drafts before 
they start! 

The air is delivered under constant pressure 
from wall-to-wall extensions—for truly uniform 
ventilation. No hot spots, no cold spots no 
stale air pockets anywhere .. . or at any time! 

Ask your architect, engineer or contractor to 
get the full details from his nearby TRANE Sales 
Office, or write TRANE, La Crosse, Wis. 


EVERY FEATURE FOR QUIET OPERATION, LOW 
MAINTENANCE, LASTING BEAUTY! 


elow velocity fans assure @ Removable panels yive easy 


quiet operation 


@ Resilient motor mounts 
minimize vibration 


e@ Exclusive bearing-shoft 
arrangement contributes to 
smooth operation 

@ Rubber dirt seal prevents heat 


streaks 


acceas 

@ Trim intake boxes assure at 
tractwe exterior walls 

© Baked on finish resists scuffs 

@ Decorator styling available 
in six colors 

« Color-keyed foge blend with 
or complement TRANK stand 
ard finishes 


Specify TRANE matched products for all your school 
heating and ventilating needs. 


VOLUME VENTILATORS for auditoriums, gyms; CONVECTORS for stair- 
ways, hallways; WALIL-FIN for long, low window runs; FANS & COILS for 
efficient air handling applications; STEAM SPECIALITIES for a complete 
line of valves, traps, vents 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 


One source, one responsibility for 
Air Conditioning « Heating ¢ Ventilating 
Heat Transfer Equipment 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. « Eastern Mfg. Div., 
Scranton, Pa. « Trane Co. of Canada, Lid., Toronto «+ 90 US 
and 17 Canadian Offices 
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Adapt Radio for Special Audiences, 
Educators Told at Ohio State Institute 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. Radio is 
definitely on the way out as a medium 
for group listening and as the center 
for family entertainment, according 
to Leon Levine, director of the office 
of radio-TV at Columbia University 
Mr. Levine spoke April 12 at the 
convention of the Association for 
Education by Radio-Television, one of 
six national allied groups holding 


meetings concurrently with Ohio State 
University’s 25th annual Institute for 
Education by Radio-Television. 
Radio is destined to become the 
medium for specialized audiences and 
for those interested in educational 
broadcasting, Mr. Levine continued. 
Television, he said, is replacing radio 
as the center of family entertainment. 
Earl Minderman, field liaison off- 


Gull Color 
Ceramic Tile 
Bachlet 


shows how to pian schools 
for lower maintenance costs 











Keeping your school clean and 
attractive, in spite of careless pupils 
and low budgets, is a major problem. 
Ceramic tile gives you an ideal 


solution. This new 24-page booklet 


shows many full color photos of 


outstanding schools, and gives 


numerous planning suggestions 


and specifications. 





j“aal-ialotel ett @)i-lelamenii> 


Send for your free copy today! 


©. 


AMERICAN-OLEAN TILE CO, 
1118 Cennen Ave., Lensdale, Pa, 


Please send me a free copy of Booklet No, 600, "Tile for Schools” 
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cer of the National Citizens Commit- 
tee for Educational Television and 
executive vice president of the Greater 
Washington Educational Television 
Association, called attention at the 
institute to the “impressive expendi- 
tures” the American public has made 
already for educational television: $20 
billion for educational plant invest- 
ment, $14 billion for its annual op- 
erating cost, and $9 billion for receiv- 
ing sets. According to Mr. Minder- 
man, America has the money to finance 
educational television, and it can be 
obtained if key leaders of a commu- 
nity are sold on the merits of the 
project. 

The use of film, radio and tele- 
vision can be a major help to the 
teacher in enlivening the teaching 
program, said another institute speak- 
er, David D. Henry, executive vice 
chancellor of New York University. 
Educational broadcasters and tele- 
casters reach two areas that have not 
been fully exploited, he said. One is 
the communicative power of a sincere, 
informed, articulate teacher, a quality 
that eludes the commercial casting 
director because it is not required in 
successful entertainment. The other 
is the large number of people who 
are eager for serious learning experi- 
ence and who want to undertake sys- 
tematic study with the help of the 
teacher-broadcaster. 

American and British radio pro- 
grams were compared by Burton 
Paulu, a*former senior Fulbright re- 
search scholar with the British Broad- 
casting Corporation and now manager 
of the University of Minnesota's edu- 
cational radio station. 

Dr. Paulu reported to the institute 
that “there is no evidence that the 
B.B.C., after 30 years of conscious 
effort, has been able to develop any 
consistently higher standards of dis- 
crimination among British listeners 
and viewers than has been attained 
in the United States with a competi- 
tive system of broadcasting. 

“A license-fee supported monopoly 
can, and probably will, provide a 
larger proportion of programs for 
minority cultural and __ intellectual 
groups, at the same time not neces- 
sarily overlooking the interests of the 
majority audience.” Yet, the British 
audience trend has been away from 
the serious and demanding to the light 
and entertaining programs, Dr. Paulu 
reported. 
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value 
assured 








also supplied as 
Study Top model 
for junior high and 
high school use. 








In design, in the selecting of materials, and in the 
making and finishing of every part... Arlington gives 
you quality at its very best. This has been Arlington's 
way for over fifty years. The No. 550 Move About for 
example is built for the most rugged kind of classroom 
service . . . to be surprisingly free of maintenance 
problems, year after year. Functional features include: 


% ’ 


S Fm y 


. oe 


Adjustable Desk Top... Positive Friction Seat Swivels 
rests closed at 10° angle Hinges gives either way to 
for reading, writing. or safetyand quiet. adjust to stu- 
drawing—may be set level Large book box dent's natural 
for manipulative tasks. storage area. seating position. 


WRITE FOR your free copy of the Arlington Catalog No. 55 . . . complete in- 
formation on Arlington moveable desks, chair desks, table desks, 
tables and chairs .. . and fixed type desks, chairs and tables of 
all kinds. Also Arlington auditorium and stadium chairs. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY © Arlington Heights, Illinois 
for over 50 years—a dependable source of quality seating equipment 
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Home of the late Adolph S. Ochs, famed newspaper publisher, in White 
Plains, N.Y., which the local school board has purchased for use as an 


administration building. 


In 1955-56 it will be an elementary school. 


GREENWICH lavatories 


KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


practical, hygienic, economical 


School plumbing fixtures and fit- 
tings of Kohler design and quality 
are approved by school authori- 
ties and architects. They are 
attractive, durable, and easy 
to maintain. The Kohler line 
includes fixtures to meet all 
school needs. 


ee 4 


Kohler Co., 


Kohler, Wisconsin 


Holy Rosary of Pompeii School, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, has wash- 
rooms furnished with Greenwich 
vitreous china lavatories which 
have practical self-closing fittings, 
roomy basins and backs to pro- 
tect walls. Other fixtures include 
Brook recessed drinking foun- 

tains, Kingston closets, 
Branham urinals. Surfaces 
are glass-like, lustrous, easy 
to keep clean and hygenic. 
Chromium-plated brass 
fittings match the fixtures 
in style and quality, are en- 
gineered for rugged school 
service. Send for catalog. 


Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES « 


AIR -COOLED ENGINES 


HEATING 


EQUIPMENT e 


2a ane Shae te Ye 


PRECISION CONTROLS 


M.S.S.C. Schools Maintain 
High Level of Support 


New York. — Support of schools 
has kept pace with the rising cost 
of living in the communities whose 
schools are members of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council. This is 
not true, however, of the nation as a 
whole, the council stated in its annual 
report. 

Comparative figures showed that 
the cost of living is about double what 
it was in 1939-40, which was selected 
as a base year. The report showed 
that the teachers’ average salary in 
council schools in 1939-40 was $2300; 
in 1954-55 it was $5680. Median sal- 
aries of teachers today range from 
$3600 to more than $6600 a year. In 
other communities the teachers have 
not fared so well. The report esti- 
mated that in other parts of the coun- 
try the average salary for teachers was 
$3816 for 1954-55. 

Communities in the M.S.S.C. also 
have increased the amount they spend 
on each pupil. In 1939-40 this amount 
was $143; now the figure is $400. 
Again the national average is lower— 
$260. According to the council, the 
$400 figure has meant a considerable 
increase in real estate taxes for these 
communities, as these taxes are the 
main source of local school funds. 

The number of teachers for every 
thousand students in council schools 
has increased, and the teachers are 
better educated in terms of years of 
training, extent of travel and other 
desirable the report 
stated. 


characteristics, 


Although the communities which 
belong to the council are in large part 
communities in which there are high- 
er personal incomes than there are in 
the average community, Donald H. 
Ross, director of the council's finan- 
cial report, stated that the importance 
of the findings lay in the fact that 
these people find education important 
enough to be willing to spend as 
large, or larger, a share of their in- 
comes as they did 15 years ago to 
provide good schools. “This is not 
true of the average community in the 
country, which is not keeping up with 
the cost of living by spending as large 
a percentage of its income on educa- 
tion as it once did.” 

The council is made up of school 
systems in communities in metropoli- 
tan New York, southern New York 
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to meet all requirements of door-—jamb construction and materials 





“RIXSON: 
TOP PIVOTS 



























MBB Top Pivot ¢ door and 
jamb leaves mortised, Mod- 
ern design for standard con- — 















No, 580 Top Pivot « door 
ABB Top Pivot « door and 
jamb leaves mortised. Asy- and jamb leaves mortised. 


‘ For bull nose type metal 
eae od for woe tn instity frame with wood or hollow 


metal doors, 











No. 280 Top Pivot « door 
leaf surface mounted— 
jamb leaf mortised. For 
wood or kalamein doors hav- 
ing wood, kalamein or metal 
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No. 480 Top Pivot « door 


















No. 380 Top Pivot ¢ jamb 

leaf surface mounted— and jamb leaves surface 
door leaf mortised. For hol- mounted, For wood, kala- 
low metal or wood doors hav- mein or tubular steel doors 
ing a channel iron frame. having channel iron frames. 





for pivotal hanging of RIXSON offset type 
floor-installed door closers...the most 





popular and practical. 


THE OSCAR ©. RIXSON COMPANY 


9100 w. belmont ave. ¢@ franklin park, illinois 
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State, northern New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut. Data for the report came 
from 57 communities in New York, 
20 in New Jersey, one associate mem- 
ber in Michigan, and another in Okla- 
homa. 


Education of Women Presents 
“Confused, Vague Picture” 
WASHINGTON, D.C The rdle 
women in our society play is an un- 
certain and contradictory one, states 
the first report of the commission on 


SMOOTH, SANITARY 
TOPS of Masonite 
Presdwood, Linoleum, 
Fir or Birch Plywood, 
Formica and Resilyte 


the education of women of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. The re- 
port was prepared by Althea K. 
Hottel, dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and director 
of the commission. 

“Apparently we have not yet de- 
cided in this country whether women 
in their functions are to become first- 
class or second-class human beings 
Is it any wonder, then, that the educa- 
tion of women, wavering between the 
primary and secondary réles and some 


No other tables have as 
many “Extra Features” as 


*& GREATER SEATING CAPACITY 

* MORE LEG COMFORT 

%*& UNEQUALED APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY, STRENGTH 

*& FINEST CONSTRUCTION, 
MATERIALS, FINISHES 

*& BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE 


The Strongest! 
Handiest Folding 
Table Made! 


ane 
TUBULAR STEEL FOLDING LEGS roe FOLD UNDER FOR STORAGE 


Quick-EASY SETUP + FOR cuancing ROOM use? 


1, 2,3, 4 LEVEL BANDSTANDS 


"U" shaped set-up for BANDS and OR- 
CHESTRAS allow unobstructed vision of 
musicians, director and audience, Improve 
appearance, discipline and director control. 
Same units set-up in o straight line con be 
used as stepped-up audience seating risers. 


1-LEVEL PLATFORMS, STAGES 

For speckers, raised speakers tables, core- 
monies, acts, style shows. Quick set-up or 
removal, Used in Schools, Colleges, Churches, 
Hotels, Clubs, Lodges. Each unit only 24” 
thick when folded. Store in small space. 


USE THE SAME UNITS FOR 
MANY DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS 





ANY SIZE STAGE IN ANY 
ROOM OR HALL, ANYTIME 


Witchelt PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 

%*& Each unit a SAFE stand in itself 
 4’x8'x3/," Tops, 8” 16” 24” 32” heights 
* Strong, rigid TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2734 S. 34th St. * Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


MFRS. of MITCHELL FOLD-O-LEG TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS, SEATING RISERS 


vague ideas of compromise, presents 
a confused and confusing picture?” 
the report asked. 

Educational opportunities for wom- 
en are at a high level in this country, 
the report continued. At all ages 
between 5 and 18 years there is a 
slightly larger per cent of the total 
population of girls than of boys in 
schools. At the college level, how- 
ever, men noticeably outnumber the 
women. 

The nature of education for women 
is not clearly defined, nor apparently 
are women’s purposes concerning 
their education or further goals, the 
report pointed out. “In discussions 
with various commission members 
some women have said that they find 
little relationship between their studies 
and their long-range responsibilities; 
that as students they were not given 
an adequate view of their future obli- 
gations and opportunities or a real- 
istic approach to the conflicts and 
contradictions of their lives.” 

The commission report found that 
planning for the education of women 
should take into account these factors 
More women in the foreseeable future 
will lead increasingly complex lives 
encompassing homemaking, gainful 
employment, and community service; 
women's life pattern changes signifi- 
cantly at different stages, a fact which 
emphasizes the importance of plans 
for a continuing education; knowl- 
edge that would help women in their 
successive choices and tasks is grow- 
ing and should be made readily avail- 
able to them, and, as far as capacity 
to learn is concerned, differences be- 
tween the abilities of men and women 
have been recognized to be less im- 
portant than differences in motiva- 
tional patterns are. 


Form Review Committee for 
Children’s TV Shows 

New YorK. — The quality of tele- 
vision entertainment for children pre- 
sented by the National Broadcasting 
Company will be checked by the newly 
created children’s program review 
committee, an N.B.C. representative 
announced, The move was made in 
response to widespread criticism of 
the quality of children’s programs, he 
explained. 

Frances Horwich, producer of the 
program, “Ding-Dong School,” has 
been appointed supervisor of chil- 
dren's programs for N.B.C. Other 
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“After 33 years of hard, all-purpose use 


for gymnasium classes 


intra-mural games 
track 


basketball 
\ 7 
Wrest i it: me boxing 


fencing 


plus 


years of military drill 


: 


Architects for Marquette University Gymnasium were: E. Brielmaier & Sons Company, Milwaukee. 


‘a player couldn’t ask for a finer 


gym floor than Marquette’s own!” 
says JACK NAGLE 


Head Basketball Coach, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“A properly laid floor of resilient, bright Northern Hard Maple surpasses 
any other surface I know of for the modern game of basketball,”’ says 
Jack Nagle, Coach of the Marquette University Warriors. “Our floor was 
laid in 1922. After 33 years of strenuous use, and with only ordinary 
maintenance routine, it’s still as fine a floor as any our teams have played 
on. Certainly Hard Maple’s natural characteristics are superior to those 
of any synthetic gym floor surface I’ve yet seen.” His Marquette Warriors ended 
their 1954-55 Season with 
24 Victories (22 Consecutive) 


3 Losses 
Regional Finalists, NCAA, 1955 


Tournament Play at 





Coach Nagle’s esteem for “the finest floor that grows’’ is echoed by lead- 
ing athletic authorities throughout the land. And surely their opinions are 
valid, since their two prime concerns are the physical welfare of the young 
people they guide and the excellence of the team play they exhibit. 


The third grave concern today—economy with the School’s never-too- Evanston, Ill. 
plentiful building dollars—would surely seem to be well served by the Won 2 Lost | 
rugged endurance this 33-year-old floor has exhibited. Specify MFMA- 
millmarked genuine Northern Hard Maple with the confidence it has earned. 








MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 589, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


naturally, it’s 


for full data 
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members of the review committee are 


Mrs. Douglas Horton, former presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, and Robert 
F. Goldenson, psychologist and author- 
ity on family relations. 


Recent C.B.S. Gift Aids 

ETV Progress in Chicago 
CHICAGO, — Progress in the build- 

ing of WTTW, the educational tele 

vision station here, will be speeded 

up by the gift of transmitter and 

antenna equipment which has been 


donated to the Chicago station by 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company. 
C.BS. has also made available a tele- 
vision transmitter site to the Chicago 
Educational Television Association, 
licensee of Station WTTW. In addi- 
tion to the transmitter, antenna and 
monitors, the C.BS. gift includes color 
television equipment, a studio fitted 
with film cameras and projector, and 
office space and furniture. 

It is now estimated that, since studio 
space has been acquired and an execu- 


Our Lady of the Wayside, Arlington, IIl. 


In these three new schools it’s 


NDARD 
gn, 


Just as the architect of these 


schools, Edo J. Belli, is preeminent in 
present-day school design .. . 


So STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME 


is outstanding in its design and man- 
ufacture of School Clock and Program 
Systems. 


St. Columba School 
Chicago, Ill 


St. Beatrice School 
Schiller Park, Ill. 


SINCE 1884 STANDARD 


The STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


77 Logan Street « 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


tive director and other key personnel 
have been lined up, the station will 
be on the air with test programs dur- 
ing the summer. Regular educational 
programs will be telecast by fall, pre- 
dicted Edward L. Ryerson, C.E.T.A. 
president. 


Experiment in Improving Science 
Instruction Now Under Way 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — If junior 
and senior high school students could 
receive adequate instruction in science 
and mathematics, more of these stu- 
dents would choose the field of science 
for their careers. This is a theory be- 
ing tested by the National Academy 
of Sciences. The academy has insti- 
tuted a program in the public schools 
in Arlington, Va., to help high school 
teachers make science courses vital 
and challenging to their students. 

The program will bring teachers in 
closer association with the many out- 
standing scientists and engineers in 
the community. Teachers will be en- 
couraged to keep abreast of the rapid 
advances of science, the academy 
stated. 

John §S. Coleman, executive secre- 
tary of the division of physical sci- 
ences of the National Academy-Na- 
tional Research Council, pointed out 
that America is falling behind in 
developing its most precious natural 
resource, the intellectual ability of its 
future citizens. “The situation is espe- 
cially critical in sciences and the teach- 
ing of science. Today there are not 
enough trained scientists to fill needed 
jobs in research and industry,” Dr. 
Coleman said. 

Also cooperating in the project are 
the Washington Academy of Sciences 
and the District of Columbia Council 
of Engineering and Architectural So- 
cieties in Washington. 


Avoid Releasing Student Lists, 
Administrators Warned 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Secondary 
school administrators are warned 
against giving out lists of their 
students’ names to individuals and 
organizations, said Paul Elicker, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 

It is unprofessional, unwise and 
unsafe to issue any student lists and 
personal information when such lists 
and information may possibly be re- 
distributed, frequently on a commer- 
cial basis, Mr. Elicker said. 
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Modern note in 
Rest Room Planning 


simplified OMEN EXPAnse desion 


contributes to cleanliness... builds lasting good will 


@ What keeps a rest room like this 
looking so new and spic and span over 
the years while other rest rooms become 
obsolete? Good planning. Planning for 
improved sanitation. Planning for at- 
tractive decor. Planning for lowest 
maintenance. Planning for construction 
economies. 

You achieve all 4 of these desirable 
points when you use open expanse de- 
sign in your rest rooms. And the key 
to this is a fixture-free floor. 

The pleasing effect of uncluttered 
spaciousness in this rest room was ob- 
tained by using American-Standard 
wall-type plumbing fixtures installed 
with and supported by Zurn System 


behind-the-wall carrier fittings. This 
combination of superbly designed fix- 
tures, and rigid supporting fittings 
especially engineered to relieve the wall 
of all the load, gives you an “age-proof” 
installation that insures against the un 
timely obsolescence of your rest rooms. 
If you would like to know more about 
the advantages of American-Standard 
wall-type plumbing fixtures and the 
Zurn System, we would be pleased to 
send you two interesting booklets which 
contain up-to-date information on these 
essential products. Just ask for the 
American-Standard “Better Rest Room 
Guide” and the Zurn booklet, “You 
Can Build It For Less A New Way.” 


Plumbing and Heating Division, 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co. (Plumbing Division), Erie, Pennsylvania 
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American-Standard 


off-the-floor fixtures 
installed with and supported by the 


q@ system® 


give you these important benefits— 
insured sanitation 
simplified maintenance 


M modern appearance 
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N.E.A. Report Reveals Problems of Improving 
Substitute Teacher Services and Status 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— The substi- 
tute teacher is more than a classroom 
baby-sitter or policeman, said Wil- 
liam G, Carr, executive secretary of 
the National Education Association, 
although that’s the way some adminis- 
trators and regular teachers regard 
her 

A study conducted by the N.E.A. 
in 3861 schools in urban areas 


PULVERIZES 
2000 POUNDS 
OF GARBAGE 

PER HOUR! 


throughout the country and among 
5000 representative substitute teach- 
ers, Dr. Carr said, showed that a total 
of 160,000 teachers teach a total of 
6,800,000 school days per year. It was 
found that many administrators and 
teachers often think little of the train- 
ing and abilities of the substicute 
teacher, although the substitute’s prep- 
aration compares well with their own. 


4 


completely new 


WASTE KING 


PULVERATOR 


models 


The most compact, efficient and 
powerful garbage disposers you 
can buy! 

FOR RESTAURANTS, HOTELS, HOS- 
PITALS, SCHOOLS, INSTITUTIONS! 


Model IND 954 shown 
complete with over- 
head 
Pre-rinses ahead of 
dishwasher. 


Model IND 854 shown 
with special Dome 
Cover for volume 
bulk feeding at cen- 
tral location. 


Spra-Rinse.” 


IND models available with 12 or 3 HP motors, 
and include necessary controls and fittings. 


*Model IND 854-3 


6 EXCLUSIVE WASTE KING FEATURES 


* 'Silver-Gerd” seves silverwere, 

* ''Rind-Ripper” cuts end shreds lerge 
pieces of melon rinds ond fruit skins 
quickly. 

© 'Swir-Spreys” eutemeticelly flush 
gerbege inte the Waste King. 


bess" 


GIVEN Manufacturing Co. 


K ioreeu Producer of Garbage Disposers in America 


* and vib ‘Hush-Cushions” absorb noise 
and vibration under heavy volume 


. ie grind ring pulverizes 
faster, finer. 
* Lifetime Grind Control controls grind 
size, prevents clogging. 
Write now for FREE''Line Folder’ 
on Manufacturing Co., Dept. NS-6 
3301 Fruitiend Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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Two-thirds of the substitute teach- 
ers employed in urban school systems 
are college graduates, and 17 per cent 
have had five years or more of college 
preparation, the study reports. The 
survey also indicates that 83 per cent 
of them were at one time full-time 
teachers and that they spent an aver- 
age of five years or so as full-time 
teachers. 

According to the report most of 
the substitute teachers are women; 
they outnumber the men 14 to 1. 
Average age ranges between 35 and 
49 years. The majority of teachers 
are married and mothers of one or 
more school age children. 

The substitute teacher worked an 
average of 39 days in the school year 
of 1953-54, the report stated. Her 
daily average salary was $12.21, or a 
little over half as much as her full- 
time colleagues were paid. When tax, 
transportation and cost of lunch were 
deducted, take-home pay amounted 
to $8.71, or a little more than the 
prevailing rate for domestic help in 
larger Cities. 

The shortage of qualified substitute 
teachers forces many administrators to 
use as substitutes persons who are not 
properly licensed as teachers, the re- 
port said. In some systems adminis- 
trators permit high school students 
to take charge of elementary school 
classes and in a few systems students 
are allowed to substitute in high school 
classes, as well. 


University of Texas Sponsors 
Materials Conference 

AUSTIN, TEX.—lInstructional mate- 
rials of all kinds will be shown, 
demonstrated and discussed at a con- 
ference at the University of Texas 
June 27 to 30. The conference is 
planned especially for supervisory per- 
sonnel in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

At general sessions of the confer- 
ence the réle of resource materials in 
classroom teaching, the use of re- 
source materials as they affect learn- 
ing, and the contributions of resource 
materials to a good learning environ- 
ment will be discussed. 

Consultants at the conference will 
be Margaret W. Divizia, supervisor of 
the audio-visual section of the cur- 
riculum division of the Los Angeles 
schools, and Walter A. Wittich, pro- 
fessor at the school of education, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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HEAT-TREATED 


you're getting Libbey 
Heat-Treated Quality 


The blown-in trade mark © 
brands it as a Libbey-made 
glass. The “H-T” acid mark 
identifies it as the finest Heat- 
Treated quality. These two 
marks are your assurance you 
are getting genuine Libbey 
Safedge tumblers. Look for them 
insist on them—and be sure 
you're getting Libbey quality. 


cost you less... 


A Libbey Heat-Treated Tumbler averages up to 200 
servings, yet costs only a few pennies! That makes 
its cost per serving only a fraction of a mill, 


because they last longer... 


Libbey Heat-Treated Tumblers are specially processed to stand up 
3-5 times longer than ordinary tumblers under the heaviest service con 
ditions. They take hard knocks and sterilization temperatures in stride. 


Through reduced breakage, you'll need fewer glassware 
replacements, smaller inventory, less storage space. And you get 
additional savings through Libbe ys chip-resistant rims, guaranteed; 

“A new glass if the rim of a Libbe 'y ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips.” 


In the Libbey line there is a complete range of matching, 
open stock items. You're sure of being able to add matching items 
when you want them later on. 


Just see your Libbey Glassware supplier or write direct to Libbey 
Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GLASSWARE O WENS -[Lu NOIS 


AN (I) PRODUC! GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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See our catalog in 


or write for copy 


Consult 


WESTERN 


Waterproofing Co., Inc. 


Building Cleaning 
Concrete Restoration 
Sub-surface Water Protection 


for... 
Tuckpointing 


Crumbling mortar joints and other symptoms of weather decay are an 
open invitation to serious and costly disintegration. Western's skilled 
weatherproofing services can correct this damage, restore the original 
soundness and strength of your building, and prevent future trouble. 
All work done under contract, fully insured and guaranteed. Write for 
consultation service. ~ 


jESTERIN 


ATERPROOFING co., Inc. 


RESTORATION COMPANY, INC. 
1220-27 Syndicate Trust Bldg. « St. Louis 1, Missouri 
OLD LiL ei MaeL bi) Vale) Seem? ile) | 71+] add hala: 


Associated Exhibitors Name 
First Woman President 

Lois Corbeil, newly elected president 
of the Associated Exhibitors of the 
National Education Association, is the 
first woman to head the organization 
in its 40 year history. The group ts 
composed of representatives of com- 
panies which exhibit at conventions 
sponsored by the N.E.A. and its affil- 
iates. Its largest exhibit each year is 
held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

New officers, photographed at the 
Cleveland convention of the A.AS.A., 
are: (front row, left to right): Ken- 
neth H. Cunningham, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company; Zephyrin A. Marsh, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
vice president; Miss Corbeil, A. B. 
Dick Company, president; Roger M. 
Warren, Standard Electric Time Co., 
retiring president, and Sidney A. Dur- 
fee, American Seating Company; (back 
row, left to right): Wallace A. Moen, 
Bell & Howell Company; L. I. Mc- 
Dougle, Association of American Rail- 
roads; Paul L. Crabtree, secretary- 
treasurer; William E. Hillyard, Hill- 
yard Chemical Co., and John R. Rowe, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc 


Dr. Carr Urges Attention 
to Gifted Children’s Needs 

DENVER. "Failure to give spe- 
cial attention to gifted children is to 
court disaster,” said William G. Carr, 
executive secretary of the National 
Education Association, at the regional 
instructional conference sponsored by 
the N.E.A. here 

Dr. Carr commended the develop 
ment of special education for children 
with particular problems, especially 
programs for children who are physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped. “But,” 
he told delegates, “I leave for your 
further thought whether comparable 
expenditures for children at the other 
end of the scale of intelligence would 
not be equally justified in terms of 
the democratic ideal of education ad- 
justed to the needs of each learner 

Dr. Carr also pointed out that, in 
addition to the importance of teach- 
ing technical skills, it is important 
to teach children ethical values by 
which they may guide their lives. A 
task more important than “that of 
adjusting the school program to an 
ever changing world is to hold fast 
to the things that do not change,” he 
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They like to save money 
at St. Mary’s of the Valley, too! 


St. Mary's of the Valley, Beaverton, Oregon 


9,660 gallons of oil saved with 
DUNHAM VARI-VAC HEATING 


St. Mary’s of the Valley, Beaverton, Oregon, saved 
9,660 gallons of fuel oil in a single heating season after 
changing over to Dunham Vari-Vac® Heating. 
This amounted to a 22% saving of $650.00 a year 
in the heating bill. 

In addition, Mother Collette reports they now 
have even heat throughout the building... have 
eliminated all “water hammer” in the piping... 
and enjoy a practically unlimited supply of hot 
water—not available with their old system. What's 
more, the Sisters easily handle what little main- 
tenance is required. 


VARI-VAC HEATING 
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Dunham patented temperature controls on vari- 
able vacuum steam mains can lower your fuel bills, 
too. That’s because outside weather and inside 
heat losses promptly and automatically control steam 
consumption so that you use less steam. What's more, 
you can “zone heat” with Vari-Vac to meet varying 
conditions of building exposure and occupancy. 

Full cost-cutting facts and figures on Dunham 
Vari-Vac Heating are yours if you just clip and 
mail the coupon. 


C, A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Dept. NS-6, 400 W. Madison St 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send Vari-Vac literature. 
Name 


Firm 


RADIATION + CONTROLS + UNIT HEATERS + PUMPS + SPECIALTIES Address 
QUALITY FIRST FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS City == 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY @ CHICAGO @ TORONTO @ LONDON 
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said, “The moral and ethical principles 
which guide human behavior are not 
subject to annulment by the discovery 
of penicillin or the use of electrical 
calculating machines or by other scien 
tific discovery or social adaptation 
“It is very important to teach about 
energy, modern 
transportation It 


atomic electronics, 


is even more 


important to teach the underlying 


values which should guide our em 
marvelous and 


ployment of these 


powerful instrumentalities.” 


School Lighting Conference 
Scheduled at University of Utah 

SALT LAKE City. — School light- 
ing is to be the subject of a 10 day 
workshop at the University of Utah 
here, July 5 to 15. The department 
of educational administration at the 
university is sponsoring the confer- 
ence 

Leaders of the workshop will be 
Charles D. Gibson, president of the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Foster Sampson, consulting 


fer TERRAZZO anv 


ALL OTHER FLOORS 


BRITEN-ALL 
PRESERVES 


Nesta} 


Certain crystalline chemicals 
that are common ingredients 
of many detergents and pow- 
dered soaps can—through re- 
peated use—severely damage 
terrazzo flooring. 

Be safe with Briten-All, the 
powerful but neutral cleaner 
with non-crystalline charac- 
teristics. 

Briten-All will not injure 
the finest floors or floor 
finishes. 


INCORPORATED 


4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST, LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





illuminating engineer; Paul C. Faw- 
ley, head of the department of educa- 
tional administration, University of 
Utah, and Fred Fowler, school build- 
ing consultant, Utah State Board of 
Education 


Religious Instruction Banned 
in Argentina’s Public Schools 

BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA.—Re- 
ligious instruction in the public 
schools in Argentina has been “tem- 
porarily” suspended, the Argentine 
ministry of education announced re- 
cently. “For administrative reasons’ 
classes in Roman Catholic religion 
have been discontinued. There was 
no indication as to how long the rul- 
ing would apply. 

In 1947 the teaching of Catholic 
religion and morals in the public 
schools was reestablished after a lapse 
of 60 years. Congress would have to 
repeal the 1947 law to abolish re- 
ligious education permanently. 

The Argentine government also has 
indicated that it intends to withdraw 
its annual $6.3 million subsidy to 
church schools. There are 1000 paro- 
chial schools and 240,000 pupils. 


Audio-Visual Educators 
Meet in Los Angeles 

Los ANGELES.—More than a thou- 
sand state and local audio-visual ad- 
ministrators and supervisors attended 
the spring meeting of the depa:tment 
of Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association here. 

Under the general theme of “The 
Improvement of Instruction Through 
Audio-Visual Technics,” exhibits, gen- 
eral session meetings, and round table 
workshops reflected the mounting at- 
tention being given by contemporary 
educators to the réle which films, film- 
strips, specimens, graphics including 
maps, globes and charts, slides and 
many three-dimensional devices oc- 
cupy in schools of the United 
States. 

Participating in general session 
were Willard E. Givens, retired execu- 
tive secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association; Claude L. Reeves, 
superintendent of city schools, Los 
Angeles; C. C. Trillingham, superin- 
tendent, Los Angeles County, Los 
Angeles; Victor Hornbostel, assistant 
director, research division, N.E.A.: 
Roy Simpson, California state super- 
intendent of public instruction; Karl 
Berns, assistant secretary for field 


the 
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PHOTO PANELS 


easy way to reproduce lists 


Save time and expense of typesetting; your typewriter is your compositor. 
Each line typed on individual card. Revisions quickly made, listings added 
or deleted, page arrangements changed and illustrations or headings added. 
Always available for instant reference or use, easily kept up to date in your 
office and under your control, conveniently and compactly filed. 


Reproductions can be made any proportionate size and printed by offset, 
planograph or other methods of commercial or office reproduction. 


Just ask Acme for details. Find out how much time and money you can 
save with Acme Photo Panels. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 

1 Send us more information and literature on Photo Panels. 

0) We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for 

C) Have representative call. Date Tie... sth 
Company Attention 

Address 
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operations, N.E.A., and other national 
ly known workers in the field of 
education and audio-visual education. 

The week-long program was planned 
and coordinated by a California group 
that included Francis W. Noel, co- 
ordinator of audio-visual instruction, 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation; Margaret W. Divizia, director 
of audio-visual education, Los Angeles, 
and Helen Rachford, supervisor of 
audio-visual education for Los Angeles 
County 








The general program was under the 
administrative direction of Lee Cochran 
of the State University of lowa, and 
the president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, the executive 
board of N.E.A.-D.A.V.L, and mem- 
bers of the D.A.V.I. staff, headed by 
James McPherson. 

In addition to hearing excellent 
speakers, workshop leaders, and dis- 
cussion chairmen, members of the 
convention group had an opportunity 


ict... 


CHAIR IN YOUR NEW AUDITORIUM 


modern streamlining ... comfortable... luxurious 
... you can have all these necessary qualities for 
fine seating with Griggs Model 50 MBW audi- 


torium chairs. 


See your Griggs distributor or write direct 


for auditorium seating catalog 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BOX 630 7 


BELTON, TEXAS 





to visit some of the nation’s outstand- 
ing audio-visual departments in the 
city and county of Los Angeles, as 
well as in the San Francisco area. A 
high point of the convention was a 
visit to the Walt Disney Studios— 
W. A. WITTICH. 


Community Improvement Stories 
Tape-Recorded by S.W.C.P.E.A. 

AUSTIN, TEX. — The experiences 
of six communities in Texas in im- 
proving themselves through school 
activities have been recorded on tape 
by the Southwest Cooperative Project 
in Educational Administration. 

During the last four years the 
C.P.E.A. center at the University of 
Texas has encouraged schools in the 
six ‘cooperating centers” to engage 
in projects by which students could 
make their home towns better places 
in which to live. The experiment in- 
volved the towns of Edgewood, Wood- 
ville, Pasadena, Alvin and Weimar; 
the countywide community of Hill 
County was included also. 

Local school and community leaders 
participated in the 15 minute pro- 
grams. Dr. L. D. Haskew, dean of 
the college of education at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, was interrogator and 
commentator for the programs. 


Association for Childhood 
Education Holds Meeting 

KANSAS City, Mo, — “Focus on 
Children” was the theme of the five- 
day conference of the Association 
for Childhood Education International 
here April 11 to 15. 

More than 2800 persons took part 
in laboratory and study groups on 
questions about how children develop 
basic skills, mental health problems, 
and growth through creative experi- 
ences. Groups discussed the way in 
which children learn about their home 
and school community, how to or- 
ganize a child’s environment for 
learning, and how children develop 
values 


Pamphlet Says for Schools 
“No News Is Bad News” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — “No News 
Is Bad News—Where Schools Are 
Concerned,” says the National Educa- 
tion Association in a new pamphlet 
on school-press relations designed for 
administrators, editors and reporters. 
“No News Is Bad News” outlines 
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NOW. . turn each classroom 
into. a DARK auditorium instantly! 


only . 


Vectlivun® AUDIO-VISUAL BLINDS 


give you complete light control... plus ventilation 








HOW FLEXALUM AUDIO-VISUAL BLINDS 
MAKE ANY ROOM 
DARK AT THE FLICK OF A CORD! 


Tight overlapping of slats by 
special assembly arrangement 
design, plus double - ladder 
tapes permit much tighter 
closure than was heretofore 
possible. The light leakage 


customary with conventional 
blinds is eliminated. In addi- 
tion, specially designed light- 
traps and side channels prevent 
any light infiltration around 
the edges of the blind. 


For free information, cost estimates for Flexalum Audio-Visual blinds, 


inquire from your custom blind dealer or manufacturer, or write 
Hunter Douglas Corporation, 150 Broadway, New York 38, New York. 
In Canada: Hunter Douglas Lid., 9500 St. Lawrence Bivd., Montreal 
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At last, here is the new blind specially designed by 
famous Flexalum to meet modern classroom needs 
for audio-visual instruction. You get unprecedented 
light-control from soft diffused light for regular 
classes, to almost complete room darkness, instantly ! 
The Flexalum Audio-Visual blind far exceeds the 
recommended room-darkening requirements for 
audio - visual education. 

It is being enthusiastically received by educators 
like Kathleen Moon, Director of Audio Visual Edu- 
cation, Fulton County Board of Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia, who says: “How I wish we had them in 
all the classrooms of our school system !”’ 

Only Flexalum gives you all these features for 
LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS...LONGER LIFE: 


e Flexalum plastic tape wipes clean with a damp cloth,..never 
fades, shrinks, frays. 


e Spring-tempered aluminum slats snap-back even when bent 


to a 90° angle. 
— ® , soe “ey 
¢ Baked-enamel finish won't chip, peel, scratch F (vasaniovs by ® 
or rust Good Hovschooying 
‘ on wet 
At soreenaes 


e Custom made, with all components completely 
color matched or in wide choice of color combinations. 
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steps for developing good coverage of 
news on education, Authors of the 
pamphlet include a professor of jour 
nalism, a newspaper editor, a reporter 
and a superintendent. They stress the 
importance of good reporting of school 
news and of a clear and meaningful 
interpretation of all educational de- 
velopments 

Gordon A. Sabine, dean of 
school of journalism, University of 
Oregon, declares that educators have 
misjudged the rdéle and importance of 


the 


mass communications in adult life. He 
claims that the press today is “the 
most far-reaching and influential force 
working upon man in America— 
stronger than the school, stronger than 
the home, stronger than the church,” 
and outlines an action program to 
benefit both education and the press 
“which need each other.” 

Individual copies are available from 
the National School Public Relations 
Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C 
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SANITATION AND 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS... 


Whether It's a Problem of inexperienced Help— 


Efficiency or Costs 


FOR CLEANER.- 
LEED US: DISINFECTANT 
CLEANS ose DISINFECTS eee SANITIZES-. ee 
DEODORIZES—IN ONE EASY OPERATION! 





Just one man does all this at 
the same time... and in less 
time than it normally takes to 


merely clean. 





Even 
help get top 
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MOP IT ON, MOP IT 
OFF... THAT'S ALL. 
inexperienced 
results 
with JUST. And JUST's 
ECONOMY 


CONTROL and JUST- 


A-MATIC DISPENSER prevents waste! 
To top it all, JUST in use costs LESS 
than most simple scrub soaps. No 
wonder schools, hospitals, institutions 
and industry turn to JUST for fast 
complete sanitation. 





Maintenance Products. 
@ JUST Combined Cleaner-Disinfectant 


@ JUST Surface Toner @ JUST Wax Stripper 
@ JUST Bacteriostatic Dust Control 





Use the Complete Family of JUST Sanitary 


@ JUST Flexible Film Floor Finish (Formerly Ful-Life) 


@ OUT Liquid Bow! and Porceluin Cleaner-Disinfectant 





WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? 


The experience and 
knowhow of over 28 
years is at your dis- 
posal. Perhaps we 
can help you... just 
as we have aided 
thousands to achieve 
better, safer, effi- 
cient sanitation and 
maintenance. Just 
dropusaline.And... 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
AND LITERATURE 


Associated JUST Distributors, Inc. 


OVER 250 ASSOCIATED JUST 


c/o 


VWvolf 


FULD BROS., INC 
timor 31, Md 


tt Ang 


DISTRIBUTORS TO SERVE YOU. 


United Press Photo 


William M. Potter, superintendent of 
schools, Wilkinsburg, Pa., surveys the 
damage to his bombed home. No one 
was injured in the explosion. County 
authorities have been unable to appre- 
hend the person or persons responsible. 


State Aid for Schools 
Increased in Arizona 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. — State aid for 
educational costs has been increased 
in Arizona. A new bill has been 
passed by the state legislature which 
provides $157.50 in state and county 
aid to each child in average daily 
attendance. The state will furnish 
$127 of the amount and the counties 
will provide $30.50 per child. This 
represents an increase of $42.50 per 
child to be paid on the A.D.A. of the 
previous year. 

The total increase for schools from 
state and county sources for the 1955- 
56 year will be $7.5 million 


Misner, Holt Scheduled 
to Address Business Officials 
CHICAGO, — Paul Misner, presi- 
dent-elect of the American Association 
of School Administrators, is to be a 
featured speaker at the annual con- 
vention of the Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States 
and Canada here, October 16 to 20, it 
was announced. A. D. Holt, vice 
president of the University of Ten- 
nessee and former N.E.A. president, 
will speak at the banquet, October 19. 
When not attending meetings, 
school business officials will have the 
opportunity to tour Chicago's Loop 
and its suburbs. 
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NEW SAFETY... 


NEW STAMINA...A 


x 
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FOR SCHOOL BUSES! 


@ Inspect a new Chevrolet school bus chassis and 
you'll see that safety is a major concern of Chevrolet 
designers and engineers . . . for the features that 
mark these Chevrolet models as the most modern 
on the road, also contribute greater safety than 
ever before. 


Even better weight distribution, an important new 
safety factor, has been engineered in. Result: a 
smoother, more stable ride, plus increased maneu- 
verability. The new features and dimensions for 
all three Chevrolet models meet or exceed the most 
recent National Minimum School Bus Standards, 


Frames in all three models have been newly designed 
with full-length parallel side members. So the frames 
— of standard width — are even more rigid and, 
consequently, more durable. 


en Oe ke 


220-inch wheelbase chassis. 
For school bus bodies 
of 48- to 54-pupil capacity. 
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194-inch wheelbase chassis. 
For school bus bodies 
of 42- to 48-pupil capacity. 


A new 12-volt electrical system supplies the spark 
for all three new Chevrolet engines. This huskier 
system means faster starting, better ignition while 
driving, and greater generator capacity for oper- 
ating extra school bus lights and safety equipment. 


There’s extra safety but no extra cost for Power 
Brakes on models 6802 and 6702 — it’s an extra- 
cost option on model 4502. Power Steering is 
available on all models at extra cost. 


Talk over your transportation needs with your 
Chevrolet dealer. He’s ready to supply the most 
modern answer for your investment. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


BUS CHASSIS 


154-inch wheelbase chassis. 
For school bus bodies 
of 30- to 36-pupil capacity. 
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Catholic Educational Association Emphasizes 
Quality of Instruction, Not Lavish Buildings 


ATLANTIC City, N.J At the 


52d annual convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, 12,- 
000 Catholic educators met to study 
and define the special rdle of the 
Catholic school and the influence it 
can exert against tendencies to con- 


the tone of the meeting: “To meet 
increased needs our nation must have 

without federal domination .. . 
more teachers and more schools. Ex- 
panded facilities are not enough,” the 
President said. “Every American con- 
cerned with education should think 
carefully about the aims of education, 


formity 
In his 
President 


conference 
Eisenhower seemed 


PLAYTIME SEATING 


Costs Less 
because it 
Lasts Longer 


There's only one practical way to 
measure the cost of most bleacher seat- 
ing. Determine the Fixed Cost of Instal- 
lation—then add to it the estimated cost 
of Maintenance and Repairs during the 
life of the seating. 


With all figures compiled, PLAYTIME 
seating can be your only logical choice 
because with PLAYTIME costly mainte- 
nance is a thing of the past. By means 
of a HOT-DIP GALVANIZING pro- 
cess, after fabrication, all steel mem- 
bers receive a thick coating of rust 
resistive zinc. This eliminates the ex- 
pense of scraping and painting that 
makes ownership of other seating a 
costly liability. 





So, if you are seeking bids on either 
permanent or portable stands, be sure 
to investigate PLAYTIME... "/# Costs 
Less Because /¢ Lasts Longer!" 


“FOR YOUR GAME SEATING COMFOR 


EQUIPMENT CORP., MARS, PA 


the kind of training it is desirable for 
to set our children to have, the kind 


citizens we want our educational sys- 
tem to produce.” 

Keynote speaker, Dr. Vincent Ed- 
ward Smith, professor of philosophy 
at Notre Dame University, told dele- 
gates that the parochial school has to 
some extent lost sight of the substance 
of education. School programs are 
cluttered with nonacademic subjects 
such as auto driving, shop work, table 
manners, and even how to date, he 
said. “Our schools are doing too little 
because they are trying to do too 
much,” Dr. Smith said. Even Catholics, 
he continued, are not clear on the 
precise function of the school. Nor 
did he find much of today’s teaching 
good. He called it drill, commanding 
or counseling, but not teaching. 

Many of the problems of the Catho- 
lic school, the educator found, are the 
same as those of the public schools: 
rising enrollments and shortage of 
schoolrooms and _ teachers. 

However, these problems are not 
the whole picture, according to Dr. 
Smith. Too often the emphasis in 
American schooling today is upon 
money and lavish buildings rather 
than upon the quality of education. 
The contribution of the Catholic 
school is in teaching intelligent par- 
ticipation in civic affairs and an ob- 
jective moral code, he said. 

Also concerned about the kind of 
education Catholic schools are pro- 
viding, the Rev. O'Neil C. D'Amour, 
superintendent of schools for the dio- 
cese of Marquette, Escanaba, Mich., 
said Catholic schoolmen needed to 
reappraise outmoded concepts of the 
American Catholic family and the 
educational needs of its children. 

“I am afraid that in many ways we 
have merited being called reaction- 
aries,’ Father D'Amour said. “The 
retention of traditional teaching prac- 
tices merely because they are tradi- 
tional cannot be justified.” He said 
“The good inherent in progressive 
education must be examined by 
Catholic educators in the light of 
Christian teaching. Progressive tech- 
nics are good in that they emphasize 
individual dignity and responsibility, 
the sound philosophy behind the 
activity method of teaching, the free 
discipline characteristic of modern 
education.” 

Educators agreed that even though 
modern practices, new teaching tech- 
nics, and advanced methods might be 
used, the Catholic schools in this 
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PROTECTION—A SUBJECT EVERY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR SHOULD KNOW 


! : Wherever money is collected, only mechanical receipt- 

pa ing, such as provided by the Burroughs Receipting 

108 —70 8 HOw sk bad and Validating Machine, can protect and control 
; receipts properly and efficiently. Rubber stamps or 


other manual receipting devices are not adequate to 
afford the three-fold assurance required: 


1. Enforced correct accounting for monies the same 
day as received. 


. Protection for the cashier against honest mistakes, 


3. Assurance that the payee receives full credit for 
his payment. 


The Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine 
marks the payer’s bill “paid” and identifies it with a 
transaction number, date, amount, and cashier's 
symbol. As a by-product of the bill receipting, this 
information is recorded on a locked-in audit tape and 
the amount is automatically added to the day’s receipts. 


Modernizing 
receipting 
procedures 


The payer’s record is an exact duplicate of the record 
retained by your office. This additional record is made 
by simply pushing a key. 


Our representative in your area will welcome the 
opportunity to point out additional advantages of the 
Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine in 
terms of your particular application. Simply phone 
our local office, or write direct to Burroughs Cor- 
poration, Detroit 32, Mich. 


with the Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine— provides complete 
reference data on every transaction for: Payer + Payee + Cashier 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs is a trade-mark 
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Vectum:’ 
oh —a om .¢ 


saves *1.00 
fol =] am cele) | 


Architects: Otis and Grimes, Lovisville 
Contractor: D. R. Selley Construction, Nashville 
Lowes Elementary School, Lowes, Kentucky 


On this school is the report, “We are quite 
enthusiastic over appearance, insulating and 
sound absorbing qualities of Tectum. At least 
a dollar per square foot was saved — under the 
cost of a conventional acoustical ceiling.” 

The exposed Tectum Deck is anchored to an 
open web steel joist system. Cubage was reduced 
by figuring required ceiling height to the deco- 
rative underside of the deck. 


“> 
: \ 
; 


Ss 


Os 


Other values in Tectum — noncombustibility, 
safe load factors, stability, and resistance to rot, 
termites, etc., will protect the youngsters for 
years... and its combined values keep mainte- 
nance costs down, It’s worth looking up — 
to Tectum, 


Seep 


Tectum Div., The Alliance S) 

Manufacturing Company 

110 South Sixth Street See It Now! Ask for 

Newark, Ohio 1955 technical data 
’ or refer to Section 

Please send Technical Data 2e/Te, Sweet's Archi- 


to me tectural File. 
Name Tithe dais © Be 
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country would continue to stress the 
importance of a good liberal arts pro- 
gram for all students and the need 
for a strong background in the human- 
ities, philosophy and a strong religious 
base in every subject taught in the 
schools. 

Schools and colleges should give 
students a better balanced course of 
studies, said the Rev. Robert J. Henle, 
S.J., dean of the graduate school, St. 
Louis University. He spoke critically 
of prominent scientists whom he 
called ignorant outside their own spe- 
cial field and untrained to discuss 
philosophy and morals in the class- 
room. “Let us give all our students, 
whether in high school or college, a 
better balanced program between the 
sciences and the liberal arts,” he said. 
“By and large, the nation’s colleges 
and universities are failing to offer 
courses in science and the humanities 
in proportions that would provide an 
antidote for the irresistible pressures 
of overspecialization,’ Father Henle 
stated, 

His remarks were seconded by Rev. 
John Walsh, professor of education 
at the University of Notre Dame, who 
pointed out that as a result of over- 
specialization, colleges are turning out 
men whose thinking is entirely too 
narrow. “I think we must look to the 
high school for help,” he said. “Too 
much of the secondary school program 
is watered down. The emphasis now 
is upon life adjustment work, on easy 
subjects. The trend is away from 
solid substantial intellectual subjects 
that will prepare students for hard 
college work.” 

Scant attention is being given to 
philosophy in the professional cur- 
riculum, Brother E. Stanislaus, presi- 
dent of La Salle College, Philadelphia, 
told delegates. “We supersaturate our 
students with professional subjects,” 
he said, “and then expect scanty mor- 
sels of religion and philosophy to 
keep their faith alive and intellectual- 
ly fortified.” Brother Bernard Alfred, 
professor of mathematics at Manhat- 
tan College, New York, was of the 
same opinion. All students should be 
required to take courses in philosophy 
and religion regardless of their special- 
ties, he said. 

A return to responsible parenthood 
was cited as a primary responsibility 
for adults by Arthur Clinton, director 
of the bureau of attendance of the 
New York City Board of Education. 
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to the cafeteria 


KENFLEX floors cut maintenance costs 


Cheerful, inviting color...that’s the keynote for classroom 
floors. On the other hand, resistance to cooking fats and 
heavy traffic is vitally important to cafeterias and kitchens. 

KenFlex gives both major advantages plus minimizing 
maintenance cost throughout the entire building. Sturdy as- 
bestos fibers blended with vinyl give KenFlex rugged strength 
and exceptional long service life. Its smooth, non-porous 


surface withstands spilled fats, oils, drugs, alcohols and food 
stuffs. Quick, damp mopping is all KenFlex needs to keep its 
viny! surface shining. With all this, KenFlex actually costs 
less than floors that soon become pitted and scratched and are 
increasingly costly to maintain. For details on KenFlex and 
the full Kentile, Inc. line, see your Flooring Contractor, or 
write Kentile, Inc., 58 Second Ave., Brooklyn 15, New York. 


Made by America’s largest manufacturer K E N LEX 


of resilient floor tiles 


KENTILE KENCORK * 
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9565, MENTILE INC.,BROOKLYN I6.N.¥ ‘neau 
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Delinquency of youth should be re- 
garded as a “symptom of adult mal- 
adjustment, neglect and _ selfishness,” 
he said. Children do not “create slums, 
do not print pornographic literature, 
do not evolve liberal philosophies, or 
programs of excessive permissiveness,” 
Mr. Clinton stated. 

Thomas K. Gibbons, police com- 
missioner for Philadelphia, criticized 
the distribution and sale of lurid comic 
books. They contribute to youthful 
crime, he said. If the whole kit and 


3 ways to 
laboratory 


caboodle were banned tomorrow, 
there would be no loss to American 
culture and democracy, Mr. Gibbons 
asserted. 

At the business meeting, the Most 
Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of 
St. Louis, was named president-gen- 
eral, Vice presidents-general are: the 
Very Rev. James A. Laubacher of 
Baltimore; the Very Rev. George A. 
Gleason, Catonsville, Md.; the Rev. 
William F. Cunningham, Notre Dam® 
Ind.; the Rt. Rev. Joseph G. Cox, 


improve 
efficiency 


No. 19089 Lab-Jack. A fast 
operating, adjustable support 
for up to 100 Ibs., ideal for 
research work where precision 


set-ups are required. 


eee 


$33.00 


No. 26675 Moisture Balance. 
For fast, accurate, reproducible 
moisture determinations of iv 
either liquids or solids. $226.50 


Neo. 91505 Hyvac-7 
Vacuum Pump. 
Smooth, quiet oper- 
ation with minimum 
of vibration. More 
pumping capacity per 
cu, ft. of apace occu- 
pied than any other 
pump available, 60 
cy., 116/230 volta 
$254.50 


For more than 50 years, Central Scientific Company has been the 
preferred source of supply for the best in scientific instruments, 
laboratory apparatus, chemicals and supplies. With 14 branches and 
warehouses strategically located from coast to coast, we are able to 
make prompt delivery of any of the more than 20,000 items in the 
Cenco line. For service, dependability, and complete satisfaction . . 


check with Cenco first, 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


1716 IRVING PARK ROAD e 


BRANCHES AND OFFICES—-CHICAGO « NEWARK * BOSTON # WASHINGTON « DETROIT ¢ SAN 


CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 





cence 











FRANCISCO « SANTA CLARA « LOS ANGELES « REFINERY SUPPLY COMPANY—TULSA * HOUSTON 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. OF CANADA LTD.-TORONTO # MONTREAL ¢ VANCOUVER « OTTAWA 


Philadelphia; the Ret. Rev. Carl J. 
Ryan, Cincinnati; the Rt. Rev. Paul 
E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, and the Rt. 
Rev. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo. 
Next year Catholic educators will 
meet in St. Louis, it was announced. 


A-V Cover Photo Credit 
Due Indiana U. and Parma 

The cover photograph for the spe- 
cial audio-visual feature in the May 
issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS (p. 
65) attracted the attention of the 
magazine's readers. The photograph 
was made by Jack Welpott at the 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, especially for the 
portfolio. Credit for the photograph 
was not carried in the May issue. 

Photographs on pages 67 (center 
photo), 70, and 73 in the special fea- 
ture were provided by the audio- 
visual division of the public schools 
in Parma, Ohio. 


Educator Completes 50 Years 
in Superintendency 

CLARKSDALE, MIss.—A new record 
for continuous service as a superin- 
tendent in one community in Mis- 
sissippi has been set by Harvey B. 
Heidelberg, who has been superin- 
tendent here for the last 50 years. 

The Mississippi educator, who has 
announced that he will retire Septem- 
ber 1, was graduated from the Clarks- 
dale High School in 1900. Mr. 
Heidelberg taught Greek and Latin 
in the high school at Yazoo City, 
Miss., for two years before becoming 
superintendent at Clarksdale in 1905. 
He is a past president of the Missis- 
sippi Education Association and of 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Robert M. Mayo, superintendent of 
Hinds County, Jackson, Miss., will be 
the new superintendent at Clarksdale. 


Twelfth ETV Station 
Now on Air in Boston 

Boston. — The nation’s 12th edu- 
cational television station went on 
the air here May 2. WGBH-TV will 
reach a potential audience of five 
million people who live in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay area. The majority of 
the programs will be live. 

The new station’s scheduled pro- 
gram of weekly telecasts brings the 
national weekly total of ETV programs 
to almost 300 hours 
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Announces entry into the schoo! furniture field! 


Guided by thirty-two years’ experience in the manufacture of tubular and plastic 
furniture ... plus full confidence in its ability to meet all modern demands... 
Kuehne now produces a complete line of fine school furniture. This can be of definite 
benefit to you because, by simplifying design without sacrificing beauty or durability, 
Kuehne takes full advantage of its extensive facilities to manufacture top quality 
items at the lowest possible cost. Investigate before you buy! 


Chair Desk (left) and Tablet Arm 
Chair. .. as used extensively in 
college, university classrooms. Note 
exclusive Kuehne double-reinforced, 
braced support bar which insures 
rigid stability of tablet 

arm and desk top 


A COMPLETE LINE 
“ 
hy 
In 
Men el 




















MODERN DESIGN...BEAUTIFUL STYLE...LONG-LIFE 
CONSTRUCTION...PRICED IN YOUR BUDGET RANGE 


Incorporated in every piece of Kuehne furniture is the durability, versatility and 
comfort required by schools today. It is light and easily moved; 1'4” tapered 
legs have chrome-plated, rubber-mounted, ferrule type, self-leveling glides. Most 
units can be stacked, nested or grouped to simplify storage or gain free space 
quickly. Interchangeable parts assure easy adaptation to any classroom need . . . 
and all designs are closely related for perfect harmony in any combination, Here 
is the furniture for your classrooms. ..made right and priced right. Wire, ‘phone 


or write for free copy of fully illustrated brochure ... and compare! 


EHNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ MATTOON, ILLINOIS 
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Human Relations Conference 
Planned at Chicago 

CHICAGO, — “Human Relations in 
Educational Administration” will be 
reviewed July 11 to 15 at a confer- 
ence to be held at the University of 
Chicago. Sponsored by the Midwest 
Administration Center, the conference 
will deal with the relationships of 
the school administrator with his staff, 
his board, and the public. 

Conference participation will be 
open to superintendents, principals, 


school board 
interested in 


teachers, supervisors, 
members, and others 
school administration. 


A.A.A. Reports Show Value 
of Driver Education Practice 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Reports on 
driver education courses given in high 
schools show that students who prac- 
ticed at home in the family car be- 
fore and while taking the course are 
better drivers, stated the American 
Automobile Association. These stu- 


The Perfect <n 


\assroom 
OO ask! 


Rowles 


Modernaire 
Chair Desk 


Here’s a masterpiece in design . . . the 
MODERNAIRE group. It’s one of 
the most skillfully designed and stur- 
dily built examples of classroom seat- 
ing that you’ve seen. The Modernaire 


dents generally did better in the final 
tests than those who had little prac- 
tice outside of class. 

The number of hours the student 
drove the school car with the instruc- 
tor averaged about the same for all 
students in a given school. Most 
students in high school driving courses 
receive about 36 hours of classroom 
instruction and eight hours behind 
the wheel. 

The study was based on data about 
1365 students submitted by teachers 
of 23 high school driving classes. 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


APPOINTED . . . 

David Self, former superintendent at 
Greenville, Ala., to superintendency for 
Butler County, Greenville, succeeding 
Frank H. Echols. 

Leo Sandborn, superintendent 
Thayer, Kan., to superintendency 
Duenweg, Mo., succeeding. Don 
Davis, July 1. 

Allan L. Gray, superintendent at 
Anselmo, Neb., to superintendency at 
Orleans, Neb. 

Jerome L. Harrington, superintend 
ent at Centerville, Minn., to superin 
tendency at Marietta, Minn. 

Albert G. Lovelady, lecturer in the 
Fresno Adult School, Fresno, Calif., to 
superintendency of Kerman Union 
High School District, Kerman, Calif. 

Edward Townley, superintendent at 
Loomis, Neb., to superintendency at 





Dalton, Neb., succeeding Leonard 
Suchsland. Abe Dick, superintendent 


at Greenwood, Neb., is now superin 


brings to the modern classroom, a desk 
that radiates prize-winning styling 

... Softly whispers deep relaxing com- 
fort... invitingly encourages good 
posture control . .. The Modernaire 

is a desk of unusual structural 
strength and unmatched durability. 

It’s an exceptional combination of 
functional beauty and superb con- 
struction ... a combination that makes 
it your best buy anywhere. Get the 
full details on the Modernaire today. 


os 


Modernaire 
Tablet Arm Chair 


tendent at Loomis. 

Glenn Ressell, coach and teacher in 
the high school at Petersburg, N.D., to 
superintendency there, succeeding Lyn- 
don M. Loken. 

Nelson Ronne, superintendent at 
Palisade, Neb., for the last six years, to 
superintendency at Stratton, Neb., 
succeeding E. M. Alexander, now su 
perintendent at Mitchell, Neb. 

Charles H. Wileman, superintendent 
at Delavan, Wis., to superintendency of 
the Delavan-Darien Union High School 


Modernaire 
Chair 


For complete information on the 
new Modernaire Series Desks, see 
your local Rowles School Equip- 


District, Delavan, Wis. 
ment Dealer, or write to E. W. A. TP ’ 
Bowles Compeny, Ariagion Welghte, James Robert Callaway, superintend 


il. ent at Kennard, Neb., to superintend 
ency at Wakefield, Neb. 

Cecil A. Elliott, superintendent at 
Waynesville, Mo., to superintendency 
at Vandalia, Mo. 


E. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY ARLINGTON ming en 
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RCA SOUND SYSTEM 
SIMPLIFIES ADMINISTRATION. . . 
VITALIZES CURRICULA... 
ENRICHES STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


MAUI UA 


Trt HHH 


Administration is simplified—With an RCA Student activities increase—Watch the grow- 
Sound System at your elbow there are no wasted ing interest in open forums, school theatricals, 
steps, no time-lag between your instructions or campus elections, in civics, political science and 
message and its delivery. At the push of a button current events when your school is electronically 
you can address any or all of your students and equipped to both hear and be heard via an 
faculty. RCA’s flexible design is adaptable to RCA Sound System. 

complex or simple administrative problems in 


schools of any size. Invaluable in emergencies—Should an unex- 


pected emergency arise you can talk your stu- 
A big lift for teachers— There's a whole world dents to safety simply by pushing the “ALL” 
of entertaining education locked into tape and button and issuing instructions over the entire 
disc recordings ... history, drama, music, lan- system... For further information on this mod- 
guages, works of the great masters can be brought ern educational necessity simply mail the 
right into the classroom to help the teacher—to coupon below. 

enrich the minds of students. A big advantage 

in these days of rising enrollments and lim- And don't forget...RCA makes a complete line 
ited staffs! of 16 mm sound projectors for schools. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Dept. 1-2, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me your free booklet on: 
® RCA 400 Senior and Junior Sound Film Projectors. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES RCA Sound Systems for Schools. 


RADIO CORPORATION | 


SCHOOL 


of AMERICA ADDRESS 


CAMDEN, N. J. city 
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Harlan Schmidt, superintendent at 


Rapidan, Minn., for the last four years, 
to superintendency at Sandstone, Minn. 


Richard L, Behrends, superintendent 


at Elwood, Neb., to superintendency at 


Hebron, Neb., succeeding Harold Reed. 


Mr. Reed is superintendent for Thayer 
County, Hebron. 

Clair T. Blikre, superintendent at 
Alexander, N.D., to superintendency 
at Rolla, succeeding C. R. Kosebud. 

Lester Gillman, superintendent at 
Marshfield, Mo., to superintendency at 


Carthage, Mo., July 1, succeeding J. L. 
Campbell. Harold Bell, superintendent 
at Parker, Ind., will become superin 
tendent at Marshfield. 

J. Harvey Shue, superintendent at 
Livingston, N.J., to superintendency 
for Gloucester County, Woodbury, N.J., 
succeeding the late J. Harvey Rodgers. 

Donald Richmond, teacher at North 
west Missouri State College, Maryville, 
to superintendency at Jamesport, Mo., 
succeeding R. W. Tedlock, who will 


become superintendent at Pattonsburg. 
i g 


Cut Lock Maintenance Costs 75% 


Get Better 


Protection 


with 


BEST 


UNIVERSAL 


LOCKS 


the lock with 


Key lost? Stolen? Duplicated? No need 
to buy a new lock . . . just change the core! 
Takes only 10 seconds ot one-fourth the 


cost of a new lock. 


Interchangeable Core Makes It BEST 


Only BEST locks have the patented inter- 
changeable core containing the vital pin- 
tumbler mechanism. When lock changes 
are needed, cores may be removed and 
replaced with your private “Control Key.” 


BEST Gives “‘One-Key’’ Convenience 


even lockers, 
. all may be in- 
cluded in one flexible master key system. 
With one key an employee can operate 
any one or a group of locks which he is 
but no others. 


Padlocks, gates, doors... 
desks, and cabinets. . 


authorized to use... 


BEST Quality Unsurpassed 


BEST Universal Locks are available in 5, 
6, or 7 pin-tumbler combinations, the 
highest type lock construction known. 


Write for case histories and full informa- 
tion describing BEST Locking Systems and 


Best Lock Engineering Service. 





the “Interchangeable Core™ 











Best Universal Lock Co., Inc. 


10 N. SENATE AVE., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“the interchangeable core’’ makes it BEST 


Donald L. Musick, teacher in the 
high school at Scott City, Kan., to 
superintendency at Bloom, Kan. 

George W. Brown, principal of Emer 
son High School, Gary, Ind., to su 
perintendency of Riverside-Brookfield 
Township High School, Brookfield, IIL., 
succeeding I. E. Haebich, who is re 
tiring at the end of the school year. 

John Priest, superintendent at Calla 
way, Neb., to superintendency at At 
kinson, Neb. 

W. A. Schindler, superintendent at 
Alliance, Neb., to supervisor of elemen 
tary and secondary education, Nebraska 
State Department of Education, Lin 
coln, July 1. 

Roger Thornton, teacher in the high 
school at Norborne, Mo., to superin 
tendency at Stet, Mo., succeeding S. L. 
Lockridge, now superintendent at Oak 
Grove, Mo. 

Everett M. Lee, superintendent at 
Glenwood City, Wis., to superintend 
ency at Viroqua, Wis., succeeding Don- 
ald E. Dimick. 

Maurice Lytell, teacher in the high 
school at Lincoln, Kan., to superintend 
ency at Enterprise, Kan. 

Joe Scrivner, junior high school prin 
cipal at Rankin, Tex., to superintend 
ency at Mertzon, Tex., succeeding 
W. W. Smith, July 1. 

Basil Covey, superintendent at Nor 
tonville, Kan., to superintendency at 
Holton, Kan. 

Hugh Cowan, 


Minneapolis, 


elementary school 
principal at Kan., to 
superintendency at Lebanon, Kan., suc 
ceeding Don Newell. 

Frederick O. Norlin, assistant super 
intendent at South Haven, Mich., to 
superintendency there, succeeding L. C. 
Mohr, who is retiring at the end of the 
school year. 

Cole Brembeck, superintendent at 
Livonia, Mich., to professor and head 
of the department of teacher education, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

John H. Nicholson, director of the 
division of instruction, Kansas State 
Department of Education, Topeka, to 
associate professor of education at the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

J. Mauldin Lesesne, head of the his- 
tory department at Erskine College, 
Due West, S.C., to president of the 
college, succeeding R. C. Grier. Dr. 
Lesesne has been acting president for 
the last year. 

Emory Lindquist, professor at the 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kan., 
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When you need £X7RA 


Seating ond Table Space 








for Overflow Classes...Faculty Meetings...Lectures... 
Music Classes... Special Exams... Conferences... 


Here's your answer... 
* 









TaBLeT ARM CHAIR 
THAT FOLDS 




















Here is combined seating and table capacity 


in one comfortable unit. At a moment’s 






° notice you can provide an efficient meeting 






or class room—even in small space. 






No over-crowding. No more writing on laps, 






The built-in Tablet Arm is a marvel of 







skilled engineering. It lifts at a touch to let 


you sit down or get up—it folds down out 






of the way when chair is needed for seating 






only. The entire chair folds flat in seconds, 









in three deft movements, to a flat depth of 


only 3” for quick, safe stacking in minimum space, 






Write today for complete information on this quality engineered, space-saving chair. 
Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 14, 4640 West Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 










There is a Clarin Steel Folding Chair for every age from nursery school to adult— Fa 
for every need—the only complete line made. Write for Free Iustrated Catalog. : 


ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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since 1953, to dean of the faculties and 
dean of the college of liberal arts and 
sciences at that university. 

Clarence E. Robbins, superintendent 
at Plainfield, Ind., to superintendency 
Ind., succeeding Ralph 
Banks, who has retired. 

Arthur Smith, superintendent at Ben 
nettsville, S. ¢ 
Area No, | schools of Horry County, 
, succeeding P, M. Coble, 


now executive secretary of South Caro 


y 
at Vincennes, 


, to superintendency of 
Conway, SA 
Association. 


lina Education 


PLAY SAFE WITH 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Now children play safely on durable Recreation 
Swing Sets, designed to meet your playground 
needs. These rugged Swing Sets feature 2” 
top rails and 14" pipe uprights with oilless 
swing bearings. A short span frame is designed 
to assure adequate swing separation. 

Here's a welcome, low-cost addition to any 
playground — Recreation’s Outdoor Fan-shaped 
Metal Basketball Outfit with 4’ extension. 

The metal bankboard and extension are 
supported by two heavy 3” hot galvanized 
steel pipes, connected by a 2” steel pipe frame. 


Take it from Rufus, the Guardian Angel, 
Recreation’s new rubber Swing Belts eliminate 
swing injuries and dangerous falls. 


The durable construction of Recreation’s 
All-Metal Land Slide with its sturdy structural 
steel supports and ladders, high guard rails, 
and heavy-duty chutes insures years of safe, 
trouble-free service. 

Contact Recreation’s Engineering Staff and 
plan a safe, yet low-cost playground installation! 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR RECREATION CATALOG 
j o © Swi i . i . 


® Playground Equip 9 Equip 
© Basketball Equipment 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. s+ 


724 WEST EIGHTH STREET, 





ANDERSON, 


Edward L. Klotzberger, assistant su 
perintendent of schools, elementary 
division, New Haven, Conn., to super 
intendency for regional school district 
No. 4, Deep River, Conn., succeeding 
A. Kurtz King. 

Edwin G. Perkins, superintendent at 
Putnam, Tex., to superintendency at 
South Taylor, Tex., succeeding D, E. 
White, now a teacher at Forest, Tex. 

William E. Susens, teacher at Mor 
ton, Minn., to superintendency there 


July 1, succeeding Armin L. Wegner, 


————j—<—E = = = =e 


DEPT. NS-65 


INDIANA 


who has been appointed superintendent 
at Madison, Minn. 
Harold Spears, 
assistant superin 
tendent in charge 
of elementary 
schools, San Fran 
cisco, to the super 
intendency there, 
succeeding Her- 
bert Clish. Dr. 


Spears, who has been in the San Fran 


Harold Spears 


cisco schools since 1947, was formerly 
head of the department of education, 
Montclair Teachers College in New 
Jersey, and superintendent of the town 
ship high school district in Highland 
Park, Ill. Dr. Spears, a native of In 
diana, has written nine major books 
in the field of curriculum since 1937, 

C. E. Pepmiller, superintendent at 
Thayer, Mo., for the last 17 years, to 
superintendency at East Prairie, Mo., 
succeeding Raidt Lee. 

Leonard K. Stanhope, vice principal 
of the high school at Pilot Rock, Ore., 
to superintendency there. 

Stan Depué, superintendent at Hord 
ville, Neb., to superintendency at Brock, 
Neb., succeeding Charles Cox, who has 
been appointed superintendent at Louis 
ville, Neb. 

Percy H. Warren, dean of the sum 
mer school and head of the biology 
department at Madison College, Harri 
sonburg, Va., to dean of the college, 
succeeding Walter J. Gifford, who has 
retired. Charles G. Caldwell, formerly 
professor of education at Madison Col 
lege, succeeds Dr. Gifford as head of 
the department of education there. 

T. W. McElwee, principal of the 
high school at Ware Shoals, S.C., to 
superintendency there, succeeding M. B. 
Camak, superintendent for the last 21 
years, who has retired, 

Byron Hansford, superintendent at 
Higginsville, Mo., to assistant professor 
in the department of administrative and 
educa 

East 


educational school of 
Michigan 
Lansing. His successor at Higginsville 
will be Paul Greene, now superintend 
ent at Butler, Mo. 

Ellen Maloney Gorham, vice princi 
pal of the elementary school at New 
hall, Calif., to 
Castaic Union Elementary School Dis 


services, 


tion, State College, 


superintendency of 


trict, Castaic, Calif. 

Dean Fay, teacher in the high school 
at Carrington, N.D., to superintend 
ency at Edgeley, N.D., 
R. H. Erickson, who resigned. 


succeeding 
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COMPARE...and : 
YOU'LL CHOOSE °; 


LOCKERS 

FOLDING CHAIRS 
STEEL SHELVING 
STORAGE CABINETS 
FILE CABINETS 
WORK BENCHES 
DRAWING TABLES 


STEEL 
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KITCHENS 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. « Factories in AURORA, ILL. and YORK, PA. 


e@ Look beneath the surface when you’re deciding 
which kitchen equipment you want for your home 
economics department. You want quality that 
means lifetime service... and that’s exactly what 
Lyon gives you! 

Consider the finish of Lyon cabinets, for ex- 
ample. The steel used in all door and drawer fronts 
is zinc-coated. All cabinets are protected by a special 
**Bonderizing’’ process before painting. Then -two 
coats of enamel are applied electrostatically—each 
coat baked on! 

Compare Lyon equipment from any standpoint — 
design, appearance, durability, convenience. You'll 
find it gives you more for every dollar you invest. 


PARTIAL LIST OF LYON 


e To fers © New Freedom Kit 
© Bor Rack ° 

eT Boxes e 7 

. 


Parts Cases © V 
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LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC., 626 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 


() I would like complete information on Lyon Home 
Economics Kitchens. 


(0 Lyon Folding Chairs ({] Lyon Steel Lockers 
(] Lyon Vocational Shop Equipment 


NAME___. 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 


STANDARD 


PRODUCTS 
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Robert S. Gil- 
christ, assistant 
superintendent, 
Pasadena, Calif., 
to superintendency 
at University City, 
Mo., succeeding 


Julius E. Warren, 





Jutlus &. Warren 
who 18 retiring 


August | after 43 years of public school 
work, 
Dr. Gilchrist, who has been at Pasa 


dena six years, was formerly associat 


superintendent at Minneapolis, He also 
served for a time as director of the Uni 
versity School at Ohio State University 
and as principal of the high school at 
Greeley, Colo. 

Dr. Warren has been superintendent 
at University City for nine years. Prior 
to that he was commissioner of educa 
tion for the state of Massachusetts and 
superintendent of schools in New York, 
Vermont, Ohio and 
Since 1946 he has been on the advisory 
board of The Narion’s ScHoo ts. 


Massachusetts. 


Ask Your Dairy... 


FOR MILK 


IN DISPOSABLE 


Pure-Pak Cartons! 


Use either 


Drink duwedtly, 
om Sealed-in 
Spoul, | 


Safe, sanitary, 


relaelalelialiael 


FOR VENDING MACHINES, 


170 





OL eee pow 
No other paper milk car- 
ton pours like Pure-Pak 


TOO! 





H. Edwin Cramer, principal at Belle- 
vue, Neb., to superintendency there. 

Donald E. Funk, superintendent at 
La Sara, Tex., to superintendency at 
Sharyland, Tex., July 
C. T. Bridgewater, who has resigned. 

Francis L. Skaith, superintendent of 
rural school district No. 3, Craig, Mo., 
to superintendency at Pickett, Mo. 

R. L. Springer, assistant superintend 
ent at Indianapolis, to supervising dis 


1, succeeding 


trict principal of central high school 
district No. 2, Nassau County, Long 
Island, New York. In his new position 
Dr. Springer will direct building and 
curriculum programs for the district, 
newly created to provide a high school 
program for several elementary school 
districts. 

Joe A. Rabb, elementary school prin 
cipal at Wylie, Tex., to superintendency 
at Point, Tex. 

Richard Caster, superintendent at 
sraymer, Mo., to superintendency at 
Memphis, Mo., July 1, succeeding R. L. 
Terry, who will become superintendent 
at Montgomery City, Mo. 

M. L. Korn, superintendent at Bea 
ver Okla., to superintendency at 
Comanche, Okla., succeeding T. M. 
Cornelius, July 1. 

A. J. Ferguson, high school principal 
at New Caney, Tex., to superintend 
ency at Goodrich, Tex., July 1. 

Lennis Long, high school principal 
at Plankinton, S.D., to superintendency 
there, succeeding Willard Jordan. 

R. H. Merklinger, high school princi 
pal at Meadow Grove, Neb., to super 
intendency there, succeeding Howard 
W. Adams, who has resigned, effective 
May 31. 

Vernon L. Eberly, superintendent at 
Wyndmere, N.D., to superintendency 
at Larimore, N.D., succeeding W. R. 
Reitan, superintendent for the last 20 
years. 

Rolland L. 
teacher at Scotia, Neb., to superintend 
ency there, succeeding Allan Hansen. 

Ira E. Grubb, superintendent at Tip 
ton, Mo., to superintendency at Slater, 
Mo. 

Adelbert C. Plummer, superintend 
ent of Sherman Township Rural Agri 
cultural School, Weidman, Mich., to 
superintendency of North Huron Rural 
Agricultural School, Kinde, Mich., suc 
ceeding Francis MacRae. 

Bernard R. Allen, superintendent at 
Long Island, Kan., to superintendency 
at Wilson, Kan., succeeding S. G. 
Huebner. 


Essman, high school 
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* 
Be sure... speciry Sranhausnd. MAPLE FLOORS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
sure oF Sranhaund A QUALITY, SURE OF THE MEN WHO INSTALL IT 


because Only experienced and _ responsible 
firms are licensed to install Ironbound. They maintain 
a staff of trained engineers. Every installation is guar- 
anteed by the installer and manufacturer. 


HERE IS WHERE YOU CAN REACH THE 





IRONBOUND INSTALLER NEAREST YOU 


Akron 8, Ohio 
The Akron Floors Co. 
177 W. Bowery St. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
E. P. Cuthrell Flooring Co. 
213 First Ave., N. 


Boston 2, Mass. 
DiNatale Floors, Inc. 
1100 Wm. T. Morrissey Blvd. 


Boston 34, Mass. 
National Floors Co. 
113 Brighton Ave. 


Canton 8, Ohio 
Canton Floors, Inc. 
5032 Tuscarawas St., W. 


Chicago 41, Ill. 
Chas. H. Anderson Floors, Inc. 
3869 Milwaukee Ave. 


Chicago 51, lil. 
Austin Flooring Co. 
5510 W. Chicago Ave. 


Cincinnati 26, Ohio 
Cincinnati Floor Co. 
Eastern & Linwood Aves. 


Cleveland 9, Ohio 

The lronbound Co. of 
Cleveland 

1110 Brookpark Road 


Dallas 8, Texas 
Trinity Floor Company 
723 E. 9th St. 


Decatur, Ga. 
Matthews Flooring Co. 
Box 444 


Denver, Col. 
Reeves-Ryan & Co. 
701 South Logan 


Detroit 38, Mich. 
Whitcomb-Baver Flooring, Inc. 
10301 Lyndon Ave. 


Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Chas. H. Anderson Floors, Inc. 
7929 Wornall Road 


Los Angeles 6, Cal. 
A. B. Rice Co. 
Pico Heights Station, 
P.O. Box 20726 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


lronbound now available with 


Miami 42, Fla. (North Florida) 
Griffin Floor Covering, Inc. 
2711 N.W. 17th Ave. 


Miami, Fila. (South Florida) 
Rowell-Southern Flooring, Inc. 
2723 N.W. 17th Ave. 


Milwaukee 13, Wisc. 
Sh Floor Company 
5318 W. Bluemound Road 





Minneapolis 19, Minn. 


Chas. H. Anderson Floors, Inc. 


5940 Nicollet Ave. S. 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Montreal Sales Office 
5415 Delorimier Ave. 


New York 51, N. Y. 
Storm Flooring Co., Inc, 
2650 Park Ave. 


Philadelphia 21, Penna. 
Federal Hardwood Floor Co. 
1503 N. Stillman St. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Standard Floor Company 
Lobby Floor, Gulf Building 


Portland 13, Oregon 
J. W. Giselman 
3446 N.E. Broadway 


Raleigh, N. C. 
R. L. Dresser 
P.O. Box 806 


Rochester 10, N. Y. 
Yaeger Floor Company 
P.O. Box 74 — Brighton Station 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Missouri Floor Company 
8866 Ladue Road 


San Francisco 7, Cal. 
Acme Floor Company 
1115 - 20th Street 


Seattle 99, Wash. 
Queen City Floor Company 
310 W. Republican St. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Southern Hardwood Company 
P.O. Box 55 


Toronto 3, Ont. 
Northern Flooring Co. 
70 Brownville Ave. 


VPMR. Ask about it! 
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SERVICE 


AUTHORIZED IRONBOUND INSTALLERS ASSURE EXPERIENCE, GUARANTEE, 
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Leland D. Hull, superintendent at 
Otoe, Neb., to 
Talmadge Neb., succeeding Clarence 
Souchek. 

A. L. Nelson, superintendent at Win 
throp, Minn., to superintendency at 


superintendency at 


Cambridge, Minn., July 1. 

David Dannewitz, high school prin 
cipal at Stanley, N.D., to superintend 
ency there, succeeding W. R. Stewart. 


John V. Bornong, high school teacher 
at Woonsocket, $.D., to superintend 
ency there, succeeding F. E. Fisher. 

Fred Vescolani, associate coordinator, 
Middle Atlantic Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
Karl Hereford, 


School Executive, to assistant professor 


associate editor of 


ships in the department of administra 


Hugh Price, high school principal tive and educational services, Michigan 


at Glen Elder, Kan., to superintendency 


at Florence, Kan. 


State College, East Lansing. 
J. C. Carey, high school principal, to 


wees ae ClrTeg @ VtiTtTrgea Cite 


ali 


PROVIDES ALL NEEDS IN 


CHALKBOARDS 


and BULLETIN BOARDS 


The Record shows... Claridge pioneered a phenomenal num- 
ber of Chalkboard FIRSTS!...new improvements now 
nearly all adopted by the Industry. This quest for better 
materials and manufacturing continues... helping further 
to make CLARIDGE a distinguished name in the field. 
Hundreds of Architects and School Administrators enthu- 
siastically recommend CLARIDGE Chalkboards, 


GRAPHOLITE . . low price, good quality, STRUCTOPLATE . . fine perform- 
ance under all conditions, all types of buildings. DURACITE..100 years 
performance under average use, ASBESTOCITE.. most revolutionary 
cement asbestos chalkboard in 25 years! VITRACITE.. vitreous porcelain 
enamel steel chalkboard, guaranteed for life of any building. 


like lo write ON 


CLARIDGE 
chal kboards/ 


CLARIDGE meets your most exacting requirements 


Catalog 55 with complete infor- 
mation on chalkboards, bulletin 
boards, and aluminum trim. 


CLARIDGE PRODUCTS & EQUIPMENT INC. 
6737 N. OLMSTED AVE. + CHICAGO 31, ILL. 
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superintendency at Davis, Okla., suc 
ceeding Phillip White, who has re 
signed, 

Leighton Johnson, professor otf sc hool 
administration, University of New 
Mexico, to associate professor in the de 
partment of teacher education, Michi 
gan State College, East Lansing. 

Gordon Pekarek, high school teacher 
at Claflin, Kan., to superintendency at 
Byers, Kan. 

Albert L. Bradfield, deputy superin 
tendent of Ottawa County, Grand 
Haven, Mich., to superintendency for 
Kalamazoo County, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
July 1, succeeding Clarence E. Leonard. 

Ernest J. Davis, superintendent at 
Laurel, Neb., to superintendency at 
David City, Neb., succeeding H. C. 
Ebmeier, who has accepted the superin 
tendency at South Sioux City, Neb. 

Milton Baak, superintendent at Stu 
art, Neb., to superintendency at O'Neill, 
Neb., succeeding D. E. Nelson, who 
has been appointed superintendent at 
Schuyler, Neb. 

Dallas D. McKenzie, superintendent 
at Piedmont, Mo., to superintendency 
at Pacific, Mo., succeeding Herbert 
Baker. Henry A. White, elementary 
school principal at Piedmont, has been 
named superintendent there. 

Barkley Walker, superintendent for 
Livingston County, Smithland, Ky., to 
superintendency for Spencer County, 
Taylorsville, Ky. 

J. L. Zwingle, president of Park 
College, Parkville, Mo., to vice presi 
dent of Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Hubie Johnson, high school principal 
at Shelbyville, Tex., to superintendency 
there, succeeding the late Reeves Haley. 

Webster C. Herzog, assistant super 
intendent for Chester County, West 
chester, Pa., to county superintendency, 
succeeding Clyde T. Saylor. 

Eugene H. Silke, superintendent at 
Springfield, Ore., to superintendency of 
Troutdale-Wilkes-Fairview school dis 
trict, Multnomah County, Ore., July 1. 

Herbert E. Longenecker, head of the 
graduate school, University of Pitts 
burgh, to head of the University of 
Illinois’ professional colleges in Chi 
cago, August 1. 

J. F. Cramer, dean of the general ex 
tension division, Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, to first president 
of Portland State College, Portland, 
Ore. 

Roy Gereau, superintendent at West 
Yellowstone, Mont., to superintendency 
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THE NEW SPENCER... 
ood for your school... 
ind to your budget 


And it is budget news when 
your school can have a 
powerful % h.p. “Spencer 
quality” vacuum cleaner, 
complete with hose and clean- 
ing tools, for less than $250, 
This compact new machine 
is easy to use, rolls at a 
touch and has the power to 
pick up all the dirt. As in all 
Spencer portables, the bag 
shakes out inside the ma- 
chine, eliminating distribution 
of dust and germs. The new 
Model P-118 will give you 


ROLL, ALCOVE AND better school cleaning in 
INTERFOLD TISSUES every way. Write for details, 


Safeguard health... 
Help classroom efficiency... 
Cut washroom costs... 


With Straubel tissues, school 
authorities are assured of 
providing the best in sanitation 
facilities — the best in student 
health protection. Extra long 
paper fibres provide added 
strength — prevent easy break- 
through. Special processing 
treatments soften fibres, without 
weakening, making sheet soft 
and gentle with increased 
absorption qualities — a factor 
which reduces waste because 
fewer tissues are required. Full 
Iimprove—and save label banding protects from 
with dust and dirt — assures clean 
eee tissues. Investigate these moder- 
ately priced better papers, today. SEND FOR 


Sold thru merchants of poper products DETAILS 
only — Write for name nearest you. 
TODAY 


SPENCER 


HARTFORD 
3 } Dept. NS 
Make a comparative wash- / | 
room test and learn why \ 


one Strauvbel Texturized TOWELS & TISSUE Please send details on Model P-118. 
towel does the job of two 

ordinary paper towels. Nome & Title 
Available in white sulphite School 
and texturized bleached 

white or natural — Address 


singlefold or multifold, 
STRAUBEL PAPER CO. + GREEN BAY + WIS, 
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at Manhattan, Mont., succeeding Oliver 


H. Campbell. 


RESIGNED... 

Robert Stander, superintendent at 
Cortland, Neb. 

William M. Strong, superintendent 
at Southington, Conn. 

Robert Noyes, superintendent at 
Letts, Iowa. 

R. D. Craig, superintendent at Barns 
ton, Neb. 

Thomas F. McHugh, assistant su 


perintendent in charge ot elementary 
education, Newark, N.J., for the last 
40 years. 

Guy L. Hilleboe, superintendent at 
Rutherford, N.J., since 1938. 

Lottie M. Clark, superintendent for 
Pratt County, Pratt, Kan. 

J. O. Miller, superintendent at Clarks- 
burg, Mo. 

G. Dean Miller, superintendent at 
Willow Lake, S.D. 

J. B. Mitchell, superintendent at 
Houston, Mo. 


Strong Folding Tables 
by HOWE 


Howe folding tables are especially designed for comfortable seating and 
rugged wear. They’re light, strong—and practically indestructible. They 
fold smoothly and compactly—take up minimum space when not in use. 


All steel chassis with 
retreating leg fold. 
Strong, fool-proof lock 
with self-tightening 
principle. Two separate 
braces for each pair of 
legs. Braces are riveted 
to chassis. Choice of 
several different tops 
and sizes. 


New HOWE 
Bench and Table 
Combination 


Table—30" x 72°’ x 27" high. Benches—9'o" x 72’ 


x 16” high. Folded position—17V2" x 


if IT FOLOS— 
ASK 


” » 38V2" high. 


HOWE 


All steel chassis. A 
brace at each leg for 
extra strength and a 
leg at each corner for 
engineering balance. 
Riveted and welded 
throughout. Choice of 
several different tops 
and sizes. 


New 


HOWE 
Pedestal Leg 


Table 


This revolution- 
ary folding bench 
and table unit is 
a wonderful con- 
venience for cafe- 

teria, class- 

room and 

many other 
uses. Converts 
quickly into a 
bench with back 
rest, or a two tier 
“bleacher.” Folds 
automatically and 
can be moved with 
ease. No more 
lifting or lugging. 
It literally “floats” 
along. 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. ONE PARK AVE. - NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





A. S. Hansen, superintendent at In- 
dianola, Neb. 

Warren V. Krafta, superintendent at 
Solon, Iowa. 

John H. Houck Jr., superintendent 
at Riverton, Iowa. 

J. J. Van Hoff, superintendent at 
Verdigre, Neb., for 32 years. 

W. A. Vanek, superintendent at 
Anderson, Mo. 

L. M. Sullivan, superintendent at 
Cleo Springs, Okla. 

Frank S. Runyon, superintendent at 
Strawberry Point, Iowa, for the last 17 
years. 

Norman Greene, superintendent at 
McIntosh, S.D. 

C. G. Matthews, superintendent at 
Marfa, Tex., effective June 30. 

Jody Matthews, superintendent at 
Mayflower, Ark. 

S. P. Cowan, superintendent at 
Temple, Tex., and president of Temple 
Junior College. 

Homer S. Reese, superintendent at 
Heavener, Okla., effective June 30. 

Naomi B. Bilderbeck, district super- 
intendent, Otsego County, District 3, 
Otsego, N.Y. 

Earl Ludlow, superintendent at 
Pryor, Okla., effective June 30. 

Arthur J. Laidlaw, superintendent at 
Kingston, N.Y., for 16 years. 

Harold M. Stauffer, superintendent 
at Drummond, Mont. 

George G. Preston, district superin- 
tendent, Otsego County, District 5, Ot- 
sego, N.Y., for 29 years. 


DIED... 

Hezzleton E. Simmons, former presi 
dent of the University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Lloyd Woodruff, former superintend 
ent for Butler County, Greenville, Ala. 

J. A. Lee, former superintendent for 
Dallas County, Selma, Ala. 

A. J. Henkel, 70, superintendent at 
Portage, Wis., from 1921 to 1951. 

Everett F. Fuller, superintendent at 
Wales-Lincoln School, Emerson, Iowa, 
since 1943, 

Daniel A. Hirschler, president emer 
itus of the College of Emporia, Em 
poria, Kan. 

Donald Rudolph Youell, president of 
Hiwassee College, Madisonville, Tenn. 

Harold Ellsworth McBride, former 
superintendent for Cecil County, Elk 
ton, Md. 

T. N. Porter, associate superintend 
ent and business manager, Austin, Tex. 
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IWAN’ GS & 


CERAMIC GLAZE 
VITRITILE 


The beauty of this corridor 
is more than skin deep... 


Natco “6T" Series Vitritile in Shades Valley High School, 
Homewood, Alabama 
Architects: Van Keuren, Davis & Company 


material. For example, (1) it’s a structural load- 
bearing unit, (2) it won't burn, thus is completely 
protective of the lives of school children, (3) it is 


The modern charm and architectural grace of 
this school corridor is apparent at a glance... but 
its beauty is more than skin deep. Behind the 
ceramic glaze finish of every Vitritile unit there thoroughly germ-proof and sanitary, and (4) it is 
are qualities of strength, structure, design and maintenance-free . . . an unbeatable combination 
durability second to none. of structural quality. Remember these important 
Walls of Natco Vitritile last for a lifetime and facts next time you discuss your school plans. 
stay permanently beautiful in schools and churches Write today for Natco’s free, informative bulle- 
throughout the country. Its three major advan- tin. It may hold the solution to your school 
tages can’t be duplicated with any other type of planning problems. 


NATCO CORPORATION 


327 Fifth Avenue ¢ Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 
Uniwall Facing Tile Tex Dri-Wall Tile 
per Salt Gloze Facing Tile Dri-Speedwall Tile 
; Ctay paoouers Unglazed Facing Tile Norman Face Brick 
s eennrere el” Stairtread Tile Roman Face Brick 
- Structural Tile Standard Face Brick 
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THE BOOKSHELF 





EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Education and Responsibility. By 
Tunis Romein. Defines how American 
education may fulfill a constructive réle 
in the development ol a sense of re 
sponsibility for a free way of life in a 
democracy. Compares philosophies of 
education which vary widely in their 
ideas about the nature of man, about 
the basis of human responsibility, and 


about the means to be used in develop 


it's easier 

than ever to 
prepare appealingly 
delicious, nutritious 
meals every time 
with the new... 


MARKET FORGE 


2-COMPARTMENT 
combination STEAM 


COOKER and 40-gal. 


kettle 


available with stainless steel 


interior and enamel outside finish 


or polished steel exterior 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


ing responsible persons. University of 
Kentucky Press, Lexington. 
$3.50, 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Reasons Why Some Teachers Leave 
Public School Teaching in Upstate New 
York. By Edmund H. Crane and 
James R. D. Erviti, associates in educa 
tion research. Reviews ways in which 
schools may reduce their teacher losses. 


This modern, efficient, easy to 
use steam cooker eliminates all 
of the extra work associated with 
cooking, like scrubbing scorched 
pots and pons, and cleaning 
spilled foods and grease from 
range tops, also provides a steam 
jacketed kettle ideal for soups, 
stews and casseroles. 





FASTER COOKING MEANS: 


FOODS TASTE BETTER... 
All the rich, natural goodness of 
meats and vegetables is sealed 
Weve 





FOODS LOOK BETTER... 


Meats cooked by steam pressure 
lose less weight because steam 
cooks faster with less heat. Vege- 
tables that are steam pressure 
cooked look gorden fresh, full 
of live color. 





FOODS ARE BETTER... 
Since prolonged cooking is what 
robs foods of their nutritional 
volves, fost, waterless, steam 
pressure cooking prepares ap- 
pealingly delicious foods thot are 
more healthful, full of the whole- 
some body building qualities 
thet the foods contoin before 


Pp. 207. 


Discusses how to draw into the profes 
sion again teachers who have left teach 
ing posts before retirement age. Division 
of Research, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany. Pp. 44. 


INSTRUCTION 


Helping Children Learn, a Concept 
of Elementary School Method. By 
Peggy Brogan and Lorene K. Fox. 
Presents from the point of view of 
children the development of an en 
vironment in which their learning ex 
periences take place. Considers ways 
in which individual teachers can com 
bine their resources to shape that en 
vironment so that learning of skills 
is a meaningful experience. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


N.Y. Pp. 380. 





COMING EVENTS 





MAY 


23-25. National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, annual convention, Chicago 


JULY 

3-8. National Education Association, 
93d annual convention, Chicago. 

4-7. National School Public Relations 
Association, annual meeting, Chicago. 

11-22. Department of Classroom Teach 
ers, N.E.A., national conference, West La 
fayette, Ind. 

24-27. National Audio-Visual Associa 
tion, convention and trade show, Chicago. 


AUGUST 
21-26. National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs. 


OCTOBER 


9-12. County and Rural Area Superin 
tendents, annual conference, San Diego, 
Calif. 

16-20. Association of School Business 
Officials, annual convention, Chicago. 

17-21. National Safety Council, 43d 
congress and exposition, Chicago 

24. United Nations Day. 


NOVEMBER 


24-26. National Council for the Social 
Studies, annual convention, New York 


FEBRUARY 
18-23. American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City, N.J 


24-29. National Association of Second 
ary-School Principals, annual convention, 
Chicago. 


MARCH 


24-30. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, national 
convention, Chicago. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





The “PAYOFF” for selecting doorware 
carefully... 


Protection against knob wobble is 
one of several advantages offered 
by “Stilemaker” Locks and Latches. 
A seamless tubular shank assures 
full torsional strength . . . double 
dog flange provides maximum 
rigidity. 

Sound designing and construction 
of Russwin “Stilemaker” Heavy 
Duty Locks and Latches are proving 
the economy of quality on school 
installations from coast to coast. 


Construction features include: 


1. Seamless tubular knob shank 

2. Double dog flange on knob shank 

3. Extra large bearing on latch re- 
tractor 

4. Time-tested, exclusive roll-back 
operation and knob action 
Full 5%” bolt throw 





— 


- Can be master keyed or grand 
master keyed 


+ Exclusive Russwin ball bearing 
pin tumbler type cylinders 


- Approved by Fire Underwriters’ 
Laboratory of Chicago for Class 
B, C, D and E doors 


See's; 


Consult your authorized Russ- 
win specialist for complete de- 
tails, Russell & Erwin Division, 
The American Hardware Cor- 
poration, New Britain, Conn, 


et oe ee 


Bel-Air Elementary School, Albuquerque, New Mexice 
equipped with “Stilemaker” Locks and Latches 


All Popular Functions 


Four Att 


ractive Designs 





¢ 


S FIRE EXIT 


a 
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Architect; 


Lovis C. Hesselden A.A, 





NATION'S 
SCHOOLS 


For more than a decade, The Nation's 
ScHoots has attracted far more chief ad- 
ministrative officers of public school systems as paid sub- 
scribers than any comparable magazine. Naturally, of 
course, because The Nation's ScHoo.s, since its founding 
in 1928, has concentrated its editorial service on the ad- 


ministrative problems of the public schools of the nation. 


MORE PRODUCT INFORMATION — for more 
than a decade The Nation’s ScHoo.s has 
published each year more paid display advertising than 
any comparable magazine — more information about the 
products of leading manufacturers, the things which public 


schools use for better education. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Ne. 60 BAKELITE 
BOSTON INKWELL — 


New, LARGER REAR WINDOW 
AREAS... GREATER SAFETY-VISION! 
















SaQuirRES INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 


9 nid @ = 
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h y New DRIVER CONVENIENCES ... 
that counts ae “PLANNED FOR UTMOST SAFETY 


a f OPERATION! 









The new 1955 BLUE BIRD is the finest and 
most completely safety-engineered School Bus 
ever built. It combines all the features of 
long-life construction and low-cost operation 
you’ve always wanted. You can’t afford Nor to 
get the facts about BLUE BIRD... write today! 












BODY 
co. 





FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 






BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 

Please send me your new 8-page ALL 
AMERICAN Brochure 







C. L. GOUGLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. ae. eee ee 
705-769 Lake ®, Dept. 3, Kent, Ohio 
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PITTSBURGH Hl 3-3ui tells 


S%ee/ Deck 
7] CRANOSTANOS 





LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, David Storr Jordan High School; 5,000 
seats, Depth 28 rows, length 306 ft, 


JENNINGS, LOUISIANA, Jefferson Davis High School; 1850 seats. Depth 
21 rows, length 144 ft, 


NEW CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA, New Castile High School; 7200 seats. 
Depth 30 rows, length 360 fr. ' 


PITTSBURGH ’*DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 


Sales Offices at: 
PITTSBURGH (2 5427 Neville island DES MOINES (8 926 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK 2 295 Industrial Office Bidg. DALLAS (1 1226 Praetorian Bidg 
CHICAGO (3 1217 First National Bank Bidg. SEATTLE 517 Lane Street 
LOS ANGELES (48 6398 Wilshire Bivé. SANTA CLARA, CAL. 616 Alvise Road 





Serving 


HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


everywhere 


Ct- 





North, South, East and West through- 
out the country, Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel-Deck Grandstands are at the 
heart of high school outdoor events. 
From football to Commencement, 
these adaptable, handsome stands 
serve comfort and security through- 
out the year. Unit-constructed, per- 
manent, low in first cost and low in 
upkeep, P-DM Grandstands—first 
choice of progressive school districts 
—offer truly exceptional value. May 
we give you the details? 





Whét's Zlew FOR SCHOOLS 
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Edited by BESSIE COVERT 





TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 212. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your re 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall m 


Modnar Asphalt Tile 
Available in Planks 


A new development in asphalt tile is 
introduced in Modnar Random Plank. 
Instead of the traditionally square-cut 
tile, Modnar comes in tile planks 4 
inches wide and 24 inches long, in % 
and 3/16 inch thicknesses. An attractive 
random pattern can be obtained by cut- 
ting a few planks to different lengths. 

The new tiles are offered in beautiful 
woodtone colors, making attractive floors. 
Installation is speeded with the new 
plank tile and there is a minimum of 
waste. Pre-estimating and measuring 
are not required with the plank tile. 
Woodtone colors offered include Drift 
wood, Oak, Maple and Walnut. Both 
the color and the veining go all the way 
through the plank. Each color can be 
used by itself or in combination with 
one or more of the others. Tile-Tex, 1232 
McKinley Ave., Chicago Heights, Ill. 


For more details circle #726 on mailing card. 


Protective Plates 
in Attractive Colors 

Formica plates have been added to 
the line of Cipeo Contemporary Archi- 
tectural Hardware. Offered in eleven 
attractive colors and black, the rugged 
plates assure attractive appearance over 
years of wear. Formica is used for kick 
plates, mop plates, stretcher plates, ar- 
mor plates and push-pull plates. Colors 
have been blend with or 
complement the decorative scheme of 
the room or other area and the plates 
are available in any Formica color or 
pattern on order. 

All plates are % inch thick, beveled 
four sides and have warp resistant back- 
ing for smooth, level application. Nec- 
essary screws for attaching are furnished 
in any finish to match other metal 
hardware or trim. These protective 
plates of Formica are wiped clean with 
a damp cloth and have high resistance 
to wear. Cipco Corporation, 22nd & 
Cole Sts., St. Louis 6, Mo. 


For more details circle #727 on mailing card 


selected to 
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Brush-On Adhesive 
for Installing Tile 

Developed for use with Terraflex vinyl 
asbestos tile, Terraflex adhesive may be 
applied with an ordinary paint brush. 
Resistant to water, heat and alkali, the 
new brush-on adhesive firmly bonds the 
tile to oor and wall surfaces. It is color- 
less, clean and easy to spread in a thin 
coat. Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. 


For more details circle #728 on mailing card. 


Wardrobe Unit 
Adaptable in Height 

A wardrobe unit which can be ad- 
justed in height to suit the pupils in the 
classroom is offered in the Schooline 
Wallmount Wardrobe Racks and Over 


shoe Racks. Wallmount Wardrobe Racks 
come in 3 foot 2 inch and 4 foot 2 inch 
length units for mounting directly on 
any wall, independently or interlocked 
tu make continuous racks of any length 
required, They provide coat hangers or 
hooks with trays for hats and 
books. 

The Wallmount Overshoe Racks are 
mounted on the wall just high enough to 
provide a place for rubbers and over 
shoes. They are built of heavy gauge 
welded steel and offer space for keeping 
footwear neat and off the floor. They 
are designed in lengths to match the 
Wallmount Wardrobe Racks and are used 
in conjunction with them to provide 
wardrobe facilities in minimum space, 
The units are mounted on supporting 
columns permanently attached to the 
wall, and the wardrobe racks can be ad 


above 


(Continued on page 182) 


it 


uest to the manufacturers. 
ake every effort to supply it. 


justed for height from the floor or dis 
tance apart in 2 inch steps over a 30 inch 
range to serve any age group. Vogel- 
Peterson Co., 1127 W. 37th St., Chi- 
cago 9. 


For more details circle #729 on mailing card 


Classroom Furniture 
Is Posture-Engineered 

The new line of Westmoreland school 
furnture is designed in all sizes, propor 
tion-scaled for all grades from kinder 
garten to college. Posture-engineered for 
comfort and correct posture, the new line 
is carefully withstand 
heavy classroom use. 

The Westmoreland desk 
unit illustrated are constructed of tubular 
steel with Northern hardwood maple 
tops, seats and backs. They are also 
available with plastic or plywood desk 
tops and plywood chair seats and backs. 
7 he seat is deeply saddled for comfort 
over long periods of sitting and the 
molded back gives comfortable support 
at the right place. The welded steel con 
struction is sturdy and strong and chairs 
and desk are fitted with oversize 1 13/16 
inch diameter glides what will not mar 
the floor or come out of the tubular steel 


constructed to 


and chair 


legs without special tools. 

The desk is available in open-front 
and lifting lid styles. The book box is 
full-sized and roomy with 20 gauge steel 
formed sides and bottom, Extra large 
clean-out holes are 
lifting lid is non-slamming and noiseless 
with a friction, long-wearing, fully-en 
closed hinge which requires no mainte 
nance. The tubular steel frames are of 
fered in attractive colors for bright class 
rooms, including taupe, turquoise, coral, 


¢? 


prov ided and the 


- 


blue and nickel chrome. Westmoreland 
Seating Div. of Westmoreland Metal 
Mfg. Co., Milnor St. & Bleigh Ave., 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


For more details circle #730 on mailing card 





What's Hlew ... 


Modernline Furniture 

Is Attractive and Comfortable 
Adapted to modern school room archi 

tecture and classroom practices, the new 


school furniture is stream 


The attractive furniture 


Modernline 
lined in design 
is designed for freedom of movement 
and flexibility of room arrangement. A 
tablet arm or desk top can be bolted to 
the basic chair, or 


the metal frame of 


arms may be added to make a teacher's 
or utility chair, The unique tablet arm ts 
trapezoidal in shape and is mounted 


at the correct writing angle. Desks are 
available with open front book boxes or 
lift type lid, 

The desk and chair illustrated are con 
structed of tubular steel and plywood 
in a design which permits stacking of 
chairs. The furniture has metal parts 
finished in a choice of coral, blue-gray, 
turquoise or chrome for attractive, cheer 
tul classrooms. Norcor Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


For more details circle #731 on mailing card 


Roto-Glo Switch 
Has Quiet Operation 

Designed for use on A.C, circuits, the 
new P&S Roto-Glo Switches may be in 
stalled in any position, They can be used 
to full current rating on fluorescent and 
incandescent lighting loads, and on mo 
tors when the full load current is not 
more than 80 per cent of rating of 
switch, The luminous knob pin-points 


switch locations at night and the func 
tional design and subdued glow of the 
switches are combined with feather-quiet 
operation, Screwless terminals make wir 


182 


ing quick and easy. Pass & Seymour, 
Inc., Solvay Station, Syracuse 9, N.Y. 


For more details circle #732 on mailing card 


Pencil Sharpener 
Has Point Adjuster 

Located conveniently on the outside 
of the crank handle, the positive point 
adjuster on the new Boston Ranger 55 
Pencil Sharpener permits the selection of 
fine, medium or broad points. The dial 
shown in the illustration makes it easy 
to make the selection desired. The new 
sharpener has a stainless steel receptacle, 
strong double bearing engineering and 
a deluxe finish throughout. C. Howard 
Hunt Pen Co., Camden 1, N.J. 


For more details circle #733 on mailing card. 


Basketball Backstop 
Has Welded Construction 

The new No, 11F Forward Swing 
Basketball Backstop with No. 14FM 
Fanshaped Metal Bank is available for 
rectangular plywood banks, rectangular 
and fanshaped glass banks and fan 


shaped plywood banks. The welded-type 
construction gives greater rigidity to the 
unit. With only one oblique brace run- 
ning from the overhead pipe to the 
bottom of the bank, greater visibility is 
provided where installed in front of 
bleachers. 

The new backstop has an automatic 
cable pull with a positive locking ar 
rangement which holds the bank firmly 
in place when the backstop is in playing 
position. Neatness and simplicity are 
provided with the welded construction 
in addition to greater strength and rigid 
ity and easier and faster installation. 
Recreation Equipment Corp., P. O. Box 
967, Anderson, Ind. 


For more details circle #734 on mailing card. 


Study Top Chair 
Has Two Tablet Sizes 

The new Trim Line school furniture 
features a chair desk with study top in 
sizes. The s300TA Tablet Arm 
Chair has the standard sized tablet arm 
for lectures and classrooms. The s300- 


(Continued on page 184) 


two 


TABS Tablet Arm Chair features an 
extra-large tablet arm for high school 
and college classrooms with pencil groove 
and book rack. The 20 by 28 inch tablet 


arm provides sufficient area for study as 
well as note-taking. There is ample 
clearance between the arm and the back 
of the chair and the arm support is off 
set for added comfort. 

The chair frame is constructed of % 
inch chrome-plated tubular steel with con 
tinuous brace on legs and optional un 
der-seat bookshelf of '% inch tubular 
steel. The formed seat, posture back and 
tablet arm are of solid birch with tablet 
arm also available in plastic. Both tablet 
arm chairs have seat heights of 17 and 
18 inches with tablet arm heights on 18 
inch chair of approximately 29 inches in 
front and 26 inches in rear. Heywood- 
Wakefield Company, Menominee, Mich. 


and Gardner, Mass. 
For more details circle #735 on mailing card 


Light Switch 
Has Glowing Handle 

A tiny neon light glows in the handle 
of a new mercury light switch when in 
the “off” position. The switch is thus 
easily found in the dark in washrooms, 
storage rooms, auditoriums, corridors 
and other areas. When used for lights 
in remote areas, the glow indicates that 
the light is off, since the tiny neon light 
goes off when the switch is flicked to 
“on.” Cost of operation for the switch 
is practically nothing and tests indicate 
that under normal operating conditions 
it will give ten to fifteen years of service. 


The switch is available with ivory handle 
under Catalog Number GE5531-2. Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Wiring Device 
Dept., Providence 7, R.L. 


For more details circle 2736 on mailing card. 
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any Way 


you look at it— 


your school gets 


more with 


new KOMPAKT 


Uy », 
Wy) wk — he file 
La ——— with the 


f 


extra drawer 


Now for the first time since the invention of the vertical 
file, you can have a desk-height file with 3 letter or 
legal-size drawers instead of 2...a counter-height file 
with 4 instead of 3 drawers...a 5-drawer file no higher 
than a 4-drawer unit...a 6-drawer file comparable to 
a 5-drawer. KOMPAKT can save up to 50% of your 
filing floor space... has smoother operation, more 
modern appearance and greater strength and durability! 
Write for free folder LBV692, Room 1637, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Remington. Fland 
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Whit’ Hlew ... 


Classroom Desks 
of Plywood and Steel 

Classroom desks in the Samsonite line 
of school furniture designed by Russel 


Wright are available in a range of ten 
sizes for different age group chair heights. 
Desk tops are offered in three surfaces: 
plastic laminated to plywood, solid maple 
or birch, or maple plywood, Tubular 
steel legs are finished in a baked enamel 
and are available in four new colors for 
cheerful classrooms: turquoise, rust red, 
cocoa brown and light gray. 

The deep drawn stamped book box is 
made from one piece of steel with gen 
crously rolled top edge to provide rigidity 
and prevent injury to fingers. Interiors 
contain full-length pencil groove and 
two cleaning holes at the back. The lift 
lid type desk has a special adjustable 


friction hinge which is extra large for 
strength and durability, permitting easy 





raising of the book box lid but slow 
falling to prevent slamming. Counter 
sunk rubber bumpers reduce noise when 
desk is closed. The open shelf model is 
of stamped heavy gauge steel with all 
of the features of the lift lid type. All 
desks have shelves shaped to allow maxi 
mum room for seating comfort. Shway- 


der Brothers, Inc., 1050 S. Broadway, 


Denver 9, Colo. 
For more details circle #737 on mailing card. 


Improved Cooling System 
in Electric Water Cooler Line 

Triple-effect cooling systems are fea- 
tured in the new line of electric water 
coolers brought out by Cordley & Hayes. 
Capacities of individual models have 
been increased up to 30 per cent because 
of the improvement. Two other major 
improvements in the line include dual 
hand and foot controls and thermostatic 
protection for the storage system as well 
as thermostatic control of drinking water 
temperature, 

Five of the seven new models are air 
cooled and two are water cooled, Capac 
ities range from 5 to 27 gallons per hour, 
With the triple-effect cooling system, 
water is pre-cooled, flashed cooled and 
then chilled in storage. An adjustable 
thermostat controls the temperature of 
the drinking water and can be regulated 


(Continued on page 186) 


Only Kloor-hing 


the No. | machine does 


jobs 


Performance of the all-new Floor-King will amaze you—on 
any job, any floor, any rug! Years ahead features make it 
more practical, more versatile, easiest for operator. This 
one machine will scrub, wax, polish, buff, steel wool, 

disc sand, shampoo a rug—wet or dry, even grind terrazzo, 
smooth or level concrete and clean factory floors. 


Designed to help you do a top-notch top-speed job 


with 


less effort, for less money! Two complete lines priced to 


fit every budget 


., Standard or Heavy Duty models, 


14” to 23” brush size, 4 to 114 H.P Write, wire or 
phone today for a free on-the-job demonstration. 


PERFORMANCE PROVED MAINTENANCE MACHINES 


Literature On Request. 
Sales to Institutional 
Market through Sani- 
tary Supply Dealers. 


WORLD-WIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


MERICAN 


FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE CO. 


548 South &. Clair Street, Toledo 3, Ohio 


over a 10 degree range. Foot and hand 
controls that operate the water valve 
work independently. Both are mechani 
cally operated. The coolers are sturdily 
built and construction permits easy access 
to the interior when necessary. Cordley & 
Hayes, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


For more details circle #738 on mailing card. 


One-Unit Photocopier 
Is Light and Compact 

As its name indicates, the Cormac 
Compact is a light, small photocopying 
unit for desk top use. It makes dry black 
and white copies of anything printed, 
typed, drawn or blue-printed in a mini 
mum of time. It is easy to operate and 
produces inexpensive copies quickly, sav 
ing time of typists as well as producing 


copies of material which would other 
wise be difficult or impossible to repro 
duce in the office. Cormac Industries, 


Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


For more details circle #739 on mailing card 
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Get homemaking teachers off the 
OLD EQUIPMENT 
MERRY-GO-ROUND! 


Westinghouse School Plan provides up-to-the-minute 
appliances . . . gives new “lift to homemaking 
subjects ... makes it possible to re-equip a whole 
home ec laboratory on a very small budget. 









Enthusiasm of students—and teachers—soars when lessons have the advan- 
tage of new, up-to-the-minute appliances in classroom sessions, You can 





step up interest in your homemaking program by taking advantage of the 






Westinghouse School Plan. 







Here’s how it works 


1. Schools buy new Westinghouse Appliances at about \% retail cost 





. 1 appliance or as many as you need. 





Free folder gives complete details 





2. Appliances are replaced with new models each year at no further 





Order copies for yourself and 







others concerned with the pur cost...and no-charge replacements continue as long as you wish, 
chase of teaching equipment, Of 3. Yearly replacements practically eliminate maintenance expense. 
fer limited to continental U. S, A. 

Write to: 4, Steady progress can be made on small budgets because, year after 





year, all funds can be used to install additional new appliances. In a 





surprisingly short time your whole home ec laboratory will be com- 





Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Electric Appliance Division pletely equipped with the very newest appliances. ‘Teachers and 
Consumer Service Department NS-6 students will both love it! 

Mansfield, Ohio 







5. Helpful teaching aids are supplied without charge. 


you CAN BE SURE...iF s Westinghouse 





<a 













Upright Frost-Free Food Flectric Electric Food Waste Vocuum Speed Electric 
Home Freezers + Refrigerators * oastes-Oven * (Craltes © Rotisserie + Dishwashers + laundromat + Dryer + Water Heaters +  Disposer + Cleaners + Cook-M-Fryer + Ranges 
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Whét's Flew ... 


“Electronic Supervisor” 
Saves Time and Money 
The IBM Central Control 


tems many as 


Sys 


on-off 


new 
operate as forty 
functions wherever commercial 60 cycle 
power is available, without special con 
trol The 
simple, efhcient means of automatically 


wiring. system provides a 
switching lights, starting and stopping 


motors, opening and closing valves, 
operating signal systems and many other 
functions. A unique electronic relay, 
coupled with carrier current, makes the 
system's performance possible without 
control wires to terminal units 
Conservation of fuel, water, clectrical 
power and other resources and economy 
of operation are effected by the system 
which affords control of functions auto 
matically from a central panel instead of 
individual control at the various sources. 
A Central Operations Panel, Transmitter 
and Coded Relays are the system’s major 
components, Signals, initiated by the 
Central Operations Panel through the 
Transmitter, are transmitted to the Coded 
Relays in the providing the 
means of remote, automatic operation ol 
electrical The Central Opera 
tions Panel permits checking at a glance 
the state of any remote electrically con 
trolled services. The system is set for 
the required schedules and automatic ally 


them at all When 


system, 


services, 


maintains times. 


necessary manual operation is possible. 
International Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


For more details circle 2740 on mailing card 


Utility Truck 
Folds for Storage 

A rugged steel frame standing on four 
easy rolling wheels gives strength and 
rigidity to the new Model D-90 Jan-I 
San utility truck. A steel platform base 
casily transports cans, supplies and equip 





ment of all kinds) The frame folds in 
stantly for compact storage and is as 
quickly opened ready for use. 

A detachable canvas bag with five 
bushel capacity is easily attached to col 


(Continued on page 188) 


1. S Of @_ 


DRY HEAT 
FOOD TABLES 
ELIMINATE 
STEAM AND 
WATER PANS 
FOREVER 


ATLAS 


National Corn 
1323 Channing Street 


e Works 


Los Angeles 21, California 


lect trash, waste paper, soiled linen or 
other items. Cleaning tools are carried 
on four utensil hooks below the push 
handles. The truck offers a compact, 
efficient unit maintenance workers 
and can be stored in minimum space 
when not in use. The Paul O. Young 
Company, Line Lexington, Pa. 


For more details circle #741 on mailing card 


for 


All-Metal Roller Spreader 
for Line Marking 

Athletic, traffic and safety lines can be 
printed with the improved all-metal, 
sled-type roller spreader used with the 
Universal Controlled-Flo Traffic-Line 
Paint-Striper. The printed line is sharp, 
clean and long lasting. Features of the 
new machine are marked mobility and 
quiet, easy operation, making it suited 
for line marking either indoors or out. 

Maintenance requirement for the 
spreader is a can of kerosene or paint 
thinner for immersion when not in use. 
The machine has gravity spread and has 
no power unit, making maintenance 
simple. It is available in five models, 
ranging in paint capacity from three to 
ten gallons, and can be used for marking 
black top, macadam, concrete, asphalt 
or wood, Line Marker Division, Uni- 
versal Yonkers Corp., 30 Woodworth 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


For more details circle #742 on mailing card 
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New! 


THE SCOTT 
by Sylvania 


Solves many school lighting problems 


...at low cost! 


Inrropucine THE scoTt, Sylvania’s leader in an entire- 
ly new trend in lighting! Here’s a new low-brightness 
fluorescent fixture with an all-luminous, all-plastic 
shielding, providing an over-all illumination efficiency 
of 89.8%. 

Combine the efficiency of The Scott with its ease of 
installation and maintenance, and you have a fixture 
that goes a long way toward answering today’s problems 
of rising costs. Check these unique features: 

Top Efficiency, Low Brightness — 89.8“, efficiency 
provides more light with fewer fixtures. Low brightness 
substantially reduces glare and eyestrain. 


All-Luminous Appearance—All-plastic shielding 
diffuses comfortable light to all corners of a room. 


Exciting Design Advance— Exclusive modern de- 
sign, clean lines blend with up-to-date classroom décor. 


Lightweight, Rigid Construction— Plastic shield- 
ing alleviates critical weight factor, holds straight-line 
characteristics. 

For unusual effects, colored lamps may be used. For 
complete specifications and information, write for our 
Booklet F-612. You incur no obligation. 

SyLvaniA Evectric Propucts, INc. 
60 Boston St., Salem, Mass. 





Convenient 

Hinging Arrange- 

ment. One-piece 

plastic shielding 

swings down from 

either side for easy 

maintenance—can be 

quickly removed for 

cleaning. 
Specify these features . . . specify 

THE SCOTT 

1. One-piece, all-plastic louver shielding. 

2. Plastic shielding of high-temperature, de- 
staticized polystyrene 

3. Minimum 35° lengthwise and 35° cross 
wise shielding. 

Efficiency of 89.8% with an ICI distribu 
tion of 55% up and 45% down 
Shielding hinged or removed from either 

side. 

6. Silver-plated lampholder contacts on 
rapid start fixtures. 

7. Channel blanked from 18-gauge cold rolled 
steel with longitudinal forming 

8. All painted metal parts subjected to the 
patented #160 Bonderite Process after 
fabrication. 


SYLVANIA ¥ 


...fastest growing name in sight 











LIGHTING RADIO ELECTRONICS TELEVISION ATOMIC ENERGY 
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HAIRPINLINE COLD CATHODE 


with 


LOW BRIGHTNESS — LONG LIFE 


Cold Cathode is designed to outlast all other lamps 5 to 1. 
- Low-brightness lamp eliminates louvers 

Eliminates vacuum-cleaner cleaning of fixtures. 

Eliminates scrubbing of louvers. 

Eliminates continuous lamp changing. 

Three-year unconditional lamp guarantee against burnouts. 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF OUR BOCKLET 
FACTS ABOUT COLD CATHODE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2347 E. NINE MILE ROAD, HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN 


THE TOWELS WITH THE QUALITY YOU REMEMBER 
AND THE PRICE YOU FORGET! 


Low initial cost doesn’t make a bargain—performance compared with price 
is the proof of a good buy. And that’s the McArthur School Towel story 

» @ story of true economy because McArthur towels are the lowest cost- 
per-use towels on the market! The reason is simple—over 60 years of experience 

. the use of highest quality triple-twisted two-ply yarns . . . full tape rib 
construction . . . heavy selvage edge. Write today for full information on 
the McArthur School Towel Plan—and save money for your school, with 
McArthur. 


GEO. Me A RT H U it BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Voliand, (9 Fairchild Drive, Eggerteviile 21, N.Y. 








What's Flew .. 


Combination Cooker and Kettle 
for Steam Cooking 

Either gas or electricity can be used 
to heat the new Model 2M-K steam unit. 
The combination unit has a two compart 
ment direct connected steam cooker and 
a 40 gallon direct connected steam jack 
cted kettle. Steam is furnished by a 2.8 
h.p. boiler (gas) or 24 kw boiler (elec- 
tric), complete with controls, located in 
the cabinet under the steam cooker. The 
advantages of steam pressure cookers 


and steam jacketed kettles are thus avail 
able in one compact unit for use where 
there is no direct steam supply. 

The efficient steam cookers provide 
capacity for steam pressure cooking of 
all types of vegetables, meats, fowl and 
seafoods, as well as kettle capacity for all 
kinds of soups, casseroles, sauces and 
gravies. The new combination unit is 
inexpensive to install and operate and 
requires only one fuel, water and drain 
connection. It operates fast and efh 
ciently and is easy to keep clean. The 
unit is also available with steam cookers 
designed to use six standard cafeteria 
pans in each department. Market Forge 
Co., Everett 49, Mass. 


For more details circle #743 on mailing card. 


Self-Propelled Floor Machine 
Simplifies Maintenance 

Ease of operation and light weight 
are features of the new type, self-propelled 
floor machine for asphalt tile and hard 
wood floors. The 21 inch wide brush 
permits fast bufhng or rewaxing of 
floors. The low hood design allows 
buffing under desks and seating and 
permits working within an inch of the 
walls. 

Especially designed for school and 
other institutional use, the floor machine 
has a dry-waxing device for fast renewal 
of wax coatings on floors. Wax is spread 
and polished in the same operation. The 
machine features vacuum dust control 
and accessories include tampico polishing 
brush, a palmetto scrubbing brush and 
steel wool rolls for dry buffing. G. H. 
Tennant Co., 2566 N. 2nd St., Minne- 
apolis 11, Minn. 


For more details circle 2744 on mailing card 
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Architect: Truman J. Mathews, A.1.A., Santa Fe, N. M. 


It’s sad but true, that it’s easier to get money to build a new 
school than it is to get money for maintenance of an old one 

People get excited and cooperative at the thought of a 
new building, but they drag their feet at the expense of 
maintaining earlier structures. There's a moral here: design 
for the future when you build schools, and this applies 
particularly to the window areas 

Large expanses of clear glass can be very handsome. But 
there is nothing handsome about the huge fuel bills that 
come with winter. They admit an abundance of daylight, 
but it is raw, uncontrolled light. There is nothing pleasant 
about the searing summer heat, and the cost of protective 
awnings and shades. If vandalism is a problem, just a few 
well-placed rocks can run up a thousand dollar replacement 


bill 
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PC Glass Blocks possess none of these drawbacks, They 
look beautiful when properly used. They reduce fuel bills 
10 to 20%, on the average. PC Glass Blocks provide soft, con 
trolled daylight, thus eliminating the glare problem and need 
for blinds. PC Glass Blocks are very difficult to break, and 
they are easy to replace 

As for low maintenance, remember that there is nothing 
to paint or putty. Normal rainfall keeps them clean—an 
annual hosing down is all they need. Want more information 
Write Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. 5-65, One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: 57 Bloor 
St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


PC Glass Blocks 


ALSO SKYTROL™ AND FOAMGLAS® 








Whats Hlew ... 


Teachers’ Desks 
In Several Models 


A new line of teachers’ desks has been 
developed by Williams and Brower. The 
No. 5430-D Double Pedestal Desk illus 
trated has a 54 by 30 inch top and is 
available in oak or maple, It is 30 inches 
high and each pedestal has three drawers. 
A locking drawer in the knee section 
controls all metal locking devices in the 
desk. 

The line includes double and single 
pedestal desks, some with space flor a 
typewriter stand, and a two-drawer desk 
with no pedestal. All are ruggedly con 
structed of selected hardwood, in oak or 
maple, Full mortise and tenon construc 
tion with molding around the bottom of 
panels gives them stability and strength. 
Frames are reenforced at lower rear cor 
ners with steel corner tenons, Drawers 
are dove tailed front and rear with hard 


wood veneer interiors. The desks are 


attractive, durable, and are available in 
sizes and arrangements to fit every need. 


Williams & Brower, Inc., Siler City, N.C. 


For more detalis circle #745 on mailing card 


Dishwashing Machines 
in Upright Door Type 

Two new upright door type dishwash- 
ing machines are offered for use in small 
institutional kitchens. Each requires less 
than four square feet of floor space and 
has no pipes in the back. The machines 
are rated at 900 dishes per hour. Model 
HL is designed for straight through 
operation and Model HLC for corner 
operation, 

Compact in design, the machines yet 
provide operating capacity for all types 
of dishes and small trays. The power 
wash features a double action revolving 
wash above and below the dishes. Other 
Universal features include electric timed 
wash and rinse control, electric or gas 
operated final rinse booster and stainless 
steel legs, panels and interior equipment. 
Universal Dishwashing Machinery Co., 
Windsor Place, Nutley 10, N. J. 


For more details circle #746 on mailing card. 


Comfortable Lighting 
With Paradome Luminaire 

The Holophane Paradome semi-direct 
incandescent luminaire is designed to give 


(Continued on page 192) 


the advantages of natural lighting. It is 
adaptable to a wide variety of uses in 
classrooms, offices and corridors. It can 
be mounted attached to the ceiling or 
suspended from rods and is pleasing in 
appearance. 

A totally enclosed unit, the Paradome 
permits complete control of all light rays 
emitted by the bulb, which may be either 
200 or 300 watts. The bottom concave 
Controlens is designed to give the effect 
of tilting a lens away from a viewer, thus 
preventing any uncontrolled light from 
striking the eye. A fiber glass cover fits 


snugly on the upper dome to produce a 
soft glow on the outer portions of the 
unit. Holophane Company, Inc., 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle #747 on mailing card. 


TimBeER StrucTuRES, INC. 


P. O. Box 3782-H, Portland 8, Oregon 
Offices in Ramsey, N. J.; Garden City, N. Y.; Chicago; Ferndale, Mich.; Kansas City 
St. Louis; Minneapolis; Boston; Columbus; Des Moines; Wichita; Dallas; Houston 
Birmingham; Charlotte; Memphis; West Hartford; Seattle Spokane Denver 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA + Richmond, California 


Local Representatives throughout the United States and Conada 


Modern Classrooms 


with framing of engineered timber 
for low cost and long service 


Moderate construction costs, absence of costly 
maintenance, handsome appearance and great- 
est fire safety are built into the school which 
uses engineered timber members of Timber 
Structures, Inc. 

In this room, for example, glued laminated 
timber beams support a roof consisting of 
2-inch tongue-and-groove sheathing, rigid 
board insulation and built-up roof surface, 
with acoustical tiles applied to the under side 
of the decking. Highly resistant to destruction 
by fire, this roof assembly provides maximum 
safety and deserves annual savings in insur- 
ance costs. 

Timber structural units which give you bet- 
ter schools for less investment are illustrated 
in the booklet, “Modern Functional Schools’. 
Get a copy from the nearest Timber Structures 


office, or write us for it. No charge, of course. 
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ZROC 


Look Better, Clean Easier, Last Longer 


Azrock asphalt tile is built better to last longer. 
Wherever school floors get unusually concen- 
trated foot traffic, Azrock will take this punish- 
ing wear and keep its youth and beauty. 


Azrock colors give school designers and archi- 


tects wide latitude in solving decorative and 


design problems. And they are the kind of 


clean, bright, light reflecting colors needed in 


modern schools. 


Azrock’s asphalt-asbestos structure is tightly 


_ AZROCK PRODUCTS DIVISIO 
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Page, Southerland & Page, Architects, Austin 


Floors = 


interlaced, making it a denser, extra rugged 
tile with more resistance to abrasive wear. And 
because it has an extra smooth surface, Azrock 
keeps dirt and soil from grinding in — makes 


cleaning simple, quick and inexpensive. 


Compare Azrock with other similar tiles 
and you'll see why it is preferred by school 
architects everywhere. Yet, Azrock costs no 
more than ordinary asphalt tiles. For full infor- 
mation, ask us to have a qualified representa- 
tive call on you. There’s no obligation. 


+ UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. 
ee ee eee 


PRODUCTS 


Texas 





Whats Hlew ... 


Magic Frame Troffer 
Maintained Without Tools 

No tools are required to insert and 
maintain the new Magic Frame Troffer. 


Chis addition to the line of Electro Sils 
A-King lighting fixtures has “Speedy 
Latches” in wireway channel for efhicient 
and simple hanging. All electrical com 
ponents are contained on a removable 
chained cover, and the door is installed 
and removed by merely lifting and shift 
ing. 

The new troffer also features a bottom 
door that hinges on a concealed pivot 
and locks in position by a concealed re 
tainer, smooth troffer face, and door that 
is interchangeable into any other Magic 
Frame fixture. Simple installation and 
removal of any number of doors for ser 
vicing is thus afforded without marking 
or sorting and without disturbance, The 
Magic Frame troffer is available with all 
types of flat glass and plastic diffusers. 
Electro Silv-A-King Corporation, 1535 
S. Paulina St., Chicago 8. 


For more details circle #746 on mailing card 








Insulation and Ceramic Finish 
Offered in Duraface Foamglas 

A new cellular glass insulating ma- 
terial combining both insulation and 
ceramic finish in a single unit is offered 
in Duraface Foamglas. A durable, im 
pact-resisting surface is provided along 
with high insulating and moisture-proof 
qualities. 

The years of research, the 
new product is produced in a single 
operation which provides the Foamglas 
insulation with a hard white crust 
three-fourths of an inch thick on the 
surface, With the new material a wall is 
completely insulated and surface-finished 
erection operation. No finish 
coating is required and unsupported 
walls can be built of the blocks because 
of their rigidity and high compressive 


result of 


in one 


strength, 

The completely inorganic material will 
not rot or deteriorate and is not affected 
by fungus. It does not provide food or 
nesting material for rats and other ver 
min and walls are easily washed down 
for sanitation and cleanliness. The ma 
terial is resistant to nearly all chemicals 
as it is made of pure glass. The surface 
finish cannot peel or crack off, the ma 
terial cannot burn and will not transmit 
fire, and maintenance costs are at a 
minimum. Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 
411 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

For more details circle 2749 on mailing card. 
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Heavy-Duty Refrigerators 
of Stainless Steel 

The new line of Tyler Reach-In Re- 
frigerators is made of easy-to-clean stain 
less steel. Ranging in capacities from 
18 to 79 cubic feet, the heavy-duty line 
is designed for institutional use in the 
preservation of perishable foods and 
pharmaceuticals. The rugged welded 
steel construction assures long life and 
the minimum of three inches of non 
settling, super-density insulation assures 
temperature control and proper sanita- 
tion, 

Triple-glazed glass doors are standard 
on the new Reach-In models but solid, 
stainless steel doors may be specified if 
desired. Door arrangements are available 
in a wide variety, including one, two 
or three doors, sliding or open-out types. 


All hinged doors have heavy-duty, 
chrome-plated hardware. Tyler Refrig- 
eration Corp., Niles, Mich. 


For more details circle #750 on mailing card 


ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 
apper everything you ask for in a school tnstallation / 


So perfectly does the Everlite meet and exceed the special re- 
quirements for school and institutional use, that it might have 
been custom designed to your architect’s specifications. Check 
these standard features that make Everlite the outstanding 
buy for your school installation. . .| 


1. LONG LIFE — Ageless Alcoa alumi- 
num alloy extrusions and castings...noth- 
ing to rust, rot, sag, shrink, swell or warp. 
2. MAINTENANCE-FREE — Corrosion- 
proof aluminum requires no scraping or 
painting ...repair or replacement... 
will not support disease, mold, fungus 
or termites. 

3. BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE — Har- 
monizes with any type architecture ... 
approved by leading architects as a 
wise investment of school funds. 

4. MAXIMUM LIGHT ADMISSION— 
Narrow aluminum sash bars and curved 
eaves admit up to 4 more light. 


5. ABUNDANT VENTILATION— Wide 
vents extending full length of house 
with weatherproof, continuous-socket 
hinge. 

6. FIREPROOF—Nothing to sustain com- 
bustion . . . ideal for roof installations. 
7. COMPLETE ACCESSORIES — One 
source for automatic heating and ven- 
tilating equipment, Transite benches and 
everything needed. 

8. EASY, QUICK ERECTION—No on- 
the-job fabrication . .. can be erected 
by unskilled personnel. 

9. EXPANDABLE — Standardized sec- 
tions permit easy, low-cost expansion. 


Before you build, write for free literature No. NS-655 


MODEL E-2 THREE SECTION 


14615 LORAIN AVENUE 


- PHONE CL 


1-2345 - 


CLEVELAND 11, 


OHIO 
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First with America’s automobile industry 


NIBROC TOWELS... first wet strength towel 


and still the finest . « » Super-absorbent —strong— sanitary Wy 


soft-textured Nibroc Towels are used by more institutions and — 


industries than any other paper towel. Buy the finest — Nibroc Towels 


together with Nibroc Sofwite or Softan Toilet Tissues. For name of 
. . ‘ . . “f . . : His ® | Nib 
distributor see ‘‘ Nibroc”’ in your classified directory or write et 


MRS COOLS : “ 
Brown Company, Dept. NY-6, 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. wth 
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HOME MAKING 

LABORATORY 

AND ART ROOM 
FURNITURE 


For more than sixty years Peterson furniture has set the pace for style and 
design. Peterson engineers and leading educators, studying together the re- 
quirements of school furniture under actual working conditions, have built 
into each piece of equipment a quality and workability that has made 
Peterson the leading choice of educators for many years. 


Our representative will gladly assist in any problem you may have . . . or if 
you prefer, write on your letterhead for our illustrated catalog. 


teonsnno PETERSON « co., inc. 


1226 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


UNI-FLO ENGINEERED 


Double Deflection Crilles 


. . » adjustable, tamperproof ! 





Assure you rapid diffusion without 
the discomfort of air stream drop 


Permit greater temperature differ- 
entials—resulting in economies in 
duct work and equipment space 


Laboratory designed, engineered 
ond tested——qguoranteed perform 
ance in accordance with published 
engineering data 


Guard against tampering — rigid (Above) Integral 
steel frame attached to duct inside 4 volume control, 
skirt, core may be attached to } an extra, adjusted 
frame with tamperproof screws — with key. (Left) 
closely nested fins add strength, ore Tool positions 
not easily plugged with paper and ff f vertical fins 
other objects Vea! for schools and 

other institutions 


Available with opposed blade vol- 

ume control, key-operated from (Right) Reversing 
face of the diffuser, provides easy or inverting core 
system balancing, prevents unau- provides varia- 


thorized tampering bw = s vertical 
leflection 


DATA BULLETIN, F-3717-3, now available. Consult nearby 
Field Office, or write 


Barber-Colman Company 


Dept. R, 1153 Rock Street Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Wht’ Hlew ... 


Natural Ventilation 
With Wascolite Airdome 

Made of Wascolite acrylic plastic, the 
Airdome has an adjustable lifting ar- 
rangement which permits raising the 
dome for natural ventilation or cross 
ventilation when required. The rugged, 
prefabricated unit is designed to with- 
stand years of outdoor weathering, is 


light weight and shatter-resistant. It af- 
fords high light transmission and has 
good light diffusion properties. It is 
available in White Translucent Wasco- 
lite acrylic plastic for glare-free daylight- 
ing or in Clear Colorless for maximum 
light. 

The Airdome admits even, balanced 
light and is effective in providing light 
ing as well as ventilation for interior 
areas such as lavatories, corridors, utility 
rooms and other space. The frame is of 
aluminum with aluminum curb and 
manually cord-operated adjustable lifting 
arrangement. Wasco Products, Inc., 87 
Faweett St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


For more details circle #751 on mailing card 


Synthetic Detergent 
Cleans With One Application 
Time and labor are saved in floor 
cleaning operations with the new Full 
clean synthetic detergent. One spread 
ing and one rinsing is sufficient to clean 
wood, concrete, terrazzo, linoleum, as 
phalt or tile composition floors as well 
as walls efficiently. The highly concen 
trated detergent is dissolved in water in 
varying amounts, depending on the job 
to be done. It can be used to strip old 
wax from floors, the strength of the 
solution required depending on the age 
and thickness of the wax layer. Weaker 
solutions will clean soil from floors with 
out removing wax. After the single rins 
ing, the floor is left clean, with no film. 
Fullclean works on soil of both acid and 
alkaline derivation and is effective in 
either hard or soft water. It is available 
in one and five gallon cans, 30 and 50 
gallon drums. The Fuller Brush Co., 
Fuller Park, Hartford 2, Conn. 


For more details circle 2752 on mailing card. 
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FREE PLANNING SERVICE FOR YOUR 
HEALTH AND FIRST AID CENTER 





MEDICAL ARTS SUPPLY CO. 
233 Washington St., $.€. 


Increased school participation in immu- 
nization and physical examination 


programs suggest careful consideration 


for health needs. 


Send a sketch of the area your school has 


allotted for this vital function 


and we will provide you with detailed 


proposal and specifications for furniture, 


furnishings, 
equipment and 
supplies 
without obligation. 
* Examination 
Furniture 


¢ First Aid 
Supplies 


* 30,000 Items 
in Stock 





Hamilton Steeltone 
Treatment Cabinet 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architects’ inquiries invited * Phone 9-8274 


Members American Surgical Trade Association, Builders & Traders Exchange 


For 


Barcol. 


WARDROBEdoor 


BARBER 
COLMAN 


~ 


7] 


WARDROBE BEHIND CHALKBOARD 
is reached by easy upward move- 
ment of 2-section Barcol WARD- 
ROBEdoor. Full-view opening 
gives teacher control of ‘‘cloak- 
room rush,”” Provides more work- 
; ing wall space for chalkboard or 
tackboard, more usable floor space 
clear of pivots and hinges. Adver- 
tised to school officials, Call your 
| Barcol distributor...under “Doors” 


; 
in phone book. 


Barber-Colman Company 


DEPT. NB56, ROCKFORD, ILL. 








Information On How To 


Reduce Your Floor Maintenance Costs Tai 


EXTRA HEAVY-DUTY MACHINES // COMMERCIAL VACUUM CLEANERS 


No Matter What Your Floor Problem, 


All GENERALS are heavy-duty machines. Quiet, 
easy, money-saving operation—perfectly balanced! 
Wax! Polish! Buff! Dry Clean! Refinish! Sand! Scrub! 
Shampoo Rugs! Use everywhere—on wood, asphalt, 
tile, marble, rubber, linoleum, cork, terrazzo. 


Sealed-in lubrication. Minimum 


brush replacement. 


It's GENERAL for Mainte- 
nance-free operation. Engi- 
neered the quality way—to 
last! 


Rug shampooing attachment avail- 
able on Models 14, 16, 18. 


a 
¢ 


q 
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y General rF 


© Regardiess of 
your floor problem, 
there's an engi- 
neered GENERAL 
“fit the job."’ 
Write for proof 
and Folder NS6 


fo 


Model K-16 


Established 1930—World's 


LOORCRAFT, INC. 421 
Only Mfr 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION, please send information matt 


square feet 


' 
i 
' 
( best way to take care of floors made of: 
1 
' 


Approximate floor area: 
Company 
Street 


City State 





' 
i 
' 
i] 
; My Name Title NS6 


' 
' 
tt tt 


GENERAL Guarantees Complete Satisfaction! 


Specify GENERAL COMMERCIAL 
VACUUM CLEANERS for more of 
everything!... 114 Horsepower, 70” 
Water Lift, Air Volume, Speed, Econ- 
omy, 1-2-3 Ease on Dry and Wet 
Pick-up. 
WORLD'S FASTEST 
HOSE ATTACHING! 
Ball-bearing, swivel snap at- 
tachment ends time-wasting 
coupling, and uncoupling 
nuisance, 35-foot cord goes 
~ everywhere! 
Powered by the perfect by. 
Pass Motor! Tested and ap- 
prove 
Model 66 


HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


of Complete Line of Floor Machin 





Whél's Flew ... 


| Plastic Surfacing 
| for Counter Tops 


THERE 


Use your Bogen sound system for 
2-way intercommunication with any 
classroom, for distributing recorded 
programs, radio broadcasts, activi- 
ties originating from any classroom, 
emergency announcements, and for 
the many original applications you 
will think of yourself. 

REGARDLESS of how much more you 
might spend, you cannot buy a more 
practical or more dependable sound 
system than a Bogen. Functionally 
designed according to the recom- 
mendations of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and built by the country’s 
largest manufacturer of sound sys- 
tems: David Bogen Co., Inc. 


with a 


sound system 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG | 


POCO eee eee mmm 


David Bogen Co., Inc. Dept. KF 
29 Ninth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 


Please send me your catalog of Bogen 
Centralized School Sound Systems. 


name id 
position 
scheool__ 


elty 





Leseexrceeeeeseoeee 


A new counter top and backsplash sur- 


| facing material is now available for in- 


stallation in laboratories, kitchens, work- 


| rooms and other areas. Known as Curva- 


top, the material is preformed plastic 
with a smooth curve from work surface 


| to backsplash. It is ready to install, is 
available in 25'% inch widths, eight feet 
| long, and in ten colors and patterns. It 


is easily and quickly installed without 
special tools. Consoweld Corporation, 


| Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


For more details circle #753 on mailing card 


Clay Storage Cart 
Has Stainless Steel Bowl 


The Grade-Aid Clay Storage Cart has | 
a stainless steel bowl which resists the | 
corrosive action of clay and retains the | 
steel | 


needed moisture by means of a 
The all-steel unit is mobile, mak 
ing it possible to move it in the classroom 


cover 


to the place of need. The rugged all 
swivel casters make it easily handled by 
teacher and pupils. 

The new clay cart was given the As- 
Industries of Massachusetts 
field. It 


sociated 


award for excellence in its 


solves the problem of storing clay in | 
primary and upper-grade classrooms since 


it keeps the clay moist for proper han 
dling and resists corrosive action. De 
tailed information on the new clay cart 
is available from the Grade-Aid Division, 
Colonial Engineering Co., Inc., Somer- 


| ville 44, Mass. 


For more details circle #754 on mailing card 


| Pencil Qualities 


in Quillette Ball Pen 
Smooth pencil-like writing is offered 


| in the new Quillette ball pen. The light- 
| weight Quillette is instant-starting, re 


quires no refilling or maintenance, and 
is inexepensive. It does not leak, blot, 


smudge or transfer and can be used for | 
all clerical and personal writing. It is | 
available in blue, red and green ink. | 


Reliance Pencil Corporation, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


For more detaiis circle 2755 on mailing card 
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keep them in school... 


Low Cost Soap 
DESTROYS GERMS 


Reduce absenteeism by providing 
degerm Liquid Soap with Actamer’ 
for daily use in all school washrooms. 
It will help control the transmission of 
disease from child to child . . . keep 
attendance up. It’s a real germ-killing 
soap that destroys up to 97% of all 
bacteria on the skin when used regu- 
larly . . . and leaves a protective film 
on the skin which continues to kill 
germs. Won't irritate normal skin. 


GET RID OF GERMS AND 
YOU STOP THE TROUBLE 


* 


Attractive plastic dispenser bottle 
free with trial order for one gal- 
lon or more. 


Write today for prices 
and more information. 


Liquid Soap with Actamer* 


*Registered, M to Ch ic 





ad y 


HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES 


Huntington, Indiana 


ou ul ek en Toronto 2, Onteric 
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AAICH 
, ) J ) 
for the finest in 


Fertuudte-Froved 


Stainless Steel Refrigerators, 


kreezers and Coolers 


MODEL SS60B REACH-IN 

ee Self-contained. For kitchen, 
bakery, pantry, or salad prep- 
aration. Capacity, 55.8 cu. ft. 
Exterior dimensions: 78” 
wide, 32” deep, 76” high. 
Accommodates 18x26” serv- 
ing trays. Also made in 4- 
door model. Available in 
white baked enamel-porcelain 
as well as stainless steel. 


MODEL RSS66 REACH-IN 

et — For remote installation. As- 
be 9 “1 sures complete food condi- 
Aig .- 4 tioning. Capacity, 62 cu. ft. 
" Exterior dimensions: 82” 
Ces ee wide, 32” deep, 71” high. 
Also made in 2-door, 4-door 
and 8-door models. Offered 
with glass doors, if desired. 
Available in porcelain enamel 

as well as stainless steel. 


MODEL SS40FP UPRIGHT FREEZER 


Self contained. Designed to 
meet the most rigid commer- 
cial demands. Capacity, 40.2 
cu. ft. Exterior dimensions: 
68” wide, 32” deep, 76” high. 
Also made in 20 and 30 cu. 
ft. models. Available in white 
enamel finish as well as stain- 
less steel. Remote type freez- 
ers are available, if desired. 


MODEL 888S WALK-IN COOLER 
Permits economical bulk buy- 
ing for menu diversification. 
Exterior dimensions: 8’ wide, 
8’ deep, 8’ high. Shown with 
white baked enamel finish on 
steel. Also available clad with 
stainless steel. Many other 


sizes can be obtained in single 
ee or multiple compartments. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 


DEPT N., COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


HERR Ch giao amoenae 
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Modern Furniture 
for the Modern School! 


Here is a definite trend away from formality and regi- 
mentation in the modern school room toward a more informal, 
home-like atmosphere. 

Norcor’s Modernline School Furniture has completely cap- 
tured this new spirit of freedom and informality. It is light 
in weight, easily moved for group projects and more informal 
arrangements. The styling of the desks and chairs, the bright, 
clear colors available for the metal parts (coral, turquoise, 
blue-gray or chrome), and the natural grain plywood in satin 
lacquer finish give the classroom a bright cheerful appearance 

Nor has the practical side been neglected. Norcor Modern 
line School Furniture is sturdy, well constructed for years of 
service 


It is the school furniture of the future built for you today 


Write for free 
illustrated 
catalog! 


Distributors: The Nor 
cor Moderniine offers 
an opportunity for 
alert, aggressive dis 
tributor organizations 
in certain excellent 
territories Corre 


spondence is invited. 


INORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 





Whéls Hlew ... 


Adjustable Drawing Stand 
Available in Floor Model 

The Model No. 714 Safe-Locl 
Stand is available in a 


Draw 


ing now floor 


The Safe-Lock swivels, tilts and 
locks in any position for use in drawing, 
painting, planning or sketching. The 
table is instantly locked in the desired 
position by a quick turn of a handy lever 
It cannot slip or tilt accidentally when 


model 


the foolproof pair of gear-like serrated 
locking surfaces is set 

The board is adjustable to height for 
use sitting or standing and the board as 
sembly the stand 
and is easily replaced with another board 


removes easily from 


for working on more than one job at 
once. The stand has light weight, rigid 
construction of heat-treated aluminum 
alloy with rubbertipped heavy gauge 
legs which will not slip. Arsco American, 
Inc., 3308 Edson Ave., New York 69. 


For more details circle 32756 on mailing card 


Realistic Torso Models 
in Unbreakable Plastic 

Unbreakable vinyl plastic is used to 
make the D-G Plastic Torso 
models, accuracy is com 
bined with the 
models which are engineered to comply 
with modern teaching requirements. The 
models are easy to manipulate with all 


life sized 
Anatomical 


esthetic appearance in 


parts readily removable. 

Pins, tubing and hooks used in attach 
ing removable parts are made of sturdy, 
non-corroding metal and are cast firmly 
into the plastic. Parts can be handled by 
students without fear of breakage and 
the plastic produces a more nearly realis 
tic appearance. A large amount of detail 
is possible in the new model, covering 
all systems of the body. A head 
mode! of vinyl plastic serves as 
panion to the torso model, Available in 


new 


com 


the new plastic torso are sexless, male 
and female models and a combination of 
all three. Denoyer-Geppert Company, 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 


For more details circle 2757 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 200) 


Prefabricated Stage Unit 
of All-Steel Construction 

When a stage is needed for a school 
band concert, meeting, rally or as a re 
viewing stand, the Form-A-Stage can 
be erected in a minutes with the 
help of only a wrench. It is a portable 
prefabricated unit of all-steel construc 
tion which takes a minimum of storag 
space when knocked down. All parts 
are cut to exact size and fall into place 
smoothly and speedily for quick and 
easy erection of the stage. 

Units of the Form-A-Stage are avail 
able in 5 by 10 foot and 10 by 10 toot 
sections, 42 inches high. Sections can 
be erected and joined to form any size 
or shape required. A speaker’s stand is 
available if needed and the all-steel stair 


few 


way is pushed up for ready access. The 
stage is designed for indoor or outdoor 
use. J. E. Burke Company, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


For more details circle 2758 on mailing card 








Ne, 1400 Desk No, 140 
a0 Sine 18’ Biee 


Charr 


Warmtone, or School Brown. Line also 


SILER CITY . 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk 

units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs 

grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. 

Chair Desks, Tables, Tablet Arm Chairs, and Teachers Desk. 
Also availabie with plastic surtace. 


Write tor name of authorized distributor in your state 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, Incorporated 


NORTH CAROLINA 


with 
In Natural, 
Movable 


spiral- 


includes 








Raised Letter 
ALUMILITED ALUMINUM 
SIGNS AND DOOR NUMBERS 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You! 
Ask For Our Style No. 870 SIGNS 


SPENCER INDUSTRIES 


1508 N. MASCHER ST. 


PHILA. 22, PA. 
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THESE TEAPOTS LOOK ALIKE... 
but what a difference in value 

dd Aa indispensable for MODERN 

In 1755 Josiah Wedgwood SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


revolutionized the English 
—— 


— oe 


seusae meueee 















pottery industry by apply- 









ing white cameo reliefs to 


blue-stained stoneware. Al- 






though similar in appear- 
ance, authentic Wedgwood 







pottery is valued many times 






over imitation pieces mass- 






produced by plaster moulds 






and transfer printing. 


SHACKLE LOCKS, TOO, 
MAY LOOK ALIKE... 
i, but only one 
assures the 
ultimate in 



















MODEL $124 


Rauland LOW-COST 


Intercommunication System 


2-Way Communication and Program Facilities 


@ For up to 48 classrooms 

@ Emergency "‘All-Call" feature 
@ Volume level indicator 

@ Remote microphone operation 
@ Facilities for external radio 
and/or phonograph 

















$ - 

Pia art fs Gal 

ae Sag siew 
Seas Sa 






No. 68-264 ji 
MASTERKEYED This compact system is designed for use where ideal 


low-cost two-way communication facilities are de 
sired for the supervision of all school activities. Has 
SP -Wile), 7. hele 4 
combination locks 














facilities for up to 24 classrooms (with optional 
“add-on” base for a total of 48 rooms). Includes val 
uable “‘All-Call’”’ feature. Announcements, speeches 
and other voice transmission can be made by micro 
phone to any or all room speakers, as desired. Speech 
origination from any room to the central cabinet is 
also possible. 


For added usefulness, the S124 System has provision 












these quality features spell troublefree for connecting external radio and/or phonograph, 
“- Pa permitting the distribution of radio or recorded pro 
performance... dependable locker security tore ining eat mailigy et eg cea oo a 
, housed in compact, attractive all-steel blue-gray cab- 
@ Soundly engineered @ Sturdy lock construction inet suitable for table or desk installation. Write for 
. : complete description covering this sensibly-priced, 
©@ Brass working parts @ Stainless steel outer case quality-designed-and-built School System. 






@ Extra strong shackle @ Self-locking feature 
@ 3-number dialing © Chromium plated cylinder 






® Chromium plated shackle, box, plug, knob RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
(Simplified lock-record charts FREE. Leatherette Reviond-Bore Corgineiion 
binder FREE with orders of 100 or more locks.) 3515-N West Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 
, Send full details on RAULAND School Sound Systems. 
write on your letterhead “aaa. aa ee 








for a FREE sample lock ae Title 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
ackford, Illinois © Lock Division | ‘°°? ———————— 


City Zone State 





School__ 
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WRING OUT 


THE RISKS OF WET HAIR 


BY INSTALLING 


NATIONAL 


HAIR DRYERS 


DRYING ACTION 


15 NATIONAL 

HAIR DRYERS 

cut down 
absenteeism, 
tardiness to class 

at Beverly Hills, 
California High School 


AT LAST! A practical hair 


drying service for public and private 
swimming pools and showers. 
@ Safeguards against colds, 
@ Relieves congestion in washroom and 
locker room, 
@ Encourages classroom punctuality. 
@ Reduces towel expense. 
@ Encourages participation in athletics, 
@ improves washroom and locker room 
Oppearance. 
PERFECT for schools, YMCA, YWCA, 
athletic clubs... after swim, 
shampoo or shower. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL DRYER SALES CORP. Dept. 16 
616 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 
Send me the facts on National Hair Dryers. 
Nome... Title 
Company 
Address 
City 


toes ds 


Whats Hew ... 


Dry Copying Machine 
Operates Rapidly 

Speedy copying of any printed, written 
or drawn original material is possible 
with the new Secretary brand copying 


machine. Small enough to be used on 


an office desk, the machine makes ac 


| curate dry copies of originals in about 


four seconds, transparent or 0, ,.1¢, 
printed on one or both sides, regardless 
of the color of paper on which the orig 


inal is printed, 


The machine operates from any light | 


outlet, employing a special light in the 


machine and a special copying paper. No | 


liquids, negatives or master copies are 
involved and copying is direct, from the 
original to the copy, regardless ol light 
ing conditions, The machine is easily 
operated with a few minutes of instruc 
tion and copies are made at low cost. 
Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 900 
Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


For more details circle 2759 on mailing card 


Instant Citrus Juice 
From Fresh Fruit Crystals 

A new form of dehydrated citrus is 
offered as soluble crystals, which are 
easily and quickly re-constituted by 
merely adding water. Years of research 
have gone into the development of this 


| product to produce a pure concentrate 
| with a natural flavor, which has a pure 


fruit aroma and does not cake. 

Instant Orange and Grapetruit Crys 
tals require no reirigeration in storage. 
The product is prepared by a patented 
process for rapid drying of citrus juice 
developed by The Vacu-dry Company. 

Years of research and experience in 
the production and marketing of dried 
enabled Vacu-dry to 
commercially 


deciduous fruits 
perfect and patent the 
feasible method for drying citrus juices 
into soluble crystals which can be re 
constituted with flavor, appearance and 
nutritive values comparable to the fresh 


| product. The product is processed and 


distributed by Orange Crystals, Inc., 


| Plant City, Fla, 


For more details circle 2760 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 201) 


MAGNESOUND 
records voice and music 
on [6mm sound and 
silent film-- 


Now voice and music can be recorded 
simultaneously and professionally on 
any Victor 16mm Sound Projector. 
Mixer Magnesound — magnetic 
attachment — has individual inputs for 
microphone and phonograph with 
separate volume controls for mixing 
versatility. Record and play back 
immediately . . . or erase and re-record 
in one easy operation. 


NEW-- 


3 latest Victor developments 
are 3 new Sound Projectors, 
new 1600 Arc and ‘Silent 
16."’ Send for free literature 
tuday. Write Dept. A-65. 


VICTOR 


@ Give to 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 











Whats Whew . 


Heavy Duty Floor Finish 
Has “Strip-Easy” Formula 


A new formula for easy and fast re 
moval has been added to Johnson’s 
Heavy Duty Hard-Gloss Floor Finish. 


The self-polishing finish gives bright, 
safe floors with qualities for long wear. 


The tough film resists marring and 
scuffing, even with heavy traffic, does 


not water spot and requires no buffing. 
It is not a varnish, lacquer or wax and 
gives a high gloss. The new “Strip-Easy” 
formula permits quick stripping of the 
floor when necessary, even after months 
of hard usage, when Wax-Strip Floor 
Cleaner and water are applied. S. C. 


Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


For more details circle 2761 on mailing card 


Safety Signal 
Flashes at Crossings 

The new Champion Safety Signal ts 
designed for use in school zone areas to 
warn approaching cars. Two amber 
lights flash alternately in both directions 


on the yellow porcelain enamel “School’ 


sign. The unit is mobile and has four 
basic components: the flashing lights; 


battery, ¢ harger and 


the school sign; 
timing mechanism, and a frame with 
wheels and legs. 

A time 
lights at 


limit switch shuts off the 


the end of any predetermined 





Thermostatic WATER MIXERS 


FOR PROGRESSIVE OR GANG... 
installations with master unit built-in con- 
trols, easiest operation for absolute accuracy! 
FOR INDIVIDUAL... 


concealed or exposed 
ting for unvarying temperatures, 





positive instant set- 


The signal con 


period up to two hours. 
tains its own 17 plate battery with a lite 
of two years. A welded chassis standing 
on four legs holds the component parts. 
Two wheels facilitate transportation of 


the unit which is designed to go through 





24 inch door. It conforms to state high 
way specifications in size and shape. New 
Castle Battery Mfg. Co., New Castle, Pa. 


For more details circle #762 on mailing card 


Wood Sash Hardware 
Has Vandalproof Lock 

An automatic vandalproot locking 
mechanism is a feature of the new 
Kramer Wood Sash Operating Hard 
Che 


ware. four position tumbler auto 


(Continued on page 202) 


SAFETY 
and 
ECONOMY 
in 
SCHOOL 
SHOWERS 








SAFE ECONOMICAL... 

because they avto becouse they elimi- 
matically compen nate water - wasting 
sate for even the ‘feeling out” the right 


smallest fluctuation 
in both TEMPERA 
TURE and PRESSURE 
anti-scalding 
ond anti-chilling. 


temperature, are built 
for countless years of 
service. 


Naden makes a 
fully guaranteed, 

to operate, 
to maintain 
for 


simple 
easy 
scoreboard 
every need. Write 








LEONARD 


1360 ELMWOOD AVENUE, CRANSTON 7, R. 


VALVES 
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for Free Catalog 
No. 22 — Football; 
No. 23—Basketball; 


World's Largest 


No. 25—Baseball. 





Exclusive 
Manutacturer of 
Thermostatic 


Water Mixers 









matically engages or disengages the 
lower sash with the upper sections, The 
new hardware is free of springs tor 


efficient operation under heavy daily use. 
The new design has been developed 
and other 


especially for use in schools 


public buildings using wood sash win 


dows. The Kramer automatic vandal 
proof mechanism automatically locks 
windows that are closed so that they 


cannot be opened from outside the build 
ing, thus protecting against easy entry 
after hours. Kramer Manufacturing Co., 
2833 Third St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 


For more details circle 2763 on mailing card 


Concave Flush Bumper 
Is Tamperproof 

A concave molded rubber bumper tor 
button-type knob locks has been devel 
oped which cannot be removed by un 
authorized persons. An unseen Phillips 
Head mounting screw holds the bumper 
firmly in place. It can be contacted only 
by forcing a Phillips Head screw driver 
through a tiny hole in the rubber which 
closes after the screw driver is removed. 
Especially attached to be tamperproof, the 
bumper permits button-type knob locks 
to strike the rubber without the lock 
engaging or the mechanism being in 
jured, Glynn-Johnson Corporation, 4430 
N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 


For more details circle 2764 on mailing card 


















ELECTRIC 


SCOREBOARDS 


Illustrated below is the Naden AT 
. No. N-400-D with Dial 


and “Instant Vue” numerals. 


Z 


Timer 


pine 














NADEN ano SONS wesster city 





Whats Hlew .. 


Laboratory Tops 
in Attractive Colors 
Hamiltone Laboratory 


working surfaces of 


Tops offer 
a special molded 
wood construction in green oF 
brown. Built up to 1% inch thickness 
with smoothly rounded edges, the tops 
are molded under high pressure to pro 
duce a tough, smooth material which is 


gray, 


highly resistant to moisture, heat and 
abrasion the 
sorbing, shatterproof properties ol wood, 


while retaining shock-ab 
The new tops are easy to fabricate and 
hold tight The 


same reagent resistant qualities of earlier 


screws exceptionally 


Hamilton tops are now available in the 
new colors. Other Hamilton tops include 
black Hamilcore, Hamilite Soap 
stone. Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 


Two Rivers, Wis. 
For more details circle 2765 on mailing card 


and 


Packaged Hardwoods 

for Woodworking Classes 
offered 

the 
introduced, 


A new service 1s for wood 


working classes in new Packaged 
recently The 
first package, known as the Pattern Kit, 


16 inch finished lumber cut 


Hardwoods 


contains 5 


to convenient widths and lengths to 
make a particular pattern, Over twenty 
hve attractive patterns will be available 


in the kits, ranging from a simple plaque 


to an elaborate wall cabinet. Each pack 
age the pattern and all the 


necessary lumber and hardwood 


includes 
i to com 
plete the project 

In addition to the pattern kits, larger 
packages of lumber are available in cher 
ry, walnut, and white oak, 
packed 10 feet in a carton This makes 


butternut 


it possible for school woodworking classes 
to work with various types of wood in 
carrving out projects. The kits and pack 
aged hardwoods will carry the trade 
name of “Fancywood by Stem” and will 
he distributed by The Veneer Lumber 
& Plywood Co., 2637 S. Throop St., 
Chicago 8. 

For more details circle 


#766 on mailing card 
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room or cafeteria 
VEGETABLE PEELERS 


partment trays 


mixers 


everywhere 





» L. COMPANY 4 


ALLE $T 


DON Supplies Hundreds 


of School Lunchrooms! 


Everything needed in food prepara- 
tion and serving equipment or sup 
plies for the efficient and economical 


operation of your kitchen and lunch 


Be it plastic dishes or colorful, com- 
ranges or food 
glasses or cutlery 
has it among the 50,000 items sold 
to schools, colleges, restaurants, ho- 


tels, hospitals and other institutions 


Satisfaction Guaranteed on 
every item—or money back. 


Write Dept. 16 for a 
DON Salesman to call. 


Portable for 


DON 





BEST DEVICES CO., INC. 


ae 
SPOTLIGHTS 


THAT MEET YOUR BUDGET 


© STAGE 
for © BULLETIN BOARDS 
© STUDENT DISPLAYS 


all - around 
Throws a concentrated beam of light 

wherever good dependable light is needed. Has fine 
Fresnel Glass Lens, highly polished reflector, asbestos cord, universal 
mounting bracket, gelatin color holder and 3 assorted gelatin colors. 
Black wrinkle finish. Adaptable to BEST manual or $10.75 each 
automatic color wheel. 


for your new or remodeled auditorium 


Audio-Visual Venetian Blind 
Is Lightproof 

New engineering principles developed 
after three years of research have resulted 
in the Flexalum Audio-Visual Blind. A 
special light trap at the top and alumi 
num channels at sides and bottom of 
the venetian blinds prevent light leakage, 
resulting in effective room darkening. 
Tapes, cords and the spring-tempered 
aluminum slats have been carefully de 
signed to enable the blind to close com 
pletely, the slats locking against each 
other tightly, closing out all light. Out 
side lighting can thus be reduced with 
multiple large windows to 1/10 foot 
candle at the projection screen, 

The new blinds accomplish effective 
light control without shutting out venti 
as they may be closed without 
closing windows. The blinds can be 
adjusted for any degree of darkening 
desired by adjustment of the cord. 
Opened wide, the blinds admit light 
treatment of 


lation 


and the aluminum surface 
the slats diffuses it throughout the room. 
The new blind is easily adapted to exist 
ing classrooms. Known as the Twi 
Nighter, it is available in a variety of 
cheerful colors in Flexalum finish which 
does not chip, crack or peel. Hunter 
Douglas Corporation, 150 Broadway, 
New York 7. 


For more details circle #767 on mailing card. 


school use. 


» 


less bulb 


you'll need BEST 
PORTHOLE 
FIRE SHUTTERS 


Meets all state and city in 
spection laws that require 
gravity doors or shutters 
on school projection room 
portholes. Confines smoke 
and fire to projection room. Reduces 
ponic and destruction to a minimum. 


Write For Detailed Literature 


10921 BRIGGS ROAD 
CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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Whats Hlew ..- 


Rocket 12 Griddle 
Offers Fast Production 

Troublesome hot and cold 
eliminated in the new Hotpoint Rocket 
12 Griddle which is capable of produc 
ing over 700 quarter-pound hamburgers 
every hour. The grid of the new griddle 
plate is 36 inches long by 18 inches deep 
and the entire grid area is usable for 
cooking. Two heat controls 
permit the operator to use either side of 
the griddle independently. The Rocket 
12 Griddle cannot be “killed” and pre 
heats to 375 degrees F. in 7.7 minutes. 
Hotpoint Co., 227 S. Seeley Ave., Chi- 
cago 12. 

For more details circle 2768 on mailing card 


spots are 


sectional 


Three Projection Screens 
in Da-Lite’s New Line 
White Magic fabric which is mildew 
and flame resistant is used for greater 
brilliance and on the 
three new projection screens recently in- 
troduced by Da-Lite. The Versatol Screen 
illustrated features new hanger loop for 
new Tan-Beige 
new 


color projection 


easier lifting of fabric, 
case and bright metal plating, 
piece tree riding leg bracket for easier 
opening and closing with “push-button” 
operation and automatic leg locking, and 
new form-fitted leg shoes. It is strong, 
yet light weight and case and_ fabric 


one 


operate as one unit. 

The new Challenger screen has easy 
opening and smooth and simple leg lock 
with Copper-Bronze hammerloid finish. 
The handle is molded to fit the hand for 
easy carrying and uniform balance. The 
leg assembly has been for 
stability and long life and the No Rub 
flat-back increased 


improved 


octagon case gives 











= = 

strength and fabric protection. The Da 
Lite Comet has a new Rose-Tone color 
with new operating 
top leg bracket for easy opening and 
added strength. All screens are adjust 
able for rectangular or square sizes. 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 2711 N. Pulaski 
Rd., Chicago 39. 


For more details circle 2769 on mailing card 


one-piece smooth 


(Continued on page 204) 





OF TEACHERS’ 


COORDINATING 


©50 YEARS OF 
IN ST. 


Sg 
~ JCC 





bticles for July 


REPORT ON THE FORD 
FOUNDATION'S PROJECT 
ON UTILIZATION 
TIME 


INDOOR 
AND OUTDOOR 
TEACHING SPACES 


LOUIS 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


A-V 


tone enamel finish 
Reference surface: 


Heights 
(ops 





477 Troy Avenue 
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DRAWING TABLE 
makes good your investment 


Rigid welded steel stands up under hard use 
abuse. New! Hidden fingertip control adjusts 
selected soft wood top to any desired workin 


Large all-steel drawer 

Drawing surface 
>>” 
undivided top in many sizes 
Can be furnished with Steel or Hardwood 


* LIFETIME STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
Write today for Catalog 


STACOR EQUIPMENT CO 


* Brooklyn 3, New York 


Heavy Duty Floor Treatment 
Is Fast Drying 

Recommended tor both hardwood and 
solt 
Surtcoat 1s a 


floors, 
with 


well as concrete 


floor treatment 


wood, as 
new 
heavy duty properties which ts tast dry 
ing. A complete floor finishing job can 
be completed in tour hours, providing 
an extremely tough and abrasion resist 
The finish stands up under 
periods 


ant surtace. 
continuous hard wear for long 
without requiring refinishing. It is 
highly resistant to grease, oil, alcohol, 
ink, water and dirt and is easily cleaned. 


Hillyard Chemical Co,, St. Joseph, Mo. 


For more details circle 2770 on mailing card 


All-Purpose Oil 
for Food Preparation 

Formulated tor institutional use, Dur 
kee All-Purpose Oil is designed to give 
perfect results for all baking, cooking 
or frying and as an ingredient for the 
preparation of salad dressing. A super 
refined cottonseed oil, it does not transfer 
flavors in frying. Cold-resistant, the 
oil ensures blending of salad dressings 
under refrigeration. It has a high smoke 
point and retains its bland, sweet flavor 
in any It is packed in five gallon 
cans equipped with no-drip 
spouts. Durkee Famous Foods, Union 


Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


details circle 2771 on mailing card 


use. 
pouring 


For more 


» even 


angle 

Hard baked grey emnenee. 
ae aie’ 
Also available with 
Made in 40” and 47” 


= 10 Manufacturers of 


Lifetime Stee! 
Blue Print 

Filing Cabinets, 
Drafting Tables, 
Tracing Tables, 
otc 
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Whét's Tlw ... 


Super-Kote Steel 
for Bus Body 

The new 1955 Superior school coach 
Zit coated, bonderized 


leatures a new 


body steel known as Super-Kote Steel 


The new steel offers maximum rust re 
sistance, due to a special electrolytic zinc 
coating that is applied to the cold rolled 
This 


coating protects the base metal against 


base metal prior to honderization 


rust, even when the paint seal is broken 
\ new 
innovation on the new 


18 anothe I 
Op 


front door feature 


sé hool bus 


erated by pulling a cord located above 


the windshield, the Superior Safety Door 
permits opening of both front door leaves 


for emergency exit. The door release is 


activated by a carbon dioxide cartridge 


which temporarily breaks the connecting 
link between the leaves, permitting them 


to swing outward freely. Other new fea 


tures include new windshield wipers 


CINDET GETS IT CLEAN! 


100% ACTIVE 


LIQUID SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


Equally effective in hard or soft water 
. » LOOSENS and LIFTS dirt—holds it 


in suspension in rich, creamy suds 


CINDET is ideal for stripping old wax 
from floors before rewaxing. Nothing 
else removes rubber marks and smudges 
so fast, so completely! 
safe for all surfaces. It is approved for 
rubber flooring by the Rubber Flooring Division of the 


Rubber Manufacturers’ 


CINDET has hundreds of general cleaning uses; it's SAFE 


and THOROUGH everywhere! 


Write for literature; have your DOLGE 
Service Man demonstrate CINDET 





FOR FREE 
SANITARY SURVEY 
OF YOUR SCHOOL 

SEE YOUR 

DOLGE SERVICE MAN 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Association, Inc 


egeerectashsla 


with 10 


over-size 


per cent more sweep area, 


and defroster, a new 
Koroseal 


covered seats, re-designed front door con 


heaters 
adjustable driver's seat, new 


trol, safety-tread step edgings for safer 


looung, a compact new switch control 
panel and completely re-styled interior. 


Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 
For more details circle #772 on mailing card 


Ceramic Tile 
Offered in Pan-O-Ramic Patterns 
New freedom in design is offered in 
the new Pan-O-Ramic patterns available 
in ceramic tile, Pan-O-Ramic patterns 
are composed of various sized tiles and 
are available in a number of different 
color combinations to suit the color treat 
ment A number of interesting 
and attractive effects are possible with 


desired 


the 31 different porcelain type colors and 
the 14 natural clay type colors available. 

All Pan-O-Ramic patterns are factory 
assembled on sized 
easy installation. The tile will withstand 


standard sheets tor 
extremely heavy traffic and exposure to 
the 


proot 


elements when used outside and is 


any indentation from 


or equipment. 


against 


heavy furniture Unusual 
treatments for spec ial purposes can be 
planned through the design service of 
fered by the manufacturer, American- 
Olean Tile Company, Lansdale, Pa. 


For more details circle #773 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 205) 


Yet CINDET is 





Folding Aluminum Table 
for Primary Grades 

A new 22 inch high model of the 
Alumafold folding aluminum table is 
now available for use by children trom 
three to seven years of age. Known as 
the Knee-Hi, the table has a durable, 
scratch-resistant aluminum which 


can be used as a play surface, work table 


top 


or for lunches. The table folds easily and 
compactly for storage, can be set up or 
taken down in less than a minute, and 
is light enough to be easily carried from 
place to place as needed. It is sturdy and 
attractive, is cleaned by wiping, and is 


available in two sizes: 24 by 60 inches 
and 30 by 60 inches. P.B.R. Manufactur- 
ing Co., H & Luzerne Sts., Philadelphia 
24, Pa. 


For more details circle 4774 on mailing card 


CONNOR 


forest products since 1872 


“LAYTITE” 


has been first choice for gyms, 


maple 
birch 


role] 


FLOORIN 


play rooms and class rooms 
Blocks, Continuous or Regular 
Strip, and Slats 
School and Gym Floors Our Specialty 


MFMA grades and trade marked 


CONNOR LUMBER & LAND CO. 


PO. BOX 810-A, WAUSAU, WIS. 
Phone No. 2-2091 
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Product Literature 

e The 1955 catalog of materials han- 
dling equipment for use in schools, col 
leges and hospitals has been released by 
Federal Fibre Corp., 3704 Tenth St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. The entire 
line is pictured and described in the 
six page catalog. 

For more details circle #775 on mailing card 


e “The Answer to Many of Your Clean- 
ing Problems” is presented in a 12 page 
Bulletin No. 154 published by The Spen 
cer Turbine Co., 486 New Park Ave., 
Hartford 6, Conn, Cleaning costs, equip 
ment and procedures for hospitals, 
schools, colleges and other large buildings 
are discussed in question and answer 
style, with charts, drawings and photo- 


graphs to illustrate the points covered, 
For more details circle 2776 on mailing card. 


e The new 99 page 70th Anniversary 
Goldblatt Tool Catalog is fully illustrated 
and lists 1056 individual tools, Descrip- 
tive information on the full line of tools 
in 200 categories is included in this 1955 
catalog available from Goldblatt Tool 
Co., Dept. Y58, 1960 Walnut St., Kansas 
City 8, Mo. 


For more details circle #777 on mailing card. 


e Mural Arts Panels tor wall beautih 
cation are now available in units which 
can be installed and interchanged as de- 
sired. This interesting new development 
offers mural panels and muragraphs 
painted to order by designers and artists 
with an appreciation and understanding 
of the interests and activities of children. 
Mural panels in units are available in a 
variety of subjects at prices within the 
school budget. Detailed information on 
this new idea is available in the folder 
offered by Mural Arts, 1424 24th St., 
N. E., Canton 4, Ohio. 


For more details circle #778 on mailing card 


e The Duro Master Power Tool Work- 
shop is discussed in a 16 page catalog 
published by Duro Metal Products Co., 
2651 N. Kildare, Chicago 39. An en- 
tire shop of five to seven power tools 
can be operated by one motor. Each 
unit of the Duro Master shop is a com- 
plete power tool which operates inde 
pendently and complete information on 


them is given in the catalog. 
For more details circle 7779 on mailing card 


e “5000 Years of History” is the title of 
a booklet available from Spencer Press, 
Inc., School and Library Division, 179 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. It con 
tains excerpts from the new 64 page sec 
tion of full color historical maps appear 
ing in The American Peoples Encyclo 
paedia, a reference work designed to 
present useful information in the most 
readable and easily understood form 
possible. 


For more details circle #780 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 206) 
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.-- have doubts about 
— em 


the right 


paint COLOR? 





..- you'll always be right with ARCO’S 


OPTONIC* system! 


Why endure that hassle again this painting season? ...the one in which 
all the “experts” express positive, pre-conceived opinions about color. 
Instead, select correct colors with the ARCO-developed OPTONI( a 
System. Because OPTONIC colors work with light, not against it, 
they reduce eyestrain, fatigue and tension... boost morale and efh- 
ciency to new high levels. 

If you are overwhelmed by amateur opinions, get an OPTONIC color 
card, Then you'll know you're right! And you can be equally sure of 
highest quality when you specify ARCO paints, famous since 1881 for 
flagpole to boiler-room protection of all types of buildings. Details 
of the complete line are found in Institutions Catalog Directory. 


THE ARCO COMPANY, 7301 Bessemer Ave., Cleveland 27, Ohie 
Gentlemen: Please send information on 
[] OPTONIC colors [) Masonry coatings [) Metal protection 
() Roof Coatings & Catk [) Inside Finishes () Outside Paints 
NAME 
COMPANY OR INSTITUTION 


ADDRESS 


city 





¢ A handsome, informative catalog of 
“Brunswick School Furniture” is available 
from The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
The 44 page booklet gives comprehen 
sive coverage of the complete Brunswick 
line of functional, modern school furni 
ture and is illustrated in full color. An 
attractive modern classroom is shown in 
full color on the cover of the catalog 
which features many new additions to 
the Brunswick line as well as the fiber 
glass stacking chairs, stacking desks, gym 
nasium seating and the colorful Bruns 
wick cabinets. An envelope inside the 
back cover carries detailed specifications 


for each unit shown in the catalog. 
For more details circle #7861 on mailing card 


e The training of teachers and students 
to operate the new Model 65 line of 
Victor 16 mm, sound motion picture 
projectors is simplified with the new 
training film offered by Victor Anima 
tograph Corp., Davenport, Iowa. En 
titled “Operation and Care of the Victor 
16 mm. Sound Projector,” the film offers 
a creative approach and illustrates set-up, 
threading, operation, cleaning and lubri 


cation of the projector. 
For more details circle #782 on mailing card 


e A simplified system for organizing 
needed work and budgeting and con 
trolling costs in a small school system 
of five buildings or less is offered in 
“A Simplified Program for Effective 
and Economical Building Maintenance.” 
Available without charge from The 
Tremco Manufacturing Co., 8701 Kins 
man Road, Cleveland 4, Ohio, the pro 
gram consists ol various iMmspection re 
ports, maintenance orders, requisitions 
and similar material and is based on the 
principle that regularity of inspection re 
sults in lower building maintenance 
costs, Tested procedures for keeping tab 
on the condition of school buildings from 
top to bottom and inside and outside 


are included, 
For more details circle 2783 on mailing card 


e A leaflet on the new “Converta” line 
multi-purpose room furniture is now 
available from Converta Bench Corp., 
930 Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
The leaflet pictures the new line in use 


in schools, 
For more details circle 2784 on mailing card 


e “Slate Chalkboards in Modern Schools” 
is the title of a booklet presenting factual 
information on the reasons slate chalk- 
boards are selected for many modern 
schools. Presented in editorial style, the 
material covers ease of reading, writing 
surface, low cost, low maintenance costs, 
attractive appearance, and a list of out 
standing installations. Unsolicited com 
ments from users of slate chalkboards 
are also quoted in the booklet published 
by Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild, 
Inc., 205 Realty Bldg., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


For more detalis circle 2786 on mailing card 
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@ Detailed descriptive information on 
the full line of Letters and Signs manu- 
factured by Spencer Industries, 1508 N. 
Mascher St., Philadelphia 22, Pa., is 
given in Catalog No. 43 recently re- 
leased, A front cover index facilitates 
quick reference to information on prod- 
ucts. The 88 page catalog is profusely 
illustrated. 

For more details circle 2786 on mailing cerd. 


e The complete Multi-Clean line is de- 
scribed and illustrated in an attractive 
broadside released by Multi-Clean Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 2277 Ford Pkwy., St. Paul 1, 
Minn, Entitled “Here’s Everything You 
Need for Better Floor Care,” the eight 
page broadside includes a liquids chart 
describing 24 floor liquids for use on 


different types of floors. 
For more details circle #787 on mailing card. 


e The Operation of Rapid Start Hot 
Cathode Fluorescent Lamps with Lux- 
trol Light Controls is discussed in a four 
page leaflet brought out by the Superior 
Electric Co., Bristol, Conn. All necessary 
information to the installation and op 
eration of the system is included. 
For more details circle 22788 on mailing card. 


e The new line of “Add-a-Star” Back- 
Bar Equipment is described in Catalog 
B-2 released by Star Metal Mfg. Co., 
Trenton Ave. & Ann St., Philadelphia 
34, Pa. The catalog describes 713 models 
and variations of the kitchen equipment 
in both 24 and 30 inch depths. Illus 
trations supplement the descriptive text. 
For more details circle 2789 on mailing card. 


¢ “Complete Dissections Without Tools 
or Animals” is the title of a brochure 
telling the story of the new biology books 
offered by Row, Peterson and Co.,, 1811 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. Perfect dis 
sections are possible with the transparent 
acetate pages in full color showing each 
section more clearly and accurately than 
could be done with the actual specimen. 


Books now available include “The 
Earthworm,” “The Frog” and “The 
Human.” 

For more details circle #790 on mailing card. 


Film Releases 


“Life on a Cattle Ranch” and “Life on 
a Sheep Ranch,” teaching films for social 
studies classes of intermediate grade 
level; “Belgium and the Netherlands: 
Lands and Peoples,” for geography 
classes at the intermediate level; “The 
Monkey and the Organ Grinder,” for 
primary grades, all 16 mm., 1 reel, 
sound, color or black and white. “We 
Explore the Beach,” for primary grades, 
“Ohm's Law,” “Central America: Geog- 
raphy of the Americas” and “Mexico: 
Geography of the Americas,” for junior 
high school, and “The Aztecs,” for 
junior and senior high school, all 16 
mm., sound, color or black and white. 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1. 


For more details circle 279! on mailing card. 












“What is Art?,” 


“Color,” “Light and 
Dark,” “Texture,” “Line” and “Form,” 
The Art in Action film series, all 16 


mm., color. “Making Films That 
Teach,” 16 mm. sound, black and white 
with color sequence, 19 min. “Learning 
About Sound” and “How Our Bodies 
Fight Disease,” Junior Film Series. 
“Heart Disease —Its Major Causes,” 
“The Human Brain,” “Planning Our 
Foreign Policy” and “The Hunter and 
The Forest,” all 16 mm., sound, black 
and white. “The Freight Train,” “Pakis- 
tan” and “A Balanced Aquarium,” 16 
rm., sound, color or black and white. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

For more details circle #792 on mailing card. 
“Peter and the Wolf,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” “The Nutcracker,” “The Fire- 
bird,” “Peer Gynt” and “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice,” Music Stories filmstrip se- 
ries with accompanying records, color. 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


For more details circle #793 on mailing card. 
“Science for Beginners,” a series of six 
filmstrips: “The World of Living 
Things,” “Our Home, the Earth,” “The 
Sky Above Our Earth,” “Machines and 
Tools to Help Us Work,” “Magnetism 
and Electricity” and “Light, Heat, and 
Sound,” color, captions. “Using and 
Understanding Numbers—Grade Two 
Set,” a series of six filmstrips: “Using 
and Understanding Numbers,’ “Ad- 
vancing in Simple Addition,” “Advanc- 
ing in Simple Subtraction,” “Using and 
Understanding Multiplication — Objects 
and Symbols,” “Using and Understand- 
ing Division—Objects and Symbols” and 
“Using and Understanding the Calen- 
dar,” color, captions. Society For Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

For more details circle #794 on mailing card. 
“Johnny On The Run” and “Sailing To 
The Cape,” educational films, 16 mm., 
sound, “Earth and Its Peoples,” series 
of 36 filmstrips, each accompanied by 
a guide, 35 mm. United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 


For more details circle #795 on mailing card. 


Suppliers’ News 
Charles Beseler Company, manufacturer 
of projection equipment, announces re- 
moval of its plant from 60 Badger St., 
Newark 4, N.J., to 219 S. 18th St., East 
Orange, N.J. 


Schermerhorn Teacher’s Agency, 1836 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio, an- 
nounces change in name and manage- 
ment. Edward J. Falkenstein, former 
manager, announces his retirement from 
the field and that all functions and 
assets of the agency in Cleveland have 
been turned over to Mary Coan, B.A., 
and Rosalie Oldrieve, B.A., B.E., under 
the name of Northern Teachers’ Agency, 
at the same address. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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This 27-year old classroom which has an illumination level of Step two was the mounting of the 
15 footeandles is about to be transformed. First step was to first Photo-Metric channel at the 
repaint it light colors for better reflectance. Now follow the front of the room. 

succeeding steps, which were all accomplished in 4 hours. 


* z. eS aa ’ d e 
Photo-Metric chan- After channels are mounted, wir- After existing electrical outlet is 
ing from terminal blocks through tapped, lamps are inserted and 
conduit spacers is completed. tested by being turned on. 


a 
The second 
nel is in place and conduit spacer 
has been quickly installed. 


Pits, Pes 


spacer bar are Adjoining diffuser frames are W akon diffusers are unrolled, pulled 


Diffuser frame and 
assembled on floor, ready for mount- assembled together to complete through diffuser channel, and held 
the diffuser grid. at ends by spring clamp. 


ing in hook-on points at sockets. 


TO | ——— JN HOURS 


WITH 
WAKEFIELD PHOTO-METRICS 


Write for the booklet, Wakefield Lighting: 
As Flexible As Your Classrooms, 





THE WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
. Vermilion Ohio 
samt 5 ' WAKEFIELD LIGHTING LIMITED 


A complete diffuser installed, high level illumination pro- 

} : ; . _ London Ontario 
vided, excessive brightness ratios reduced, ceiling cracks 

and surface wiring covered, and a visual environment de- 

signed for learning gained all in four hours installation time. 





SURVEY PROVED 
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a Hillyard 
FLOOR 
TREATMENT 


e 
peavt at a LOWER maintTENANCE cost 


Thousands have found the plus 
Values of a Hillyard Floor Survey 


FREE Ss U RV EY oO F YO U R e "Simple to apply" — 1954 Hospital of the 


SCHOOL FLOORS Year, Illinois 


i Mea? ad "Beautiful appearance” — World’s largest 
Your nearby Hillyard Maintaineer®, a trained floor Fraternal building, Michigan 


consultant, will be glad to make a survey of your "Floors are non-skid and easy to maintain" 


floors and prepare a specialized floor treatment plan — A Student Union in Utah 
"This gym floor stood up 14 years without 


; . < removing finish or re-sanding" — College 
leadership stand behind his recommendations. in Texas 


for you. Half a century of Hillyard experience and 


"Hillyard meets the test of providing our 
plants with the best-looking floors, the 
are tailored to give you the surface you want for each most durable finish, and at the lowest 
cost" — World-famous bottler, New 

York State 


"In addition to wearing qualities, there 
money in labor and materials! is an intangible factor which makes 
Hillyard products even more valuable to 
There is no charge, no obligation for this service. the user. I refer to the service organ- 
ization" — Institution in Massachusetts 


Let him PROVE to you that Hillyard floor treatments 


type of floor and floor traffic—bring out the beauty 
of the floor—wear longer—and actually save you 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Yes! Please have your Maintaineer survey my floors and show how we 
can reduce maintenance costs. 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
San Jose, Calif. Passaic, N. J. 
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